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INTRODUCTION 


THE JUDGES 


BLANCHE Cotton Witi1AMs, Ph.D., Chairman; Head, De- 
eee of English, Hunter College of the City of New 
ork. 
Frances Gitcarist Woon, Litt.D.; Short-story writer. 
Rosert L. Ramsay, Ph.D.; Professor of English, University 
of Missouri; Compiler and Editor of “Short. Stories of 
. America.’ 

RogBert Witson NEAL, A.M.; Author of “Short Stories in 
the Making”’; “To-day’s Short Stories Analyzed.” 
ArTHUR W. Corton, Author; Librarian University Club,. 

New York City. | 


THE AWARDS 


TuE O. Henry Memorial Committee read, by way of pre- 
paring this the eighth volume, more than two thousand short 
stories. These were written by Americans and published 
in American magazines, November, 1925, to September, 
1926, inclusive. The chairman, with some assistance, read 
approximately sixteen hundred; Mrs. Wood, five hundred. 
‘Nearly seven hundred were listed for future reference. These 
were eventually sifted for the seventy best, which were read 
by the third judge, Robert L. Ramsay. Mr. Ramsay’s rat- 
ings were combined with those of the chairman and Mrs. 
Wood to effect a new discard. The forty stories ranking 
highest were then judged by Robert Wilson Neal. The best 
twenty, in the opinions of the first four judges, were submitted 
to Arthur W. Colton. 

For the first time in the history of the Memorial the judges 
very nearly agreed on the comparative merits of the first 
twenty stories. Nor did any judge, except the chairman, who 
kept the record, know how other judges had voted. 
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Mr. Colton’s placing of the first eighteen stories read as 
follows: ; 
Bubbles, by Wilbur Daniel Steele. 
My Mortal Enemy, by Willa Cather. 
Death in the Woods, by Sherwood Anderson. 
What Saraide Wanted, by James Branch Cabell. 
The Nurse, by Ben Ames Williams. 
Treeshy, by Ada Jack Carver. 
Beauty, by Wilbur Daniel Steele. 
Stella Crozier, by Booth Tarkington. 
A Bottle of Evian, by Edith Wharton. 
Symphonesque, by Arthur Huff Fauset. 
The Thrice Bereft Widow of Hung Gow, by Charles 
Caldwell Dobie. 
Basquerie, by Eleanor Mercein Kelly. 
13. Cane River, by Lyle Saxon. 
14. Claustrophobia, by Abbie Carter Goodloe. 
15. A Death on Eight’ Avenue, by Oscar Graeve. 
16. The ‘‘Madelaine,” by Mary Heaton Vorse. 
17. The Wreck Job, by Karl W. Detzer. 
18. The Dew on the Fleece, by Constance Lindsay 
Skinner. 
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Mr. Colton states that the stories are all pretty good, 
but be believes the first half dozen more significant and worth 
while than those toward the end of his list. He further classi- 
fies the first four as Group A; Numbers 5 to 13, inclusive, 
Group B; the remaining numbers, Group C. 

It will be seen at once that Wilbur Daniel Steele holds 
first place. But it also happens that three out of four judges 
assigned equal value to his “Bubbles” and to Willa Cather’s 
‘““My Mortal Enemy.”’ While a tic appeared imminent, un- 
less Mr. Colton’s ratings were accepted as final, or another 
judge called for counsel, or the Chairman exercised the prerog- 
ative of casting a deciding vote, information came that Miss 
Cather’s story was being published in separate book form and 
the right to reprint was, for the present, unobtainable. The 
problem, therefore, disappeared; for no story may receive a 
prize that cannot be included in the volume. To Wilbur 
Daniel Steele is awarded the first prize, $500, for “‘ Bubbles,” 
first printed in Harpers Magazine, August, 1926. 
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Mr. Colton’s order was consulted, then, for the third name 
which, by Miss Cather’s dropping out, now stood second. 
To Sherwood Anderson is awarded the second prize, $250, 
for his “Death in the Woods,” first printed in the American 
Mercury, September, 1926. 


THE STORIES 


The chairman, who read this year by far the greater number 
of stories, found the average not so high, not so well con- 
structed, not so well written. The few marked by novelty 
of material and idea, by adequate architecture, or by literary 
worth rise, or appear to rise by contrast, to a level rarely 
attained. Mr. Ramsay comments: 


The year is disappointing in that so many of the writers who have 
emerged with stories of great promise during the last year or two failed 
to make any showing at all this year. We looked in vain for anything 
worth while by DuBose Heyward or Julia Peterkin, Julian Street or 
Wythe Williams, Ethel Cook Eliot or Inez Haynes Irwin. 


Mr. Ramsay might have added that some of these, to be sure, 
are busy turning out novels. He continues: 


The only writers of the more recent group to show increasing power 
are Ada Jack Carver and A. R. Wetjen, both of whom have written, I 
believe, their best stories so far. The old guard, Dreiser and Anderson 
and Cather and Wharton and Tarkington and Steele, have redeemed the 
year by some strong work, although not a single one has in any way sur- 
passed himself or herself. Ring W. Lardner and James Branch Cabell, 
too, show no signs of faltering in their stride, but neither have they ex- 
hibited any special burst of speed during the year. . . . The year, 
which has seen so many athletic titles change hands, has certainly 
brought no upsets in the lists of the short story. It is distinctly a favour- 
ite’s year, with a painful scarcity of dark horses. 

If, however, preéminence attends but few of the stories, 
the stories have covered well nigh all the people of the earth 
by writers who know their respective sections of the globe. 
These writers have found inspiration in legend and history 
—from F. A. Kummer’s Tales of the Great Road to Leonard 
Nason’s tales of the Great War. These writers of 1926 have 
touched the world of art, of the professions, of the labourer. 
They have gone down with deep-sea divers, have worked with 
women in politics, and with policemen have rounded up crim- 
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inals. They have discovered new twists for stories of every 
season from Christmas to Thanksgiving. They have modern- 
ized old plots—see Emily J. Putnam’s “Helen in Egypt,” or 
Elsie Singmaster’s “A Lear of Shireman’s Gass’”—and have 
even revamped Mother Goose; witness Frances Noyes Hart’s 
rollicking “Banbury Cross.” They have covered the range 
from stark realism to glamorous romance—the extremes are 
Sherwood Anderson and Donn Byrne. They have stepped 
beyond the natural and made excursuses into the super- 
natural: compare Wilbur Daniel Steele’s “The Gray Goose” 
and Mary Roberts Rinehart’s “The Gray Goose.” They 
have exploited the circus—Courtney Ryley Cooper, ring- 
master—and have studied the psychology of all the impor- 
tant animals, Albert Payson Terhune leading with his collies; 
Will Levington Comfort presenting a rare elephant in Judith 
Iscariot. These writers dramatize children, Walter Trumbull 
in' his Apple stories, for example; or the aged—whether 
tenderly as Margaret Emerson Bailey does in “Twilight,” 
or sardonically, as Dorothy Parker does in “‘The Wonderful 
Old Gentleman.” They remember the hard and beautiful 
way of the teacher: two excellent tributes are “The Woman 
Who Was Forgotten,” by Bess Streeter Aldrich, and “Roses 
in December,” by Christine Whiting Parmenter. But the 
motives and behaviour of ‘just folks” interest most of these 
writers who, according to their bent, regard the pageant as 
comedy or tragedy. 

This volume represents the extent just indicated in variety 
of subject, of form, of style; in setting; in character; in na- 
tionality; in the many kinds of conflict—whether physical 
or mental or spiritual—conflict that lies at the foundation of 
every good short story as of life itself. 

“Bubbles” Mrs. Wood sees 


dallying with light step over the merest crust of earth and conveying 
that another story of sinister horror lies beneath into which one. may 
crash at any instant. To tell it with only the peephole guess of a child 
who “could feel a shadow coming before she could see it”? lies only within 
the power of a master. 


Mr. Neal also observes the successful employment of difficult 
technique by which the narrative discloses the story under- 
neath the story, and the further success by which indirect 
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indication clearly discloses character. Mr. Ramsay, though 
feeling it lacks something of power to convict, admits its dis- 
tinction. Mr. Colton finds in its subtle power all Steele’s 
peculiar quality. The chairman regards it a consummate 
specimen of the story writer’s art. The material, less capably 
designed and modelled, might so easily have fashioned a 
melodrama as lurid as any of Poe’s tales of insanity. Recall, 
in particular, the ghastly and macabre climax of “The Black 
Cat.” Then read “Bubbles.” You cross the greater part 
of a century, from that day when horror was emphasized for 
effect, to the present when horror is apparently diminished 
for the desired impression. Only apparently, for the author 
knows the actual horror is the more appalling at the moment 
it rises above the surface incident, suggesting—as it emerges 
—all the terrors of the abyss. 

“Death in the Woods” is aptly characterized by Mr. Colton 
as casual, even for Anderson; “but there’s something about it. 
It’s a ‘genuine Anderson.’” Mr. Neal thinks it somewhat 
marred by “rambling and haphazard narrative, digressions, 
immaterialities and impertinences”; yet he agrees with the 
other judges that it manages to achieve its effect. Mr. 
Ramsay thinks it a fair example of Anderson’s special manner, 
a good specimen of the “tough-minded” attitude so much in 
favour just now with our intelligentsia. He regrets that both 
Dreiser and Anderson do not add to their Maupassant facility 
of outlook some of the French master’s stylistic command. 
Mr. Colton, too, wishes he were not quite so slovenly but adds, 
‘likely he would lose more than he gained if he took to trim- 
ming.’”’ When one knows that “Death in the Woods” is 
really a chapter from a novel, the seeming irrelevancies and 
digressions at once strengthen and adorn the pattern woven 
by the reminiscent narrator. The chairman likes it for its 
calmly tragic theme, struggling as if blindly to evolve and, 
at length, standing free: one may be born only to feed physical 
hunger. The brutal realism, which none may gainsay, here 
darkly borders on beauty. Mr. Colton concludes, “I know 
some European critics who would certainly put Anderson’s 
‘Death’ first.” 

“The Nurse” bears witness to the unusual versatility of its 
author. In another mood and style than that in which 
“They Grind Exceeding Small” (Volume I, “O. Henry 
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Memorial Prize Stories’’) was fashioned; of a texture different 
from the Maine village series; without the dramatic episode 
of such outdoor narratives as ‘The Accident” (1925)—the 
story is one of character in an irreducible minimum of com- 
pleteness. This completeness exists through Millie’s sole 
passion warring with the details of daily life that rise to frus- 
trate it, details that inevitably must frustrate it. In the 
democracy of society the “case” of a poor old nurse receives 
due consideration and, under Mr. Williams’s keen diagnosis, 
apt disposal. Mrs. Wood comments on the poignancy of 
the analysis, which evokes the sympathy of the reader. Mr. 
Ramsay lists it among stories of real power and originality. 
Mr. Colton heads with it his division of those marked by some- 
thing out of the ordinary. It is a sound instance of the fact 
that humble and so-called realistic matter may be shaped to 
artistic purpose. 

Ada Jack Carver’s “Maudie” accompanied her “Treeshy”” 
through the readings of four judges. Mr. Neal’s comment 
that “Treeshy” is more light and delicate doubtless drew 
from him his somewhat higher rating, and explains in part 
why all the others gave it precedence. Mrs. Wood declares it 


a story of charm, of the long-ago South, whose spirit is sealed within old 
homes and streets from Charleston to New Orleans as surely as that old 
ghosts haunt the Appian Way, the Square of Bruges, Kasbah of Algiers 
or Barbizon Wood. One reads, and unconsciously remembers following 
the black cicerone through old Hotel St. Louis, room after room, lighted 
with a newspaper flare that left corners creepily dark and high lights 
staring. If the stairs descended from a vaulted ballroom of beauty to 
slave cells and auction block in the cellar, it was all under one roof. 


Frederick Stuart Greene, a good story writer lost in the Com- 
missioner of Public Works at Albany, wrote the Committee 
in praise of the skill by which a reader is made to love an ugly, 
wooden-legged, disreputable, thieving old woman. The 
chairman, in recording these comments and Mr. Ramsay’s 
“a story of distinction,” records also her agreement. She 
would emphasize, too, the mood which lies just between 
tears and laughter, as well as the serene flow of style; or, in 
Mr. Colton’s words, “Miss Carver’s English has charm.” 
Booth Tarkington’s “Stella Crozier” triumphs in charac- 
terizing a mean, selfish, and “close” woman. At the same 
time it tells a story, for Stella’s hatefulness in conflict with 
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more admirable persons fights hard and eventually loses. To 
watch the battle is as good as following a tennis match be- 
tween Mlle. Lenglen and Mr. Richards versus Miss Browne 
and Mr. Snodgrass. Mr. Neal suggests that Tarkington 
wrote of Stella in the mood of the student of behaviour and 
motive, not in that of an outright narrative-drama presenta- 
tion. But what could be more engaging than the dramatic 
naturalness of Mary Buell’s keen analysis, what more divert- 
ing than the ending by which even the infallible Mary was 
astounded! Mr. Neal admits the ultimate accomplishment 
of purpose: the convincing clearness of Stella. The chairman 
again humbly pays tribute to the genius of the author whose 
knowledge of women is uncanny, and—his own Mr. Kimos- 
ling might complete the trinity of adjectives—amazing and 
incredible. Mr. Colton quite reasonably observes that one 
would guess “Stella Crozier” to be by an old hand. 

“Symphonesque,” in the opinion of the final judge, mignt 
almost be great stuff. This comment seconds the verdict of 
four judges who awarded it first prize (May, 1926) in the 
Opportunity contest. The chairman of the O. Henry Me- 
morial Committee, who was also chairman of the Opportunity 
Committee for Stories, rated it first out of sixteen scripts. 
Zona Gale gave it first place; the late Stuart Sherman, second 
rank; Carl Van Doren, second. So adjudged, it easily won 
over its closest competitor. A tale of realism, of folk custom, 
of fanaticism, of passion blindly shifting its object of desire, 
of peace won through instinct and love. Its harmonious 
cadences, following the symbols of the several divisions from 
the allegro non troppo to the smorzando e tranquillo, illustrate 
anew the fundamental musical genius of the Negro race. 
It is a sincere expression of that race. voiced by a true inter- 
preter. : 

Lyle Saxon’s “Cane River” celebrates passions as purely 
primitive, passions that belong to unremembered jungle days 
yet still subject to unleash. But whereas Mr. Fauset writes 
from the heart of the drama, Mr. Saxon writes objectively, 
of the drama itself. Mr. Neal quite logically asserts that he 
sees no need for the story to be told as by a plantation Negro, 
or any Negro. There is just the difference between it and 
“Symphonesque.” Mr. Saxon’s narrative is at its best, the 
chairman agrees with Mr. Neal, when it seems to be in the 
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impersonal third person. “In laying out and execution the 
story seems to me of three-star quality,” Mr. Neal concludes, 
“especially the suggestional presentation of the more repel- 
lent details.”” It may be added that Mr. Saxon has lived on 
a plantation, not far from New Orleans, and knows his people. 
Mr. Saxon appears to Mr. Ramsay to be one of the two dis- 
tinct “finds” of the year. The other is Eleanor Mercein 
Kelly. 

paced’ in its familiarity with a race not often re- 
quisitioned for the short story, drew immediate admiration. 
A London firm bought it for English appearance; the author 
has given permission to a Frenchman and an Austrian for 
translation into their respective languages; and, within three 
months of its first printing, the O. Henry Memorial Com- 
mittee approve it as one of the outstanding tales of the year. 
Perhaps the end may falter a trifle, as one of the judges wrote 
the chairman, but the concession to the terminal surprise is 
more than compensated by the obvious preparations to that 
end. It isso much more than a romance, yet even that ten- 
tative raison d’étre reflects the oversophistication of Emily, 
the American girl, who was “not good enough”’; reflects her 
perfectly in the polished brightness of its smooth surface. 
The romance is, we say, the tentative reason; for, of course, 
the ultimate object of interest is the Basque family. No 
one who reads will forget the journey into the mountains, 
into the stronghold of the Urruty clan; no one will forget the 
aged matriarch, who knew her English as her French, yet 
tucked up her stiff skirts after Sunday mass to help garner 
the grain before the storm; no one will forget the substantial 
home or the ties of loyalty that bound the Urruty tribe. 
Nor can one forget the girl thrown into the depths of customs 
that have persisted for thirty centuries, depths where she 
floundered and was lost. Mr. Neal laconically states, ‘Bas- 
querie’ goes down among the roots of reality.” 

“ Claustrophobia’’—excellent title!—is another popular nit 
of the season. Letters from Oregon to Bermuda have praised 
it; playwrights see reason for putting it on the stage. Miss 
Goodloe’s Rémy challenges comparison with Mrs. Kelly’s 
Emily. Whereas Emily was too modernized and falsely 
sophisticated to know she wanted her man under any condi- 
tions, Rémy was too modern and sophisticated to have any 
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intention of letting her man put one over on her. If fear 
of the prison house had been all that troubled Warner, the 
reader might have chuckled over Rémy’s coup. But there 
was so much more than claustrophobia in poor Warner’s soul! 
He should have escaped. At the close, the reader emits for 
him the frightened gasp not for him, in the circumstances, 
expedient. The surprise really “makes” the story, an end 
adequately prepared in the character of Rémy, who always 
got what she wanted. ‘Sydney Smith wished he could take 
off his flesh and sit in his bones. The author has stripped 
a a character of flesh and paraded it starkl~ in its bones.” 
Neal. 

“The Madelaine,”’ though perhaps not the strongest of 
Mrs. Vorse’s Provincetown tales of Portuguese sailors, offers 
a new and disturbing illustration of the rivalry between a 
captain’s wife and his vessel. It is the best example of this 
peculiar struggle the chairman has come across since Steele’s 
“Guiablesse”” of some years back. Mr. Neal thinks the 
author has been prodigal of ideas, that “one person dying or 
going to death out of his wits and thinking himself back in an 
earlier period of his life is enough for any story.”” For him, 
the end of the first story is synchronous with the death of 
Agnes. Yet the author chose to show love of wife stronger 
than love of boat; so long as Agnes lived, ’Smatta Delrio did 
not know she came first. Only her death truly informed him. 
There was needed, then, the final demonstration. 

“A Death on Eight’ Avenue”’ was chosen for its assurance 
in representing the American people who live, for the most 
part, in places like Bill’s; in neighbourhoods like that of 
Eight’. The same old human nature, rising from depths to 
heights, acting in accord with its own concept of right and 
wrong, Mr. Graeve embodies in Florrie. True to her setting, 
she behaved as the code of that setting would have her behave 
in respect to squealing; true to her love for Bill, she put the 
“rat” out of the way. Conflict between code and feeling has 
formed the backbone of many a story; not often with the 
rugged strength here employed, the economy and the convic- 
tion. One of the judges uses a gnomic quotation to express 
his whole summing up of its merits: In parvo multum mul- 
taque. 

eolowing the work of Karl W. Detzer has been a source of 
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pleasure to tne chairman. Nothing he has written, not even 
his “Outside” (Century, August, 1926), has seemed quite so 
identified with the world of his subject matter as ‘The Wreck 
Job.” Read the passage recounting the taking out of the 
wreck train: 


Of these seven cars, the derrick rode first. Its massive steel boom 
poked forward like the head of a prehistoric skeleton, its great block 
swinging idly, grab hooks clanking, and yellow firelight showing in the 
boiler back of the windlass or crab. The wheel car followed next, packed 
tight with eight emergency trucks. Then a gear car, stacked with the 
implements of rescue, tools for clearing up littered tracks, iron bars, 
coils of rope, mighty worm jacks, block and tackle, bolts, rails, chains. 


But why continue? Don’t you see Detzer sitting out on the 
siding, eyes on the scene, mind storing it away? You would 
if you were not sure that, somehow, he had once been part 
of it all—no mere observer. The feel of mass, the glare of 
firelight, the snorting of the thick-shouldered freight engine, 
the efficiency of Michael Ahearn, who drove his crew with 
oaths that rang across the cluttered trackage—all enter in- 
tegrally into the story of the rescue. And how capitally the 
author repeats the wreck job! The story builds itself out of 
American brawn; its bones and sinews are real; it is one of 
ours. 

“The Thrice Bereft Widow of Hung Gow” appeals not 
only to the Committee as the best of the Oriental stories Mr. 
Dobie has yet written, but won tribute from a Chinese illus- 
trator in its attainment of the right atmosphere and psychol- 
ogy. They are very, very true, Mr. Keye Luke says, “while 
the mental machinations, the philosophical utterances are 
typically Celestial.” In its restraint and reticence the tale 
might have been told by a severely schooled, exquisitely cul- 
tured son of Han. The excellent plot management by which 
the widow is permitted to save her “‘face”’ is surely demanded 
by the Oriental; the careful characterization, by which the 
widow easily accepts that salvation, is not less demanded by 
the Occidental reader. Mr. Dobie’s regard for correct detail, 
from food to philosophy, his economy and his sure architec- 
tural sense all contribute to that perfection of finish without 
which his stories are seldom given over to publication. 

“The Dew on the Fleece” Mr. Neal assigns three stars for 
these reasons: 
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Sherwood Anderson material without the Anderson (eé al.) point of 
view. Jason and his mother, and therefore the story, express the Amer- 
ican attitude of character faced with obstacles or hostile conditions— 
the “bloody but unbowed”’ “‘we-have-just-begun-to-fight”’ spirit. Miss 
Emma represents another aspect of it. Stella represents the hostile 
attitude and conditions. The criticism of ignorant and intolerant ma- 
a is keen; and the idealism is not portrayed as weak fuzzy-witted, 
or iutue. 


Mr. Ramsay, thinks it distinctly clever, with more than a 
gleam, but a bit disappointing. The chairman admires it 
for its delicate nuances of contrast; the power of Lace Broode 
commingled with her love for the dew on the goldenrod; 
the log cabin of the Wabash region flashed against the scenes 
conjured up by the Deschamps painting; the evanescent and 
trivial loveliness of Stella matched by the simple epic of Miss 
Emma’s life. Most of all for the finality with which Jason 
rejects the woman for his art. ‘ 

Harry Payne Burton, the editor of McCall’s Magazine, in 
which Miss Cather’s unavailable story, “My Mortal Enemy,” 
first appeared, graciously permitted the Committee to sub- 
stitute for it “Singing Eagles.” This story ranks somewhat 
higher with the Committee than do the remaining stories 
listed from McCall’s. 

“Singing Eagles” needea as conditions for its successful 
evolution not only a knowledge of flying technique, a store 
of grim incident and identification with the world of flyers; 
but also a woman’s point of view to balance that of the air- 
man. A. M. Jacobs, once supposed by the publishers of 
scientific aviation articles to be a man, is Marguerite Jacobs. 
From her work in the field near Dayton she has absorbed the 
masculine spirit; a woman herself, she knew already how 
women feel about husbands in the sky. The conflict between 
Bruce and Martha she works to the right conclusion. Bruce 
gives in when he understands Martha’s suffering; Martha 
surrenders when she recognizes that she has taken away from 
him all that he has. Every woman should read “Singing 
Eagles,” which, without a word of advice, urges all women 
not to hinder but to help their men. Most aviation stories 
are, with the planes, “up in the air,” romantic, too often far- 
fetched. This is the first, so far as we know, that successfully 
dramatizes the business of flying and all it means to the family 
on the ground. 
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First on the list of short short stories stood James Branch 
Cabell’s “Between Worlds,” the right to reprint which the 
author could not grant. Albert Richard Wetjen’s ‘“Com- 
mand,” published in Sea Stories, April, 1926, is the runner-up 
and receives, therefore, the special prize of $100 for the best 
short short story. 

“Command” was ranked high as a short short story for 
its sure and swift fulfilment of purpose. This recountal of 
Captain Taplow’s duties illumines the voyage of a master at 
sea, flashing into high light his obscure and even concealed 
daily conflicts, in all of which he must conquer if he brings 
his vessel safe to port and maintains his right to rule. The 
number of Taplow’s difficulties may appear packed; yet all 
might be encountered on any voyage; the captain must be 
ready to meet all—and more. If Taplow represents any 
captain, and if the story is a generalization, the skill is the 
greater by which the typical is so specialized as to create the 
illusion of a single concrete instance. But he will appear 
wholly individual to most readers. The chairman wagers 
he is also the captain in “Fog” (S. E. P., Sept. 18th), a longer 
story praised particularly by Mr. Ramsay. 

In awarding “‘Command7”’ the special prize of $100 for the 
best brief short story of 1926, the Committee are glad to 
welcome Mr. Wetjen into American citizenship. In his 
stories of the sea and seamen, he is in direct line of succession 
to Joseph Conrad. 


THE LISTS 


In consulting the appended lists, the reader will find helpful 
the following table of abbreviations: 


ABBREVIATIONS 
Ad. Adventure 
Aim. Ainslee’s Magazine 
Am. American Magazine 
Am. Merc. American Mercury 
Am. P. American Parade 
A. A. Argosy Alistory Magazine 
Ail, Atlantic Monthly 
BiB: Blue Book Magazine 


Book. Bookman 
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Catholic World 

Century Magazine 

Collier’s Weekly 

Complete Story Magazine 

Country Gentleman 

Delineator 

Dial 

Designer and Woman’s Magazine 

Detective Stories Magazine 

Echo 

Everybody's Magazine 

Flynn’s Magazine 

Forum 

Good H. ousckeeping 

Harper’s Bazar 

H arpers Magazine 

Hearst's International and Cosmopolitan 
Magazine — 

Hue and Cry (Annual) 

Junior League Bulletin 

Ladies’ Home Journal 

Liberty 

McCall’s Magazine 

McClure’s Magazine 

McNaught’s Magazine 

Modern Priscilla 

Munsey’s Magazine 

Opportunity 

People’s Home Journal 

Pictorial Review 

Red Book Magazine 

Saturday Evening Post 

Scribner’s Magazine 

Sea Stories 

Short Stories 

Success 

Sunset Magazine 

Weird Tales 

Woman’s Home Companion 

Woman’s World 

Woman’s Viewpoint 
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LIST I 


Stories ranking highest in the judgment of the Committee 
of Four bear a star. (From these was drawn the list on 
page vii). 

Adams, Bill, *Posted Missing (S. S., Apr. 25). 

Anderson, Sherwood, *Death in the Woods (Am. Merc., 
Sept.). 

Bailey, Margaret Emerson, *Twilight (W. H. C., Feb.). 

Benefield, Barry, *With Banners Blowing (W. H. C., May). 

Benét, Stephen Vincent, *True Thomas (G. H., Apr.). 

Boyd, Thomas, The Ninety Day Wonder (S. S., May 25). 

Bradford, Gamaliel, The Meteor (Am. P., Jan.). 

Britton, Kenneth Phillips, A Friend of the Great Le Fevre 
(Adl., May). 

Bromfield, Louis, *Justice (F., Dec., 1925). 

Bryson, Lyman, *The Life and Death of Mary Trevena 
(Adl., Jan.). 

Byrne, Donn, *The Wall That Is High (P. R., July). 

Cabell, Lone Branch, *What Saraide Wanted (R. B., Nov., 
1925). 

Carver, Ada Jack, *Treeshy (H., Feb.); *Maudie (H., July). 

Cather, Willa, *My Mortal Enemy (McCall, Mch.). 

Chambers, Robert W., Work (McCall, May). 

Cobb, Irvin S., *Finger That Kills (H. I. and C., Apr.). 

Cohen, Octavus Roy, *Mercy, Monsieur! (S. E. P., May 8). 

Connell, Richard, *The First Lie (S. Z. P., Mch. 29). 

Cozzens, James Gould, *A Letter to a Friend (P. R., May). 

Detzer, Karl W., *The Wreck Job (S. S., Sept. 10). 

Dobie, Charles Caldwell, *The Thrice Bereft Widow of Hung 
Gow (P. R., May). 

Dreiser, Theodore, *Convention (Am. Merc., Dec., 1925). 

Fauset, Arthur Huff, *“Symphonesque (O¢., June). 

Goodloe, Abbie Carter, *Claustrophobia (Scr., Apr.). 

Graeve, Oscar, *A Death on Eight’ Avenue (C., Mch.). 

Jacobs, Marguerite, *Singing Eagles (McCall, Sept.). 

Kelly, Eleanor Mercein, *Basquerie (S. E. P., July 3). 

Lardner, Ring W., *Who Dealt (H. I. and C., Jan.). 

Lloyd, Beatrix Demarest, *The Intention of the Testator 
(S. 2. P., July 24). 

Macdonald, W. A., *Time (Ad., Dec. 20, 1925). 
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Mahoney, James, The Conspicuousness of Monsieur Cra- 
poussin (P. R., June). : 
Marks, Percy, Powdered Wings (Scr., Sept.). 
comets aaa *The Wonderful Old Gentleman (P. R., 
an.). 
Robinson, Gertrude, *The Blooming (F., June). 
Saxon, Lyle, *Cane River (Dial, Mch.). 
Singmaster, Elsie, *Harrington (L. H. J., May). 
ee ee Lindsay, *The Dew on the Fleece (C., 
ay). 
Steele, Hie Daniel, *Beauty (G. H., Jan.); *Bubbles (Z., 
uz.). 
Stone, Elinor Cowan, The Fabric of Royalty (G. H., Sept.). 
Tarkington, Booth, *Stella Crozier (L. H. J., Dec., 1925). 
Vorse, Mary Heaton, *The Madelaine (G. H., Mch.). 
Wharton, Edith, *A Bottle of Evian (S. E. P., Mch. 27); The 
Young Gentlemen (P. R., Feb.). 
Williams, Ben Ames, *The Nurse (H., April). 
Willson, Dixie, *Moon-Rose (D., Dec., 1925). 
Young, Stark, My Grandfather McGehee’s Wedding (Scr., 
Aug.). 
LIST IL 


In the judgment of the chairman and, in most instances, of 
Mrs. Wood, the following stories rank next to those of List I: 


Adams, Samuel Hopkins, The Emperor Learns a Tune (P. R., 
Aug.). 

Aldrich, Bess Streeter, The Woman Who Was Forgotten 
(Am., June). 

Anthony, Joseph, A Surprise for Stanislav (C., Jan.). 

Austin, Mary, Hosteen Hatsanai Recants (Three Tales of 
Love, Am. Merc., Mch.). 

Bailey, Margaret Emerson, The Breathing Space (H., Sept.). 

Bailey, Temple, The Crystal Bowl (McCall, Dec., 1925). 

Banning, Margaret Culkin, When Debt Comes in at the Door 
(Am., Dec., 1925); Room 811 (S. E. P., Dec. 5, 1925); 
The Battle of the Fur Coats (McCall, Feb.); Her 
Husband’s Shoes (S. E. P., Feb. 6.) 

Beer, Thomas, Love’s Bitter Mystery (S. £. P., Nov. 7, 1925); 
Reunion (S. E. P., Dec. 12, 1925); Splendor and 
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Glory (S. E. P., Jan. 16); The Romantic Hour (S. E. 
P., Mch. 20). 

Benefield, Barry, The Secret Chaperon (W. H.C., Mch.). 

Benét, Stephen Vincent, The Lucky Fist (Col., June 19). 

Bennett, James W., A Departure Delayed (C. W., July). 

Boogher, Susan Meriwether, Grimaldi (Jr. L. B., Jan.). 

Boyd, James, Slim (McCall, Jan.). 

Brady, Mariel, The Campaign Manager (G. H., June); In 
the Cards (D. and W. M., Aug.); Stage Settings (Suc., 
Sept.). 

Brinig, Myron, Some Fine Day (Mun., Nov., 1925). 

Bronson, F. W., Picaroon (£v., Sept.). 

Brooks, George S., Twelve to Eight (Scr., Dec., 1925); The 
Pipe Major (Scr., Aug.). 

Brown, Alice, Adventure (H., June). 

Brown, Bernice, Mounds (L. H. J., Nov., 1925.) 

Burt, Katharine Newlin, A Man’s Woman (Z. I. and C., Apr.) 

Butler, Ellis Parker, The Silver Bowl (P. R., Sept.). 

Cabell, James Branch, In the Sylan’s House (R. B., Mch.). 

Canfield, Dorothy, Mr. Rooster Rebels (F., Nov., 1925). 

Cary, Lucian, One of the Hard-Boiled Kind (Col., Nov. 28, 
1925); Show Me the Way to Go Home (Col., Aug. 28). 

Clausen, Carl, Poker Face (S. E. P., Feb. 27); Balance 
Brought Forward (B. B., Apr.). 

Cline, Leonard, Don Juan in Baltimore (Scr., May). 

Cobb, Irvin S., Peace on Earth (H. I. and C., Dec., 1925); 

“ Plaster of Paris (H. I. and C., Jan.); He Who Laughs 
Last (H. I. and C., Feb.); With the Best Intentions in 
the World (H. I. and C., Mch).; A Thoroughly Bad 
Woman (H. I. and C., May); Three Wise Men of the 
East Side (H. I. and C., July). 

Cohen, Octavus Roy, Free and Easy (R. B., April); Detective 
Hanvey Pays a Midnight Call (Am., May). 

Coleman, Sarah Lindsay (Mrs. O. Henry), Invisible Cords 
(McCall, Nov., 1925). 

Comfort, Will Levington, Judith Iscariot (S. E. P., Nov. 21, 
1925); Trouble in the Dust (S. Z. P., Apr. 3). 

Condon, Frank, The Fighting Rabbit (S. E. P., Nov. 21, 


1925). 
Connell, Richard, Evidence (S. E. P., Feb. 6); Shoddy (S. E. 
P.; July 3). 
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Cooper, Courtney Ryley, Hippopotamus Number Two (Col., 
Dec. 10,1925.) 

Corley, Donald, The Glass Eye of Throgmorton (P. R., 
June); The House of Lost Identity (P. R., Sept.). 

Cram, Mildred, The Swede Woman (Col., Nov. 21, 1925); 
Little Old Mother (McClure, June); Five and Ten 
Cent Pearls (Col., Aug. 7). 

Crowell, Chester T., Untamed (Am. Merc., Nov., 1925); 
Juror Number One (S. £. P., July 3); Valhalla-Bound 
(S52 Ee P., Sept. 4); 

Croy, Homer, Grandma and the Gigolo (R. B., Aug.). 

Davis, Elmer, Bride of Quietness (Z., Sept.). 

Delano, Edith Bernard, Next to Godliness (S. E. P., May 15). 

Derieux, Samuel, Mountain Interval (Col., Jan. 23) 

Dobie, Charles Caldwell, Partners (H#., Apr.). 

Dwight, H. G., The Official Returns (Adl., Dec., 1925). , 

Dwyer, James Francis, Dough (R. B., June). 

Edmonds, Walter, The End of the Tow-Path (Scr., July). 

Evans, Ida M., Fisherman’s Folly (C. G., Aug.). 

Ferber, Edna, Every Other Thursday (H. I. and C., July). 

Fergusson, Harvey, The New Englander (Am. Merc., Feb.). 

Fitzgerald, F. Scott, Presumption (S. £. P., Jan. 9); The 
Dance (R. B., June). 

Flynn, T. T., The Twenty-Mile Grade (S. S., Dec. 10, 1925); 
Shadow (Ad., July 23). 

Gaither, Rice, The Blue Pigeon (McClure, July). 

Gerould, Gordon Hall, Broken Meats (Scr., Nov., 1925). 

Glenn, Isa, Dawn of Nothing (C., Aug.). 

Gordon, Eugene, Rootbound (OP., Sept.). 

Grey, Zane, From Missouri (McCall, Aug.). 

Hare, Amory, Andromeda and Perseus (Scr., June). 

Hart, Frances Noyes, Banbury Cross (S. E. P., June 12). 

Hartman, Lee Foster, Veneer (H., Jan.); The Black Fan 
(C., Jan.); Mirage (H., May). 

Herbst, Josephine, Dry Sunday in Connecticut (Am. Merc., 
July). ' a 

Hull, Alexander, Wooing Christina (Sum., Sept.). 

Hull, Helen, Clay Shuttered Doors (H., May). 

Hurst, Fannie, Madagascar Ho! (H. I. and C., Mch.); Here 
Comes the Bride (A. I. and C., Apr.); Song of Life 
(H. I. and C., Sept.). 
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Hurst, S. B. H., The Jonah (Ev., Apr.); Alias the Parson 
(S. S., May 10); Trial by Jungle (S. S., May 25). 

Huston, McCready, Mrs. Arnold’s Smile (Scr., Dec., 1925); 
Breakfast if Desired (R. B., April); The Mechanical 
Genius (C., July). 

John, William M., Through Hell (C., Sept.). 

Johnson, Owen, Sealed Papers (R. B., Dec., 1925). 

Johnston, Calvin, The Run of the Outlaw Mail (S. S., Nov. 
IO, 1925). 

Josselyn, Talbert, The Bracelet (W. T., Sept.). 

Kahler, Hugh McNair, Shining Armor (S. £. P., July 10). 

Kelly, Eleanor Mercein, La Bella Gina (Z., Sept.). 

Kerr, Sophie, we (C., Aug.); Youth Is Served (S. £. P., 
July 17). 

Kummer, Frederic Arnold, The Little Corporal’s Dream 
(G. H., Sept.). 

Lardner, Ring W., I Can’t Breathe (H. I. and C., Sept.). 

Lea, Fannie Heaslip, The Purple Scarf (CG. H., July). 

McCulloch, Fred H., “‘There’s a Land That Is Fairer Than 
Day” (McCall, Nov., 1925). 

McFee, William, The Virgin of Loreto (R. B., Jan.); The 
Vanished Passenger (R. B., June); The Armoire 
(R. B., July). 

McLean, Margharite Fisher, West of Romance (Scr., Dec., 
1925). 

Mabie, Louise Kennedy, The Sea-Green Incorruptible 
(Las So N6V., 2625). 

Rese J. P., A Thousand in the Bank (S. E. P., May 
I 


Mason, Grace Sartwell, The First Stone (H., Aug.). 
Montague, Margaret Prescott, Big Music (F., Mch.). 
Montross, Lynn, City of Fireflies (P. R., July). 

Morrow, Honoré Willsie, Thank You, Pocahontas (D., Nov., 


1925). 
Nason, Leonard H., Coneyac and the Colonel (S. E. P., July 


17). 

Neidig, William J., Trail’s End (S. E. P., Feb. 20); Rattle- 
snake (S. £. P., Mch. 6); Velvet (S. E. P., June s). 

Oliver, Jennie Harris, Muddy Shoes (D., Mch.). 

Ormsbee, Helen, Something in View (McCall, Dec., 1925); 
First Act, Last Act (McClure, June). 
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Parmenter, Christine Whiting, Roses in December (D., Apr.). 

Pattullo, George, No Kin (S. E. P., Feb. 27). 

Pelley, Poet Dudley, Forgotten Village (aun., Dec., 
1925). 

Perry, Peter, Greed (F/., Aug. 14). 

Phillips, Dorothy Sanburn, Strangers Under One Roof (Am., 
Dec., 1925). 

Post, Melville Davisson, The Forgotten Witness (Am., Sept.). 

Pratt, Lucy, Premonition (G. H., May). 

Pulver, Mary Brecht, Mr. and Mrs. Gildersleeve (S. E. P., 
Mch. 13); Western Stuff (S. E. P., Apr. 24). 

Putnam, Emily J., Helen in Egypt (Adl., Apr.). 

Sota Helen, Drusilla Learns to Be a Wow (M. P., 
July). 

Rich, H. Thompson, The Million Dollar Lie (Ev., Dec., 1925). 

Richardson, Norval, And It Was So (G. H., July). 

Rinehart, Mary Roberts, The Gray Goose (S. E. P., Aug. 14). 

Ripley, Thomas, Next Case (Scr., June). 

Ryerson, Florence, Willie the Worm (Am., Sept.) 

Santini, Vera, Bondage (C., Sept.). 

Schoonmaker, Frank, Djeballa (H. and C.). 

Scoville, Samuel, Jr., The Lopstick (R. B., Apr.); Khambu 
(R. B., Aug.). 

Seifert, Shirley, The Cigarette Girl (D., Feb.). 

Shannon, Mary, The Last Old-Timer (P. H. J., Mch.). 

Singmaster, Elsie, Bred in the Bone (P. R., Nov., 1925); 
Frau Nolte (C., Dec., 1925); Mrs. Eveland (L. H. J., 
Mch.); A Lear of Shireman’s Gass (S. Z. P., Apr. 17). 

Smith, Faith Ellen, The Victor (D. and W. M., July). 

Smith, Gordon Arthur, The Sapphire (H., Dec., 1925). 

Springer, Fleta Campbell, We Who Do Not See Ghosts (Z., 
Mch.). 

Starrett, Vincent, The Flying Mouse (S. S., Dec. 25, 1925); 
The Corpus Delicti (S. S., Apr. 25); The Arm in the 
Doorway (S. S., May to). 

Steele, Wilbur Daniel, Brother’s Keeper (#., Dec., 1925); 
The Gray Goose (H., Mch.); Fe-Fi-Fo-Fum (P. R., 
Aug.). 

Stone, Elinore Cowan, The Devil-Fish (A. A., Mch. 6); 
Lonch for Two (G. H., Feb.). 

Strater, Edward L., The Other Road (Ser., Mch.). 
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Strong, Anna Louise, A Night on the Transsiberian (C., June). 
Suckow, Ruth, An Investment for the Future (Am. Merc., 


Jan.). 
Synon, Mary, Judith Romer (G. H., Nov., 1925). 
Tarkington, Booth, Clytie’s Look (L. H. J., June). 
Tarleton, Fiswoode, Carnival (Ad., Mch. 20). 
Terhune, Albert Payson, The Killing (L. H. J., May). 
Titus, Harold, Age (Zv., Feb.); Eyes for the Blind (Am., 
Mch.) 


Topham, Thomas, Samson Enticeth Delilah (A. A., Mch. 
20); Hot Chickens (D. S. M., Aug. 7). 

Train, Arthur, The Roll of Honor (S. £. P., July 10). 

Trumbull, Walter, Leap Frog (D., Nov., 1925); Apple Assists 
(D., Feb.). 

Tyler, Edgar J., Sawdust (McCall, May). 
Upson, William Hazlitt, Silent Steve (S. E. P., June 19); 
John Rollinson’s Gas Mask (S. £. P., Sept. 4). 
Valensi, Marion Poschman, Two Out of Fifty-two (McCall, 
July.) 

Van Doren, Carl, The Ninth Wave (C., Dec., 1925). 

Van Dyke, Henry, A Wilful Andromeda (Scr., Aug.). 

Vorse, Mary Heaton, A Runaway Enchantress (L., July 31). 

Wagner, Grace Waith, An Ancient Mariner (F., Feb.). 

Walker, Stanley, Quarry of the Godly (Am. Merc., May). 

i oases Howells, The Whirligig Fight (S. S., Sept. 
IO). 

Watson, Marion Elizabeth, Ball-Footed Kas (L. H. J., Jan.). 

Way, Isabelle, Mirage (Z., Aug.). 

Weiman, Rita, Flapping Wings (R. B., Jan.); The Beloved 
Ghost (Z., July 24). 

West, Dorothy, The Typewriter (Op., July). 

Wetjen, Albert Richard, Fog (S. E. P., Sept. 18). 

Williams, Ben Ames, The Correction of Fools (S. E. P., 
Apr. 17); The Glib and Oily Art (S. E. P., Apr. 24); 
The Body Blow (S. E. P., May 1); The Shoemaker’s 
Wife (S. Z. P., Aug. 21). 

Williams, Wythe, Red Shadows (S. E. P., June 26). 

Winslow, Thyra Samter, Second Chance (P. R., Apr.). 

Wood, Clement, Her Excellency the Governor (Mum., Aug.). 

Wood, Frances Gilchrist, Color (R. B., Mch.). 

Wylie, Elinor, Ninety-nine Cream Bottles (W. H.C., Aug.). 
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LIST III 


Of the following short short stories those ranking highest 
with four members of the Committee bear a star: 


Benchley, Robert, The Customs of the Country (R. B., Feb.). 
Cabell, James Branch, *Between Worlds (Am. Merc., Sept.). 
Canfield, Dorothy, *Flowers of the Soul (D., Aug.). 
Fitzgerald, Brassil, *Courage (Ail., Nov., 1925). 

Gale, Zona, Belnap (Col., April 17); Bella (Col., Feb. 6). 
Hecht, Ben, *Her Name Was Mary (McClure, June). 
Humason, Sally, *All on a Summer’s Day (Col., July 10). 
Lardner, Ring W., *Travelogue (H. I. and C., May). 
McCallum, Mella Russell, The Jewel Bazaar (Col., Dec. 26, 


1925). 
Sherwood, Robert, * Extra! Extra!’ (Scr., July). 
Squier, Emma-Lindsay, Dead Man’s Shoes (R. B., Sept.). 
Stait, Virginia, The Cross (£., Feb.). 
Tarleton, Fiswoode, Feud (E., Apr.). 
Wetjen, Albert Richard, *Command (Sea S., Apr.). 
Williams, Henry Meade, Prelude to Supper (Scr., Sept.). 
Worts, George F., *The Old Rogue (Col., Mch. 27). 
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BUBBLES 
By WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 
From Harpers: 


Cae: lived in hotels, and her governess was always 
being mistaken for her mamma. Or it might be her 
trained nurse or it might be Daddy’s secretary who was mis- 
taken for her mamma. Most often it was governess. Miss 
Flower, Miss Runkle, Madame Dunaye, respectively in Nice, 
on the Isle of Man, and in Deauville, were governesses. But 
Miss Tolley, in Florida, was Daddy’s secretary. And Mrs. 
Kenyon (with long silky legs and an amount of pale-gold 
hair) was Carol’s trained nurse for nearly three months at 
Capri, though fortunately Carol was not ill a day of the time. 

It was a little confusing at first, each time, for in a way 
they all seemed much alike. One had to remember arbitrarily, 
that was all, just as one had to remember -that whereas two 
““f’s” hitched together make “double-f,” two “v’s”’ hitched 
together make a “‘double-u.”’ Moreover, Coddie helped her. 
“Do mind now, child; if anyone’s to ask you, Miss Runkle 
is your governess. Wot Daddy’s secretary, this time, but 
Carol’s governess.”’ Coddie was severe about this, unneces- 
sarily so, it seemed to Carol, upon whom would be lost the 
glitter of an ironical amusement in the nurse’s sea-gray eyes. 

Coddie was middle-aged, and broad, and ate with Carol 
and not with Daddy. No matter who was governess, Coddie 
did the governing; no matter who was trained nurse, Coddie 
did the nursing; and even if it happened to be a secretary, 
it was Coddie who got the letters from the concierge, the 
commissionaire, or the desk clerk, and arranged them on the 
table in Daddy’s room. And beyond all, Coddie was per- 
manent. 

It had never occurred to Carol to wonder what would have 
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happened to the world had Coddie not been permanent. 
Perhaps it had to Mr. Bonaparte. Perhaps that was why he 
was always so polite to her, poor man, walking lightly among 
his words with her, as a man (and a little ashamed of it) 
walking on tiptoe past a sleeping dog. 

Mr. Bonaparte was of medium height, well set up, with 
fair hair and moustache waxed at the points, and blue eyes 
which had a way of widening abruptly sometimes, like the 
eyes of some people who suffer from the pangs of unadmitted 
maladies. At forty-one he had habitually a deep line which, 
springing from between his eyes, divided into dozens of creases 
all over his forehead, as fine as threads and as tangled as the 
hunting of the Wandering Jew. This wasn’t always, to be 
sure. Sometimes his brow was as smooth as a boy’s. Such 
were the times when Carol admired him most, and Coddie, 
knowing by the signs what was in the air, admired him least 
of all. 

Coddie admired him most when she was seeing him most, 
that is, when there were but the three of them, and Mr. 
Bonaparte cleaved grimly to the apartment, and grew white 
of conscience and rumpled of soul and clothing, alternately 
_tender and sharp with Carol, and (for once) defiantly spleenish 
with Coddie herself, till he was like a lean wolf prowling the 
windows by day, and by night, in his slippers, the bedroom 
floor. 

Carol admired him most when she was seeing him least. 
Not for more than scattered minutes in whole days. A 
*‘good-morning”’ perhaps, and late in the morning, too, after 
she had been brought back from her walk in Central Park or 
Kensington Gardens or along the Croisette or the Lido sands, 
and he still in bed, like all the princes charming of Coddie’s 
tales rolled in one, with his brow smoothed out and an adven- 
turous kindness in his big, blue, far-off eyes. And after that 
only in chance glimpses—Daddy in the distance in High 
Street helping a lady into a motor car—Daddy in a vista of 
the Casino gardens at tea with a lady under a striped umbrella 
—or after the lights were lit and Carol in her bed, a blur of 
Daddy in the hallway in shining black and white and tails. 

Oh, how splendid he was! It was queer: Carol was proud 
and jealous all in one. She wished she were dying, so he 
couldn’t go but must stay and be distracted about her. Yet 
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just as fiercely she wanted him to go—out where the clustered 
lights were and the admiring throngs. ‘Do look: who és that 
wonderful man?” . . . “But don’t you know? You 
know the girl with the red-brown curls and the green jacket 
and gaiters—well, that’s her father !”’ Between the two wants 
she wept, and often she would be asleep before she could make 
up her mind which one she was mostly weeping for. : 
And presently, one day, “‘I shouldn’t be surprised,’’ she would 
confide to Coddie, ‘‘if Daddy were looking out for somebody 
for me—like a governess.” 

Why did Coddie make it sound so odd when she echoed, 
“T shouldn’t be surprised.” 

So they weren’t surprised when the trunks appeared in the 
rooms, and when Daddy, as if he had been on the point of 
forgetting to mention it, called back from the door on his 
way to luncheon, “By the way, might just pack things up, 
you know; we’re leaving for the south to-morrow” (or “for 
Scotland” or “for America”). Nor were they surprised 
when, arriving at the station, they found one seat in their 
compartment occupied by a lady, and the lady was Carol’s 
governess. 

Or in America, of course, it would be in the Pullman. 
That was where Miss Tolley was, in the bright low cave of the 
two seats and the berth made up above, and porters and other 
passengers stepping on one’s heels, and Daddy with his face 
pressed to the window as if trying to think what he might 
have forgotten, while he said in the back of his mouth, “This 
is Miss Tolley, Carol. Miss Tolley is going to do some secre- 
tarial work for Daddy down in Florida.” 

Miss Tolley was small and dark and quick, and she had en- 
thusiasms. She adored things. She adored the sea. She 
spent lots of time at Miami on the beach in an old-rose bath- 
ing costume, but she never went into the water. Coddie 
had funny ways of saying things to herself aloud. Later on 
she said to herself that Daddy had “let the Tolley go” for 
just that—that she “never went into the water.” 

Miss Tolley liked perfumes. 

Mrs. Kenyon did not like perfumes. She liked black coffee, 
black cigarettes, black Italian shawls, which was interesting, 
since she was so distinctly un-black herself, but all creamy 
and pale gold in the hot white Capri sun. 
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They were all different in little ways. Madame Dunaye 
disliked anything flavoured with pistachio and wore a ribbon 
across her forehead to make it look wide and low, and she and 
Daddy went to the races. 

Miss Flower was an English girl. Sometimes she grew red 
and at other times she cried. At the Manx Arms, where she 
was with them, she asked Coddie to let her have one of Carol’s 
lesson books, and sometimes when people looked at her she 
would come and get Carol, and they would sit in the gardens 
and read together, much to Coddie’s amusement later on. 
Miss Flower wouldn’t go near the water (though it wasn’t 
like Miss Tolley—it was sadder). On the steamer all the 
way across to New York she would hardly look at the waves, 
and unless she was tramping the deck with Daddy she was 
always hidden away somewhere inside, alone. Carol asked 
her why. Then she told Carol. ‘My father and my two 
brothers were fishermen. They were all lost at sea.” 

One night Miss Flower stole into the stateroom while 
Coddie was out. She got on her knees by Carol’s berth and 
put her face in the blankets and sobbed. ‘“‘Is it because you 
are frightened of being drowned?” Carol asked her. 

Miss Flower was a slow, big, hale person, and there was a 
silk of down on the arms she flung around Carol suddenly, 
- without a word. 

“Or why, then?” Carol persisted, feeling puzzled and re- 
sponsible. 

“Nothing! Nothing! Except that IL—I-—wisk you were 
mine |”? 

That’s an odd kind of a governess. 

Miss Flower wept too at the High Ridge House in the White 
Mountains. One night she wept nearly all night long. It 
must have been over something she and Daddy were discuss- 
ing late, for she was in Daddy’s room, where Carol could heart 
her sobbing. She could hear Daddy too. Once she heard 
distinctly what he said. ‘“You’ve got to be quieter, I beg 
of you, Clare! Good God! this isn’t the Continent, remember 
—this is America.” And once he too sobbed. 

He took Carol for a long tramp next day. When they got 
back home to the High Ridge House Miss Flower was gone. 

Times like that—just when someone was gone, and before 
Daddy had begun to grow fidgety—were the times above all 
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that Carolloved. It didn’t mean just the one tramp. There 
were dozens. Up hill and down dale, hand in hand, woods 
like Persian rugs where autumn was commencing, little clouds 
in the clear, and blue shadow splashes; boot nails ringing on 
the rocks, Daddy in rough tweeds, a big brown pipe going, 
instead of so many cigarettes. 

There was a hillside facing the sun, a field running down to 
a pine forest that, in its turn, ran down into a shining river. 
There was the ruin of a house, and on an outer corner of the 
old foundation they sat and let their legs hang over. And 
Carol began to feel queer. 

“Old Girl,” Daddy was saying, “what are you going to 
remember about your dad? Whatever do you suppose you 
think you really think of him?” 

Think? Oh, she couldn’t think. Somehow, the way she 
loved him—the way she was thrilled by his bigness and kind- 
ness and handsome strength, so that sometimes she was 
almost scared to know that he was there with her, undivided, 
monopolized—somehow or other, it was more than she cared 
to tackle in words. There are times in the heart of woman 
when lightness is the only way out. 

“T like,” she said (though she was feeling queerer all the 
while), “‘the way your moustache does at the ends, like the 
lances knights level at dastard cravens.”’ She squeezed his 
hand to make him understand this was whimsicality. ‘And 
I like the way this suit smells.” 

Daddy burst out laughing, twisting still tighter the mous- 
tache ends. ‘Ah, woman, woman!” 

But then he stopped and his face yrew red. After that it 
turned a greeny white, like the faces one sees in deck chairs, 
For a while he sat and hugged his knees. So he hadn’t under- 
stood after all. 

He said, “Old Girl, Daddy needs something. Daddy needs 
people. Daddy’s not much good in this world without— 
somebody.” 4 

Oh, but couldn’t he see? Idiot! there were tear drops in 
his eyes. 

But now Carol was feeling queerer than ever. 

“Daddy,” she said before she knew it, ““have we ever been 


here before?” ans ; 
“Here?” He stared at her, blinking. “No!” Then he 
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looked down the pasture to the woods and river, and gave a 
sort of start. ‘I see what you mean.” 

Tf he saw what she meant, certainly Carol didn’t. 

“Daddy, listen to me. Was I ever—did I ever havea 
mamma?” 

Daddy kept on looking steadily at the river. “By George, 
I see what you mean,” he repeated to himself. He slid from 
the wall and put his hands up. “Come, jump.” But her 
face was the funny colour now. “Lord!” he said, “what’s 
wrong? Tummy?” 

That was it. Presently she was ill-and-up-with-it in a 
corner of the wall. 

They laughed over it as they tramped back across the world. 
“What a silly thing to do!” . . . “What a perfectly!” 
Yet it was a little because they felt they had to. There was 
a change. That was the last of their walks just then. 


Daddy went under again. Anyone could see how vilely 
he hated to. The looks he gave Carol sometimes! It was 
as if he were a wolf in a forest, but the forest was enchanted, 
and even while he prowled and growled his horridest he was 
all the while trying to tell one with his dumb eyes that he 
wasn’t really a wolf at all but a prince under the spell of an 
evil sorcerer. 

{2 It was growing late in the season and the hotel was nearly 
empty, and there was nothing but the hotel in miles. Carol 
and Coddie discussed governesses. 

“He'll hardly find one here,” Carol decided, and Coddie 
concurred. 

Bored! How bored Daddy was! Not just yawning bored. 
It was a more positive thing; more like a disease he had to 
fight, and tried to fight, sometimes angrily and sometimes in 
dull despair. His trousers bagged at the knees and the ends 
of his moustache came undone. The hotel followed his mood; 
servants were laid off, the wooden corridors sounded hollower 
and hollower. 
~_Then one morning Coddie, bringing up the mail, said to 
Carol, “Here they are.”” She meant the folders. Cunard, 
White Star, United Fruit, Royal Mail. Carol looked them 
over superficially, then turned to the letters, which it was 
her privilege to sort, Mr. Bonaparte’s from Miss Eliza Codd’s, 
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“Here’s one for Daddy from someone who’s a doctor and 
who’s at home. ‘Doctor Kamp’s Home!’ Now isn’t that 
too silly to put on the outside?” 

Coddie was surprisingly impressed. Snatching the letter 
from Carol’s hand and hiding it behind her, she hardened her 
eyes at the girl as though it were a crime she had been caught 
in. And within two minutes after she had taken the mail 
into Daddy’s room, here was Daddy out in his pajamas. 

“Codd, I want you to get the trunks packed immediately. 
I’ve this letter from ” He hesitated, more and more 
distracted. ‘Carol, Old Girl, will you run along down and 
play on the veranda for a while? Dash!” 

Carol played on the veranda for a while, but she had noth- 
ing to play with, and a while is rather indefinite. Returning 
to the rooms she heard Coddie saying, “‘ Yes, Mr. Bonaparte, 
we’re both right: IJ would hardly do.” 

And Daddy, at his wit’s end, “Well, how to manage? I 
suppose my best plan would be to wire the agency to send 
somebody down direct to ‘The Pasture.’” 

Carol felt things a good deal more than she knew things. 
She could feel a shadow coming before she could see it. All 
the way to the station in the hotel car that afternoon—she 
didn’t know why—but it was dreadful. What made her cling 
so hard to Coddie’s hand? And why was Coddie, who hadn’t 
a cold, forever blowing her nose on the sly? 

Why was it so queer when they got into the parlour car? 
There was no new governess there, but that wasn’t the half, 
nor the hundredth. It happened just before the train started 
to move. Coddie bent of a sudden, dabbed a kiss on Carol’s 
temple, cried, “Be a good girl, now, always,” and in another 
wink there she was outside on the platform, waving, and the 
landscape was sliding, and Daddy and Carol were awkwardly 
all alone. : 

It was late at night, and it was a strange house, a strange 
room, and a strange bed. Strangest of all was the getting to 
bed. The only one there was to preside over it was Daddy 
(there were servants of sorts in the strange downstairs, but 
of course they wouldn’t do), and Daddy was bungling and 
distraught, and Carol was inept and distrait, and the whole 
affair was getting to be a dream which she wished she didn’t 
have to have. ; 
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How could she ask where such a thing as her nighty was 
when she couldn’t ask where Coddie was? In ways it was 
quite as hard for Daddy. With him it took the form of an 
embarrassment which grew with the child’s numbness and 
dumbness, till it seemed he would have to yell and shake her 
if she persisted in it ten minutes more. This going on as if 
nothing had happened! 

He did shake her presently, and gave her a fumbling kiss 
on top of her head, so that she couldn’t see his face. 

“Don’t know what it’s all about, do you, Old Girl? You'll 
be so happy, though, when you know the surprise.” 

‘When is the surprise?”’? Her voice was as dead as dead. 

“To-morrow.” 

“Ts it Coddie?”’ 

Daddy looked worse than exasperated; he looked hurt. 
Painstakingly, like one counting twenty before he spoke, 
he turned down the bed. Then he stared at the farther wall 
and said, “You’re getting too old for simply a nurse now, 
Carol. To-morrow your regular governess will be here.” 

“Oh-h-h-h!”’ 

Carol got in, pulled the covers to her chin, and lay quiet, 
studying him as he bent in circles picking up things that 
didn’t need picking up. 

“Oh-h-h-h! So-o-o-o! I see-e-e-e!” 

Daddy jerked up, his face flaming. 

“No, you don’t see. And it’s a real surprise—and can’t 
you take Daddy’s word for it—and not look like that—and 
—go to sleep like a good girl?” 
we rushed around. ‘Want a drink of water on your table? 

oP” 

He vanished, and presently he was back again in triumph 
bearing a kitten captured somewhere, a gray little creature 
with fluffy cheeks and pert eyes. 

“Look! Isn’t it cunning? Want to pet?” 

“No, thank you.” 

Unfortunately the kitten had taken matters into its own 
paws. No sooner had Daddy put it beside the pillow than 
it was gone under the covers, and no sooner was it curled in 
a lump on Carol’s chest than it began to purr. 

Carol would do nothing about it. Daddy stood and 
scratched his head. 
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“Well, I don’t suppose it’s at all the right thing. However 
—just to- night ” He sighed, opened the window, put 
out the light, and fled. 

Carol lay and stared into the dark. ‘‘So-o-0-0. I see-e-e-e.’ 

The first sob was hard to get up, the second was easier, pre 
then the wild tears came. The ball in her arms wriggled i in 
protest, not liking to be hugged so joltingly. . . . There, 
that was better. 

Not since she could remember had Carol been in one place 
long enough to be allowed to have a pet Kittens were amaz- 
ingly soft and warm. As, little by little, the sobbing wore 
itself out, so did the purring. Neither kittens nor kids can 
stay awake forever. 





Carol had a start when she awoke in the morning. It 
came back with a thump: “‘Coddie isn’t here.”” ‘Then, hearing 
someone in the room, she turned her head, and for a wink 
she thought it was Coddie. The same square figure, a broad 
back, a head with a top-knot. But when the person turned 
it was a stranger. 

Her name, she said, was Mrs. Lephant and, although it 
wasn’t her fault Carol had mistaken her for Coddie, Carol 
hated her. It didn’t help that Coddie would have cried 
“A kitten in bed !”’ and flung up her hands in just as holy a 
horror; no, somehow or other it wouldn’t have been the same. 
Nor would her “Up you get now, Carol; don’t be a lazy 
thing!’’ 

The thing that was hardest to bear, as Carol went about 
her dressing with averted eyes and heavy hands, was that 
Daddy had told her a deliberate fib. ‘Too old for simply a 
nurse now.” If that wasn’t to say she wasn’t to have a 
new nurse in poor Coddie’s place, she didn’t know what it 
was. Of course it never occurred to her that Mrs. Lephant 
might be the governess he had spoken of. Governesses don’t 
have red wrists and grizzling hair; if Carol knew anything in 
the world at going-on-seven, » she knew governesses. 

When Carol looked out of her window she had another start. 
Last night, whirling up in the car, it had all been dark. 
Now the sunshine of the clear morning discovered to her eyes 
an oblique and rocky pastureland falling away to a pine wood, 
and at the foot of the wood the broad Connecticut. 
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“Come along to your breakfast, child; don’t be lagging 
there.” 

Carol had felt queer once before. Was she going to have 
a “tummy” again? 

Mrs. Lephant came treading back. There would need to 
be some discipline. 

“Did you hear me, Carol, when I—— Why, what ails 
the child?” 

“Mrs. Lephant, I’ve been here before.” 

“Been here before? Gracious! It’s your home, isn’t 
ite’” 

“My—home?”’ 

“T thought your papa told me you were born here. : 
Now, whatever the game is, please leave it till after breakfast, 
my dear, and take my hand and come.” 

At breakfast, after a long time, Carol asked, ‘‘ Where is my 
daddy?” 

“He has gone out for a while. He didn’t say when he 
would be back.” 

“Oh-h-h!” (It was true about the governess’s coming 
then.) ‘‘I see-e-e.” 

That day of waiting was long and it was short. It was 
long on account of Coddie, who wasn’t there, and of Mrs. 
Lephant, who was. It was short on account of the diverting 
way in which each new thing about the place was at very 
first glance familiar, and then, as soon as Carol had time to 
think about it, strange. And also on account of the kitten, 
whose name, the cook said, was Bubble. 

Bubble was an irresponsible creature. It’s the way of the 
world. Impetuously loved, profoundly depended upon, she 
seemed to take a perverse delight in maintaining her own 
poise and doing as she sweetly pleased. Here one moment, 
rubbing an arched back, cleaving softly, purring like incipient 
volcanoes and brightening the sun—another moment and 
Bubble was no more. Run here and call there as Carol might, 
with panic growing in her, Bubble was gone. Gone like 
Coddie and, perhaps, like Coddie, never to come again. 

It wasn’t until after lunch (still no Daddy) that Carol dis- 
covered the wile of triumph. It might be a twig, but better 
it was a string with a crumple of paper tied at the end. 
Bubble was gone, was she? Forever? Well, then, forget 
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Bubble! Go about your business doing as you sweetly please. 
Prowl, explore. Craning at the eaves high overhead, where, 
in and out of the gingerbread frettings, birds wheeled with 
tiny whistling sounds, wonder what it can be that makes the 
heart stop, trying to rrmember—what? Or all of a sudden, 
scouting along a path between high barberry walls, know 
that there is a gravelly circle and a bird path at the farther 
end of it, and begin to run—and plop! Tug!—there’s Bubble, 
dropped from heaven, battling at the crumple of paper drag- 
ging quite forgotten in the rear, as if Bubble had never been 
away. 

Once it was nearly disastrous. On the side toward the 
valley the garden was built up, the stone wall of the terrace 
falling away ten feet at least to the pasture’s rocky ground. 
It was just here that the kitten exploded from a clump of 
rhododendrons, and Carol, turning her eyes at the tug, saw 
the gray fluff teetering after the paper along the giddy edge, 
at a perilous balance and apt at any breath to lose it and go 
tumbling away to break her neck. 

Carol stopped, her heart stopped, her hand froze. Prickles 
climbed her spine. She was afraid to breathe, but she had 
to breathe to whisper: 

“Mrs, Lephant—where are you?”’ 

“T’m right here, child. Why?” 

“Call Bubble a-a-way fr-from there. G-g-get another 
string and dr-dr-drag it Oh, she will fall off!’ 

Mrs. Lephant dared disaster by laughing out loud. ‘Why, 
my dear child, caés don’t fall. They never do. And even if 
they did—see!”’ 

With a swoop almost as quick as a cat’s Mrs. Lephant 
caught Bubble by the scruff and held her at arm’s length, 
squirming in terror of the abyss. Then leaning down and 
out over it, before Carol could so much as gasp, she had opened 
her fingers and let the kitten fall. 

“There, you see? It doesn’t matter how a cat is dropped, 
it always lands right side up. See, though! Why, Carol! 
don’t look at me so!”’ 

Carol hazarded one eye over. When she saw that Bubble 
wasn’t dead, but bouncing off along the foot of the wall with 
a tail as big as indignation, she stopped being faint. She 
sprang up. She towered, pink with fury 
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“Mrs, Lephant, I want you to know right square now I 
think you’re a—a fe 

But she was a well-brought-up girl, and it does tell. Ap- 
palled, she wheeled and ran as fast as she could run away. 
Mrs. Lephant called after her, but Carol would have cut off 
her ears before they would have heard. Tears blinded her, 
she crashed into plantings, scratched her legs on thorns, and 
hid in a deep hedge of lilacs, cowering down in the leaf shadow, 
so that that woman should never find her till the world’s end. 

Bubble found her, though. Together they thought their 
thoughts of hate. 

Someone was walking on the drive outside the hiding place. 
When Carol had decided it couldn’t be the Lephant she dared 
one peep. It was a lady. 

Something turned over with a flop in the middle of the 
child’s insides. ‘But I—I know her!” But then, as with 
all the other things, “Do I?”? How could she, when she 
couldn’t remember ever having seen her till this day? 

The lady’s eyes were fixed on the house and she walked like 
a laggard, perhaps because there were others coming behind. 
She had slightly wavy chestnut hair, laid back as smoothly 
as it would go from her temples and over her ears. Her face 
was pale but it was handsome. By that, and by her slender, 
prettily clad figure and her silk stockings and high-heeled 
shoes, Carol knew her of a sudden for what she was. She was 
the new governess. 

Slowly, still intent on the house before her, she passed out 
of the spy-gap in the leaves. Daddy moved into it, convers- 
ing with a gentleman with black whiskers and a gold-rimmed 
pince-nez. Coming to a halt just there, Daddy’s voice 
dropped to almost nothing. “Doctor,” he said, “I want— 
God knows how deeply I want to thank you. And I hope to 
Heaven it’s going to bkh——”” 

The other coughed, like people who are embarrassed by 
being thanked. 

“Thope so, too. And, Bonaparte, I believeso. Ishouldn’t 
have written you unless, by every test I know, I’d been 
convinced.”’ 

“Well?” Daddy’s eyes went after the vanished governess. 
He now seemed the embarrassed one. ‘Well, Doctor—you 
won’t stay, eh? Overnight?”’ 
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“T don’t think it’s best. I’ll call you up first thing in the 
morning—or better—I’ll drop around. Yes, I’ll do. that. 
Good-bye, Bonaparte. And good luck!” 

There was the sound of a motor near at hand getting up 
its appetite. Both men blew their noses. Carol slid out 
the other way, quiet as an Indian, and made for the farthest 
corner, where was the house that held the garden tools. 

Governesses were always bad enough. But ¢his one! And 
Daddy blowing his nose with strangers! And Mrs. Lephant! 
“Bubble!” she wailed, “where, oh, where is Coddie gone?” 

But before Bubble could even begin to answer, a shadow 
around the toolhouse corner was followed by the hurrying 
Lephant in the flesh. 

“Where have you been, child? Come along directly and see 
your mamma.” 

Carol was so flustered that she did go along, suffering tugs 
at her frock here and dabs at her hair there, arid had got al- 
most to the steps of the veranda before her reason came back. 
Then she baulked. Escaping Mrs. Lephant’s hand, she 
stood off and looked at her from beneath wise brows, precisely 
as Coddie might have done it, with a nipped-in, faintly alka- 
line smile. 

“But you see, Mrs. Lephant, it 7sv’# my mamma. People 
are always making just exactly mistakes like that.” 

When even Daddy assured Carol that it was her mamma, 
and when the lady herself, waiting near the mantel in the 
big double-bayed living room, stretched out her arms a little 
stiffly, as if it hurt her, and was nothing of a sudden but 
hands and two huge dark eyes, it was more than Carol could 
deal with on such short notice. She felt like a stick and she 
acted like a stick. 

It was an idea to be gone at slowly. It’s doubtful if even 
Atlas could lift a new world without working up to it. Per- 
haps the lady didn’t realize. 

If only Coddie could have been there. Thank Heaven! 
Bubble was. : 

Tt would have been easier if they could all have settled down 
to it quietly; simply have taken three big easy chairs there in 
the living room, and sat, and sat, and looked one another over, 
as much as to say, “‘ Well, now, let’s see.” But they couldn’t. 
None of them seemed to be able to stay still. First it was 
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outdoors to look at the plantings; then it was upstairs, going 
through the chambers; then out again to look at the sunset 
beyond the hills. 

Daddy was the worst, ina way. When he wasn’t breathing 
very hard, he wasn’t breathing at all; when he wasn’t going 
red he was just getting over being red. It was worse than 
governesses had ever been—he was so anxious that everything 
should be precisely right for Mamma—now a footstool for 
her feet; now a hand to help her over an inch-high culvert in 
the garden walk; again a, “‘Sha’n’t I run bring you out a scarf, 
Stacia?” or a “Come, dear, sit down for a moment and rest.” 
His blue eyes, always a little helpless, seemed permanently 
dilated, as one’s eyes will be when there’s a gun that may go 
off any minute or a bubble that may burst. And he talked a 
lot. 

Mamma was quite different. Her quietude (even though 
she was forever on the move) was extraordinary. It was 
almost like sleep-walking, it seemed to Carol, and so it startled 
her, every time Mamma took her hand, to find the fingers 
that closed on hers were as tight as twisted wires and trem- 
bling with a slight but very rapid pulse. Carol wished they 
wouldn’t. She wished that the dark brown eyes, whenever 
they came roving after her, wouldn’t turn so abruptly and 
so inkily black. It made her shy, and the thing she was 
trying most to do was to get over being shy. 

Oh, if only she could act like herself, like the Carol she and 
Daddy and Coddie knew! If only she could charge, arms 
wide, engulf this mamma in a great hug, and cry passionately 
as the wonder rushed up from her heart, “I love you, and 
you're so beautiful, and you’re my mamma, and my own, 
forever and ever—promise me you are!” 

But because she was shy she had always to hang back. 
She had to make believe to be interested in nothing on earth 
but the kitten that tumbled across the garden at the end of 
her string. She had to pretend it was secrets, when it was 
only “‘She’s my own, my really mamma!” that she whispered 
over and over into Bubble’s ear till the creature was nearly 
frantic with the tickle, and the lovely lady smiled. 

It was when they were out for the sunset that Mamma 
smiled. She stopped dead still and flashed a look at the child, 
knee-deep with Bubble in a thicket of old snapdragon stalks. 
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She started to speak, then closed her lips tight, and wound 
her fingers into her palms, as people do who are very nervous 
at hotels in Italy. Then she smiled, and it was a funny, 
slow, thin smile, and she said in a tone playfully wistful on 
top and something mysteriously else beneath, ‘“‘I wish J had 
a string, little Daughter. Would you be my little kitty then, 
and—and—play with me?” 

Carol was allowed to stay down to dinner at table that 
evening, and if there had been any doubts left, that would 
have settled it. One doesn’t stay down to dine with govern- 
esses. 

It was wonderful. There were candles on the table, tall 
ones, whose fat flames wavered softly in miniature in silver 
and crystal and china such as Carol had never seen in all the 
hotels in the world. They wavered in Daddy’s eyes too, 
and in Mamma’s: they must have been in Carol’s own; the 
three faces and Mamma’s neck and Daddy’s shirt-front were 
bright, and all was gloom behind. 

There was a pale wine in glasses. Daddy lifted his and 
leaned forward. 

staciar: 

Mamma was like a lady, Carol decided, sitting in a crystal 
tower. He had to speak again before she heard and lifted 
her glass to clink on his. 

Daddy’s trembled a little. ‘“Here’s to—God bless all of 
us, Stacia.” 

Mamma sipped and said nothing. When one came to 
think of it, Mamma had said nothing all that afternoon, or 
nearly nothing. It was always Daddy. 

“Stacia,” he went on, musing at his glass, a twisty smile 
about his lips that was both sad and gay, “I was never built 
for—for going it alone. I’m not the lone wolf. I feel as if 
I’d been through ” He shook himself, bright tear drops 
starting. ‘Never mind! I feel as if I’d come back to life 
to-day!” 

What Mamma felt, she didn’t say. Dreaming down at 
the fires in her wineglass, perhaps she was thinking of nothing 
at all as she twirled the stem of it idly in the fingers of her left 
hand, somnambulist still. 

Carol couldn’t help bouncing (it was a mercy she didn’t 
gasp out loud) when she felt the other hand coming through 
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the darkness under the table. She would have liked to get 
her own two quickly in safe sight above the cloth, but it was 
so weird, somehow, and she was so confused, she didn’t know 
what to do. And then it was too late; the unseen thing that 
searched had come to her fingers and slid around them, swift 
as whips and tight as tentacles. 

Carol had never been so abashed in her life. It was really 
more like terror. Of course it wouldn’t have been anything 
at all if the others at table had known about it. But Daddy 
didn’t seem to, and no more did Mamma, sitting there above 
the serene white damask (miles and miles away) in her tower 
of glass. And it wasn’t just that it was clandestine, that 
subterranean grasp: it wasn’t even a grasp, but more like a 
grab, a static violence, gradually tightening. 

“T’m going to do lots of things now, Stacia,’’ Daddy was 
musing. ‘I’m going to buy back into the firm, and I’m 
going——”’ From Mamma’s face his eyes came abruptly to 
Carol’s. ‘Why, Carol, Old Girl, what’s wrong?” 

Carol swallowed, and was red. “N-n-nothing. Really 
and tr-tr-truly.” 

In a panic she averted her eyes. She peered busily into 
the shadows in the corners. ‘Only L—I am a—a little wor- 
ried about Bub-Bubble. I wonder where Bub-Bub-Bubble is.” 

There! If only she had thought of that sooner. Under 
the table the grab had suddenly ungrabbed and flown away, 
and almost in the same wink of time Mamma, come out of 
her tower, was smoothing with her right hand a wisp of her 
ae chestnut hair. She appeared to have rediscovered 

arol. 

“Bubble is the kitten?” she asked, smiling the same funny, 
slow, thin smile she had used once before. 

Daddy laughed. ‘Yes, and kittens aren’t allowed in 
dining rooms, Old Girl.” 

In the living room, after dinner, with Mrs. Lephant waiting 
rather sniffily in the doorway (for, after all, she was a govern- 
ess, not a nurse), Carol was allowed to bid her parents good- 
night. For the first time in her career and for no known 
reason, she shook hands gravely with her father. Then she 
turned with a kind of shiver of stage fright to deal with the 
other one. 


On the flare-backed couch before the new fire in the chim- 
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ney Mamma half reclined, obliquely, one knee over the other, 
one elbow up and a hand supporting her head, which was 
tilted a little so, like a bird’s in half-preoccupied interrogation. 
There was a perfume about her that Carol had never known 
or dreamed of—as if it weren’t of earthly flowers—exquisitely 
faint. Scent and sight worked backward with Carol. A 
lovely fragrance made her eyes film; to make her nostrils 
dilate, it took an entrancing vision, like the soft flames run- 
ning and playing in Mamma’s hair. 

The eyes in the face that was more beautiful in its set pallor 
than all the roses in the world were turning blacker and 
blacker as the seconds ticked. Carol felt herself being in- 
toxicated. In the ‘““V” of Mamma’s gown she saw the hollow 
of the white bosom beginning, and it came to her that what 
she wanted fiercely was to lay her head there, her cheek and 
temple, and press tight. On the hidden side of-her, lying on 
the couch in the shadow her crossed knees threw, Mamma’s 
other hand was moving. Carol saw it,in a corner of her eye, 
the long fingers coiling and uncoiling restlessly. 

“T hope you sleep very well indeed, Mamma,” she heard 
herself saying. ‘‘Good-night, Mamma.” 

But then her feet were glued, not knowing how togo. Bub- 
ble saved her. When she saw the kitten cleaving to a table 
leg and making her eyes green she managed a gasp of joy and 
skipped. 

“Now, child!”? Mrs. Lephant called from the doorway. 

But Carol had to catch that kitten first. She had to fall 
on her knees and hug her, kiss her on the whiskers and blow 
into her ear a “Don’t you think she is beautiful, Bubble; 
don’t you think she’s darling; don’t we love her almost to 
death ?”’ Otherwise she would have had to burst with a 
rubbery shriek, like an overblown balloon. 

In the hall Mrs. Lephant said, “Now drop your kitty, 
that’s a good girl.” 

“Mightn’t I have her just a little—just a weency-weency 
while?” 

“Upstairs! What an idea! Bedrooms are no place for 
animals, not at night. Neither are houses. They’re much 
better off outdoors.” 

“Oh, but, Mrs. Lephant—you—wouldn’t! You couldn’t! 
She’d freeze /” 
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“Cats? What do you suppose they’ve fur for? Let her 
down; that’s right. Scat, kitty; ’ll tend to you later. Take 
Mrs. Lephant’s hand now, my dear.” 

Carol couldn’t go to sleep. The tighter she closed her eyes 
the wider she was awake. A procession of “‘she’s” ramped 
through her mind. With venomous sarcasm: “She seems to 
know a great deal about cats!” With a surge of the heart: 
“She wanted me to put my head there in her neck; I know 
she did! She loves me. To-morrow—oh, to-morrow!” 
With a guilty, almost forgotten hollow feeling: “I wonder if 
she has gone to be some other girl’s nurse, now I’ve a mamma 
and she can’t be mine.” And with a sudden eye on the 
window, wide open and blue-green-black and chill: “She 
hasn’t enough fur; I don’t care! If she doesn’t freeze, she'll 
catch her death. Oh, dear!” 

It was at the same time ironic and tragic. For the first 
time with so many responsibilities, for the first time there 
was no one in reach to share them with. The room grew as 
big as the house, the house grew as empty as the whole black 
outdoors; the time grew hours. 

Then came temptation and the fall. 

At first it was creepy, like burglars. No door had been 
opened, but someone or something was in that room. Whether 
she heard it or simply felt it, she didn’t know: she only knew 
she mustn’t stir and mustn’t open her eyes. 

When she flopped over and popped open her eyes, Bubble 
said “Prrraouw”’ from the window sill, where she was busy 
tidying herself after her trouble with the woodbine by which 
she had come. Presently, vanishing in lower darkness she 
arrived on the bed with a thump. 

Carol was firm. “You wicked! You heard what Mrs. 
Lephant said as well as I did.” Bubble rubbed, filling the 
lecturer’s face with fluff. Carol sat bolt up for authority. 
As she did so, Bubble took advantage of the lifted coverlet, 
dived beneath, whipped into a fat knot, and began to purr. 

Carol sat and thought. 

“Mrs. Lephant thinks she knows everything, but she 
doesn’t know as much as Daddy. She says Bubble shouldn’t 
be here, but last night Daddy said. a 

She curled back into the warm place under the covers and 
got hold of the kitten. Thinking of that window (it’s much 
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more dangerous to go down vines than up them—and no 
matter what Mrs. Lephant thought she knew about cats), 
she got still better hold, her arms double all the way around. 

It was the light that awakened her, falling through an open 
door. She would have said it must be nearly morning, but 
it wasn’t, for Daddy and Mamma were just coming up to 
bed. Daddy was in the doorway and Mamma was near the 
bed. 

“Ts she sleeping?’”’? Daddy asked in a low voice. 

“T don’t know.” It was hardly above a whisper in case. 
‘Carol, dearr.” 

Carol, peering through sleepy lashes at her there, felt all 
the things she had felt in the whole of the day in one lump 
now, and the lump was in her throat. There was something 
that ravished her in that silhouette of a mother, the shoulders 
bent a little and the head held still, like hovering. Carol 
needn’t wait till to-morrow after all to fling-up and cry, 
“Mamma! I love you, and I’m glad.” 

She would have done it that moment, had something dread- 
ful not occurred. She wasn’t the only one awakened. 
Bubble stretched under the bedclothes and began automati- 
cally to purr. It rumbled, nothing less. 

There was no time to plan. Carol opened her mouth and 
snored. She never snored; she didn’t even know how to 
snore; but she snored. 

Mamma hadn’t moved. Or if she had, it was only her 
neck and head, by a fraction of an inch, and so swiftly that 
nobody would have known. Like an Indian in the dark when 
his brother touches him for ‘‘Did you hear?” 

Had she heard? Carol snored in despair. Oh, had she 
heard? 

Daddy reiterated his question from the door, but with 
another emphasis, of mirth, ‘Js she sleeping?” 

“One would think so, wouldn’t one?”’ 

Mamma turned like a shadow, stiffly but without a sound, 
and moved away toward the bright rectangle where Daddy 
was waiting, one arm crooked out and a smile trembling about 
his lips and eyes. 

The door was closed and it was dark again. Thank 
Heaven, Bubble Bonaparte! They were both young in crime 
yet, and it had been a pretty narrow squeak. 
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It was late when Carol awoke in the morning; it wasn’t, 
indeed, until Mrs. Lephant came; and it was a clear warm 
day full of sun. Still blinking, Carol pawed about under the 
covers. Then she lay suddenly as still as scared mice and 
studied Mrs. Lephant out of the corners of her eyes. 

“Mrs. Lephant,” she began in a small voice, when the 
woman wouldn’t stop her bustling and wouldn’t end the sus- 
pense by opening her mouth (providing, of course, that she 
knew). 

“Ves, child, what is it? Why don’t you get up as I told 

ou?” 

“Mrs. Le-Lephant, you—you didn’t—you haven’t seen 
anything of my—of Bubble—this morning?”’ 

“Tf youre still talking about that cat, no, I haven’t. And 
now if I have to speak again: 

But Carol had to lie one more moment, staring at that open 
window. ‘The little monkey!’ she thought to herself with 
what tried to be amusement. 

She was wild to get out of doors. Tugging at the monitor’s 
hand on the way down to breakfast she attempted stratagems. 
“‘T don’t seem to be very hungry this morning, Mrs. Lephant. 
Must I eat breakfast, please?”’ 

She wouldn’t take even the Lephant’s look for answer, but 
appealed from it to Daddy, who was just getting up from 
his coffee and eggs. Daddy laughed. ‘You sit down there 
and cram!” 

““Where’s Mamma?” Carol inquired in a smaller tone. 

“Not up yet, the lazy. I’m sending her a tray; imagine 
that!”? He was full of animation. All his motions were big, 
even the way he filled his pipe. “This is the life! eh, Old 
Girl? Now, gobble. It’s no day to be inside.” 

Carol got a piece of string from the maid and a piece of 
paper from a basket and set forth. She tried the east side 
of the grounds. “Kittikittikitti ”? She combed the 
cover as far as the toolhouse there and cast back along the 
front hedge toward the drive, bareheaded in the sunshine. 
Daddy stood talking with the doctor of yesterday. 

“A bit nervous and quiet last evening—but she slept like 
an angel, Doctor, and this morning she looks like one. Doc- 
tor—I think it’s a go.” 

Failing in the east, Carol trailed her bait into the south,' 
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the back-yard region, where the land began to slope and the 
outbuildings were. She didn’t go to the valley side till the 
last. She wouldn’t, that was all. 

She didn’t make a sound for a full half-minute after her 
eyes had found Bubble in the long grass. But when she did, 
it brought Daddy around the corner at the double, and the 
doctor behind. 

“What is it, Carol? Oh, I see. Oh, poor kitty! Isn’t 
that a shame !” 

“The old fool !” : 

It rasped Carol’s throat. It was rage. Grief hadn’t had 
time as yet. 

Daddy stared at her. ‘Who’s a fool?” 

“Mrs. Lephant. She is! She t-t-told me a k-k-kitten 
couldn’t hurt itself f-f-falling.”’ 

“Where’d Bubble fall from?”? Daddy craned up. “That 
your window there?”’ - 

Now the sobs began to rack and the tears to roll. 

“Tt wasn’t Bu-Bu-Bubble’s fault. She came to bed with 
me—but—bu-but J let her st-stay. And of course she 
wanted to g-g-get up early—and the doors were sh-shut— 
and she sl-sl-slipped on the v-v-vine and—oh, Daddy!” 

Daddy caught her up in his arms. His attention, though, 
was curiously divided, more than half of it still fixed on the 
gray little body in the grass. 

“Tt’s odd,” he mused, “but I didn’t suppose, myself es 
He spoke aloud to the doctor, who had bent to prod with a’ 
professional finger. “Neck broken, is it?” 

“Broken, yes.”” The doctor snapped his own neck back 
of a sudden to look up at Carol’s window, but nothing was 
there. “Broken, yes.” His lips moved in a funny way. 
“Tm afraid a little worse than broken, Bonaparte. Wrung.” 

Somewhere aloft someone was laughing. It was low but 
unmuffled and pure, wandering, softly jubilating, soliloquiz- 
ing, a little sarabande of mirth. 

Carol couldn’t help it, she shook her hands at the high win- 
dows. ‘‘Mamma,no! . . . Oh, Daddy, but poor Mam- 
ma, she won’t laugh when we—when we t-t-tell her—that.” 

Daddy, getting his face in another direction, carried Carol 
away, while the doctor lingered a moment to break a bit of 
brush down over the place where Bubble lay. 
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If yesterday had been upsetting, it was as nothing to to-day. 
Carol was too prostrate with woe even to try to make it all 
out. Trunks, bags, boys on bicycles arriving and departing 
with yellow telegrams, everybody in a hurry, everything in 
a mess. Mrs. Lephant going about with a flounce and a 
sniffe, Mamma still invisible, still a lazy, Carol guessed. 

It wasn’t till Carol and Daddy were in the station taxi that 
afternoon that a suspicion of the possible truth came into 
the child’s head. 

“Daddy, it wasn’t so, after all. I mean, it was all a—a 
kind of a joke—or I mean a kind of fooling. She was a 
governess, after all?” 

Daddy sat and stared at the driver’s back. Something dis- 
tressing had happened to his shoulders between the morning 
and now. Tohiscolour too. It couldn’t have been worse if 
he had been suffering one of his conscientious bored spells 
for weeks and months; no, it couldn’t have been so bad. 
It made Carol uneasy. She got hold of his hand. 

“She was a governess, Daddy, wasn’t she?” 

Daddy’s gray-looking mouth moved with difficulty. “TI 
suppose we might as well call it—why, yes, Carol, yes. And 
now—it wasn’t long—we’ll just forget.” 

On the platform at the little station, where the train was 
coming at them with a rush and roar, Carol got hold of his 
fingers again and tugged. 

“Where are we going—this time?” 

Daddy stared at the engine. He seemed distraught. He 
got the question mixed up with the answer he must have 
meant to give. 

“Where are we going,” he echoed, “this time?’’ 

A wild wish was trying to dare to spring in Carol’s heart. 
oe tugging and began to stroke the wooden fingers she 

eld. 


“Daddy, couldn’t we—Daddy, mightn’t we, don’t you 
suppose——”’ 

But she didn’t need to finish. As the coaches rocked by 
to a grinding halt, her eyes had caught a flicker of a face. 

Carol shrieked. 

“Daddy! Coddie is on this train!” 


DEATH IN THE WOODS 
By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
From American Mercury 


HE was an old woman and lived on a farm near the town 
in which I lived. All country and small-town people 
have seen such old women, but no one knows much about 
them. Such an old woman comes into town driving an old 
worn-out horse or she comes afoot carrying a basket. She 
may own a few hens and have eggs to sell. She brings them 
in a basket and takes them to a grocer. There she trades 
themin. She getssome salt pork and some beans. Then she 
gets a pound or two of sugar and some flour. 

Afterward she goes to the butcher’s and asks for some dog 
meat. She may spend ten or fifteen cents, but when she does 
she asks for something. In my day the butchers gave liver 
to anyone who wanted to carry it away. In our family we 
were always having it. Once one of my brothers got a whole 
cow’s liver at the slaughter-house near the fair-grounds. We 
had it until we were sick of it. It never costacent. I have 
hated the thought of it ever since. 

The old farm woman got.some liver and a soup bone. She 
never visited with anyone, and as soon as she got what she 
wanted she lit out for home. It made quite a load for such 
an old body. No one gave her a lift. People drive right 
down a road and never notice an old woman like that. 

There was such an old woman used to come into town 
past our house one summer and fall when I was sick with 
what was called inflammatory rheumatism. She went home 
later carrying a heavy pack on her back. Two or three large 
gaunt-looking dogs followed at her heels. 

The old woman was nothing special. She was one of the 
nameless ones that hardly anyone knows, but she got into my 
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thoughts. I have just suddenly now, after all these years, 
remembered her and what happened. It is a story. Her 
name was, I think, Grimes, and she lived with her husband: 
and son in a small unpainted house on the bank of a small 
creek four miles from town. 

The husband and son were a tough lot. Although the son 
was but twenty-one, he had already served a term in jail. 
It was whispered about that the woman’s husband stole horses 
and ran them off to some other county. Now and then, when 
a horse turned up missing, the man had also disappeared. 
No one ever caught him. Once, when I was loafing at Tom 
Whitehead’s livery barn, the man came there and sat on the 
bench in front. Two or three other men were there, but no 
one spoke to him. He sat for a few minutes and then got up 
and went away. When he was leaving he turned around and 
stared at the men. There was a look of defiance in his eyes. 
“Well, I have tried to be friendly. You don’t want to talk 
to me. It has been so wherever I have gone in this town. 
If, some day, one of your fine horses turns up missing, well, 
then what?” He did not say anything actually. ‘Id like 
to bust one of you on the jaw,” was about what his eyes said. 
I remember how the look in his eyes made me shiver. 

The old man belonged to a family that had had money 
once. His name was Grimes, Jake Grimes. It all comes 
back clearly now. His father, John Grimes, had owned a 
sawmill when the country was new and had made money. 
Then he got to drinking and running after women. When 
he died, there wasn’t much left. 

Jake blew in the rest. Pretty soon there wasn’t any more 
lumber to cut and his land was nearly all gone. 

He got his wife off a German farmer, for whom he went to 
work one June day in the wheat harvest. She was a young ~ 
thing then and scared to death. You see, the farmer was 
up to something with the girl—she was, I think, a bound girl, 
and his wife hadjher suspicions. She took it out on the girl 
when the man wasn’t around. Then, when the wife had to 
go off to town for supplies, the farmer got after her. She told 
young Jake that nothing really ever happened, but he didn’t 
know whether to believe it or not. 

He got her pretty easy himself, the first time he was out 
with her. He wouldn’t have married her if the German 
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farmer hadn’t tried to tell him where to get off. He got her 
to go riding with him in his buggy one night when he was 
threshing on the place, and then he came for her the next 
Sunday night. 

She managed to get out of the house without her employer’s 
seeing, but when she was getting into the buggy he showed 
up. It was almost dark, and he just popped up suddenly 
at the horse’s head. He grabbed the horse by the bridle and 
Jake got out his buggy whip. 

They had it out all right! The German was a tough one. 
Maybe he didn’t care whether his wife knew or not. Jake 
hit him over the face and shoulders with the buggy whip, 
but the horse got to acting up and he had to get out. 

Then the two men went forit. The girl didn’t seeit. The 
horse started to run away and went nearly a mile down the 
road before the girl got him stopped. ‘Then she managed to 
tie him to a tree beside the road. (I wonder how I know all 
this. It must have stuck in my mind from small-town tales 
whenI wasaboy.) Jake found her there after he got through 
with the German. She was huddled up in the buggy seat, 
crying, scared to death. She told Jake a lot of stuff, how the 
German had tried to get her, how he chased her once into the 
barn, how another time, when they happened to be alone in 
the barn together, he tore her dress open clear down the 
front. The German, she said, might have got her that time 
if he hadn’t heard his old woman drive in at the gate. She 
had been off to town for supplies. Well, she would be putting 
the horse in the barn. The German managed to sneak off 
to the fields without his wife seeing. He told the girl he 
would kill her if she told. What could she do? She told a 
lie about ripping her dress in the barn when she was feeding 
the stock. I remember now that she was a bound girl and 
~ did not know where her father and mother were. Maybe she 
did not have any father. You know what I mean. 


Ir 


She married Jake and had a son and daughter but the 
daughter died. 

Then she settled down to feed stock. That was ie job. 
At the German’s place she had cooked the food for the Ger- 
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man and his wife. The wife was a strong woman with big 
hips and worked most of the time in the fields with her hus- 
band. She fed them and fed the cows in the barn, fed the 
pigs, the horses, and the chickens. Every moment of every 
day as a young girl was spent feeding something. 

Then she married Jake Grimes and he had to be fed. She 
was a slight thing, and when she had been married for three 
or four years, and after the two children were born, her slender 
shoulders became stooped. 

Jake always had a lot of big dogs around the house, that 
stood near the unused sawmill near the creek. He was always 
trading horses when he wasn’t stealing something, and had a 
lot of poor bony ones about. Also, he kept three or four pigs 
and a cow. They were all pastured in the few acres left of 
the Grimes place and Jake did little. 

He went into debt for a threshing outfit and ran it for sev- 
eral years, but it did not pay. People did not trust him. 
They were afraid he would steal the grain at night. He had 
to go a long way off to get work, and it cost too much to get 
there. In the winter he hunted and cut a little firewood, 
to be sold in some near-by town. When the boy grew up 
he was just like his father. They got drunk together. If 
there wasn’t anything to eat in the house when they came 
home the old man gave his old woman a cut over the head. 
She had a few chickens of her own and had to kill one of them 
ina hurry. When they were all killed she wouldn’t have any 
cee to sell when she went to town, and then what would she 

oP 

She had to scheme all her life about getting things fed, 
getting the pigs fed so they would grow fat and could be butch- 
ered in the fall. When they were butchered her husband 
took most of the meat off to town and sold it. If he did not 
do it first the boy did. They fought sometimes and when 
they fought the old woman stood aside trembling. 

She had got the habit of silence anyway—that was fixed. 
Sometimes, when she began to look old—she wasn’t forty yet 
—and when the husband and son were both off, trading horses 
or drinking or hunting or stealing, she went around the house 
and the barnyard muttering to herself. . 

How was she going to get everything fed?—that was her 
problem. The dogs had to be fed. There wasn’t enough 
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hay in the barn for the cow and the horses. If she didn’t feed 
the chickens how could they lay eggs? Without eggs to sell 
how could she get things in town, things she had to have to 
keep the life of the farm going? Thank heaven, she did not 
have to feed her husband—in a certain way. That hadn’t 
lasted long after their marriage and after the babies came. 
Where he went on his long trips she did not know. Some- 
times he was gone from home for weeks, and after the boy 
grew up they went off together. 

They left everything at home for her to manage and she 
had no money. She knew no one. No one ever talked to 
her in town. When it was winter she had to gather sticks 
of wood for her fire, had to try to keep the stock fed with 
very little grain. 

The stock in the barn cried to her hungrily, the dogs fol- 
lowed her about. In the winter the hens laid few enough eggs. 
They huddled in the corners of the barn and she kept watching 
them. Ifa hen lays an egg in the barn in the winter and you 
do not find it, it freezes and breaks. 

One day in winter the old woman went off to town with a 
few eggs and the dogs followed her. She did not get started 
until nearly three o’clock and the snow was heavy. She 
hadn’t been feeling very well for several days and so she went 
muttering along, scantily clad, her shoulders stooped. She 
had an old grain bag in which she carried her eggs, tucked 
away down in the bottom. ‘There weren’t many of them, but 
in winter the price of eggs is up. She would get a little meat 
for the eggs, some salt pork, a little sugar, and some coffee, 
perhaps. It might be the butcher would give her a piece of 
liver. 

When she had got to town and was trading in her eggs the 
dogs lay by the door outside. She did pretty well, got the 
things she needed, more than she had hoped. Then she went 
to the butcher and he gave her some liver and some dog meat. 

It was the first time anyone had spoken to her in a friendly 
way foralong time. The butcher was alone in his shop when 
she went in and was annoyed by the thought of such a sick- 
looking old woman out on sucha day. It was bitter cold and 
the snow, that had let up during the afternoon, was falling 
again. The butcher said something about her husband and 
her son, swore at them, and the old woman stared at him, a 
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look of mild surprise in her eyes as he talked. He said that 
if either the husband or the son were going to get any of the 
liver or the heavy bones with scraps of meat hanging to them 
that he had put into the grain bag, he’d see him starve first. 

Starve, eh? Well, things had to be fed. Men had to be 
fed, and the horses that weren’t any good but maybe could be 
traded off, and the poor thin cow that hadn’t given any milk 
for three months. 

Horses, cows, pigs, dogs, men. 


ce 


The old woman had to get back before darkness came if 
she could. The dogs followed at her heels, sniffing at the 
heavy grain bag she had fastened on her back. When she 
got to the edge of town she stopped by a fence and tied the 
bag on her back with a piece of rope she had carried in her 
dress pocket for just that purpose. That was an easier way 
to carry it. Her arms ached. It was hard when she had to 
crawl over fences, and once she fell over and landed in the 
snow. The dogs went frisking about. She had to struggle 
to get to her feet again, but she made it. The point of climb- 
ing over the fences was that there was a short cut over a hill 
and through a wood. She might have gone around by the 
road, but it was a mile farther that way. She was afraid 
she couldn’t make it. And then, besides, the stock had to 
be fed. There was a little hay left, a little corn. Perhaps 
her husband and son would bring some home when they came. 
They had driven off in the only buggy the Grimes family had, 
a rickety thing, a rickety horse hitched to the buggy, two 
other rickety horses led by halters. They were going to trade 
horses, get a little money if they could. They might come 
home drunk. It would be well to have something in the 
house when they came back. 

The son had an affair on with a woman at the county seat, 
fifteen miles away. She was a bad woman, a tough one. 
Once, in the summer, the son had brought her to the house. 
Both she and the son had been drinking. Jake Grimes was 
away and the son and his woman ordered the old woman 
about like a servant. She didn’t mind much; she was used 
to it. Whatever happened, she never said anything. That 
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was her way of getting along. She had managed that way 
when she was a young girl at the German’s and ever since she 
had married Jake. That time her son brought his woman 
to the house they stayed all night, sleeping together just as 
though they were married. It hadn’t shocked the old 
ae not much. She had got past being shocked early in 
ife. 

With the pack on her back she went painfully along across 
an open field, wading in the deep snow, and got into the 
woods. 

There was a path, but it was hard to follow. Just beyond 
the top of the hill, where the wood was thickest, there was a 
small clearing. Had someone once thought of building a 
house there? The clearing was as large as a building lot in 
town, large enough for a house and a garden. The path ran 
along the side of the clearing and when she got there the old 
woman sat down to rest at the foot of a tree. 

It was a foolish thing to do. When she got herself placed, 
the pack against the tree’s trunk, it was nice, but what about 
getting up again? She worried about that for a moment and 
then quietly closed her eyes. 

She must have slept for a time. When you are about so 
cold you can’t get any colder. The afternoon grew a little 
warmer and the snow came thicker than ever. Then after a 
time the weather cleared. The moon even came out. 

There were four Grimes dogs that had followed Mrs. Grimes 
into town, all tall gaunt fellows. Such men as Jake Grimes 
and his son always keep just such dogs. They kick and abuse 
them, but they stay. The Grimes dogs, in order to keep from 
starving, had to do a lot of foraging for themselves, and they 
had been at it while the old woman slept with her back to the 
tree at the side of the clearing. They had been chasing rab- 
bits in the woods and in adjoining fields, and in their ranging 
had picked up three other farm dogs. 

After a time all the dogs came back to the clearing. They 
were excited about something. Such nights, cold and clear 
and with a moon, do things to dogs. It may be that some 
old instinct, come down from the time when they were wolves 
and ranged the woods in packs on winter nights, comes back 
into them. 

The dogs in the clearing, before the old woman, had caught 
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two or three rabbits and their immediate hunger had been 
satisfied. They began to play, running in circles in the clear- 
ing. Round and round they ran, each dog’s nose at the tail 
of the next dog. In the clearing, under the snow-laden trees 
and under the wintry moon they made a strange picture, run- 
ning thus silently, in a circle their running had beaten in the 
soft snow. The dogs made nosound. They ran around and 
around in the circle. 

It may have been that the old woman saw them doing that 
before she died. She may have awakened once or twice and 
looked at the strange sight with dim old eyes. 

She wouldr’t be very cold now, just drowsy. Life hangs on 
a long time. Perhaps the old woman was out of her head. 
She may have dreamed of her girlhood, at the German’s, 
and before that, when she was a child and before her mother 
lit out and left her. 

Her dreams couldn’t have been very pleasant. Not many 
pleasant things had happened to her. Now and then one of 
the Grimes dogs left the running circle and came to stand 
before her. The dog thrust his face close to her face. His 
red tongue was hanging out. 

The running of the dogs may have been a kind of death 
ceremony. It may have been that the primitive instinct of 
the wolf, having been aroused in the dogs by the night and 
the running, made them somehow afraid. 

“Now we are no longer wolves. We are dogs, the servants 
of men. Keep alive, man! When man dies we become 
wolves again.” 

When one of the dogs came to where the old woman sat 
with her back against the tree and thrust his nose close to her 
face he seemed satisfied and went back to run with the pack. 
All the Grimes dogs did it at some time during the evening, 
before she died. I knew all about it afterward, when I grew 
to be a man, because once in a wood on another winter night 
I saw a pack of dogs act just like that. The dogs were waiting 
for me to die as they had waited for the old woman that night 
when I was a child, but when it happened to me I was a young 
man and had no intention whatever of dying. 

The old woman died softly and quietly. When she was 
dead and when one of the Grimes dogs had come to her and 
had found her dead all the dogs stopped running. 
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They gathered about her. 

Well, she was dead now. She had fed the Grimes dogs 
when she was alive, what about now? 

There was the pack on her back, the grain bag containing 
the piece of salt pork, the liver the butcher had given her, the 
dog meat, the soup bones. The butcher in town, having 
been suddenly overcome with a feeling of pity, had loaded her 
grain bag heavily. It had been a big haul for the old woman. 

A big haul for the dogs now. 


IV 


One of the Grimes dogs sprang suddenly out from among 
the others and began worrying the pack on the old woman’s 
back. Had the dogs really been wolves that one would have 
been the leader of the pack. What he did, all the others did. 

All of them sank their teeth into the grain bag the old 
woman had fastened with ropes to her back. 

They dragged the old woman’s body out into the open 
clearing. The worn-out dress was quickly torn from her 
shoulders. When she was found, a day or two later, the dress 
had been torn from her body clear to the hips but the dogs 
had not touched her body. They had got the meat out of 
the grain bag, that was all. Her body was frozen stiff when 
it was found and the shoulders were so narrow and the body 
so slight that in death it looked like the body of some charm- 
ing young girl. 

Such things happened in towns of the Middle West, on 
farms near town, when I wasa boy. A hunter out after rab- 
bits found the old woman’s body and did not touchit. Some- 
thing, the beaten round path in the little snow-covered clear- 
ing, the silence of the place, the place where the dogs had 
worried the body trying to pull the grain bag away or tear it 
open—something startled the man and he hurried off to town. 

I was in Main Street with one of my brothers, who was 
taking the afternoon papers to the stores. It was almost 
night. 

The hunter came into a grocery and told his story. Then 
he went to a hardware shop and into a drug store. Men be- 
gan to gather on the sidewalks. Then they started out along 
the road to the place in the wood. 
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My brother should have gone on about his business of dis- 
tributing papers, but he didn’t. Everyone was going to the 
woods. The undertaker went and the town marshal. Sev- 
eral men got on a dray and rode out to where the path left 
the road and went into the woods, but the horses weren’t 
very sharply shod and slid about on the slippery roads. 
They made no better time than those of us who walked. 

The town marshal was a large man whose leg had been in- 
jured in the Civil War. He carried a heavy cane and limped 
rapidly along the road. My brother and I followed at his 
heels, and as we went other men and boys joined the crowd. 

It had grown dark by the time we got to where the old 
woman had left the road, but the moon had come out. The 
marshal was thinking there might have been a murder. He 
kept asking the hunter questions. The hunter went along 
with his gun across his shoulders, a dog following at his heels. 
It isn’t often a rabbit hunter has a chance to be so conspicuous. 
He was taking full advantage of it, leading the procession with 
the town marshal. “I didn’t see any wounds. She was a 
beautiful young girl. Her face was buried in the snow. No, 
I didn’t know her.” As a matter of fact, the hunter had not 
looked closely at the body. He had been frightened. She 
might have been murdered and someone might spring out 
from behind a tree and murder him too. In a woods, in the 
late afternoon, when the trees are all bare and there is white 
snow on the ground, when all is silent, something creepy steals 
over the mind and body. If something strange or uncanny 
has happened in the neighbourhood, all you think about is 
getting away from there as fast as you can. 

The crowd of men and boys had got to where the old woman 
crossed the field and went, following the marshal and the 
hunter up the slight incline and into the woods. 

My brother and I were silent. He had his bundle of papers 
in a bag slung across his shoulder. When he got back to 
town he would have to go on distributing his papers before 
he went home to supper. If I went along, as he had no doubt 
already determined I should, we would both be late. Either 
Mother or our younger sister would have to warm our supper. 

Well, we would have something to tell. A boy did not 
get such a chance very often. It was lucky we just happened 
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to go into-the grocery when the hunter came in. The hunter 
His a country fellow. Neither of us had ever seen him be- 
ore. 

Now the crowd of men and boys had got to the clearing. 
Darkness comes quickly on such winter nights, but the full 
moon made everything clear. My brother and I stood near 
the trees beneath which the old woman had died. 

She did not look old, lying there frozen in that zht. One 
of the men turned her over in the snow and I saw everything. 
My body trembled with some strange mystical feeling, and 
so did my brother’s. It might have been the cold. 

Neither of us had ever seen a woman’s body before. It 
may have been the snow, clinging to the frozen flesh, that 
made it look so white and lovely, so like marble. No woman 
had come with the party from town, but one of the men, he 
was the town blacksmith, took off his overcoat and spread it 
over her. Then he gathered her into his arms and started 
off to town, all the others following silently. At that time 
no one knew who she was. 


Vv 


I had seen everything, had seen the oval in the snow, like 
a miniature race track, where the dogs had run, had seen how 
the men were mystified, had seen the white, bare, young- 
looking shoulders, had heard the whispered comments of the 
men. 

The men were simply mystified. They took the body to 
the undertaker’s, and when the blacksmith, the hunter, the 
marshal, and several others had got inside, they closed the 
door. If Father had been there, perhaps he could have got 
in, but we boys couldn’t. 

I went with my brother to distribute the rest of his papers, 
and when we got home it was my brother who told the story. 

I kept silent and went to bed early. It may have been I 
was not satisfied with the way he told it. 

Later, in the town, I must have heard other fragments of 
the old woman’s story. She was recognized the next day and 
there was an investigation. 

The husband and son were found somewhere and brought 
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to town, and there was an attempt to connect them with the 
woman’s death, but it did not work, They had perfect 
enough alibis. 

However, the town was against them. They nad to get 
out. Where they went, I never heard. 

I remember only the picture there in the forest, the men 
standing about, the naked, girlish-looking figure, face down in 
the snow, the tracks made by the running dogs, and the clear, 
cold winter sky above. White fragments of clouds were 
drifting across the sky. They went racing across the little 
open space among the trees. 

The scene in the forest had become for me, without my 
knowing it, the foundation for the real story I am now trying 
to tell. The fragments. you see, had to be picked up slowly, 
long afterward. 

Things happened. When I was a young man I worked on 
the farm of a German. The hired girl was afraid of her em- 
ployer. The farmer’s wife hated her. 

I saw things at that place. Once, later, I had a half- 
uncanny, mystical sort of adventure with dogs in a forest on 
a clear, moonlit winter night. When I was a schoolboy, and 
on a summer day, I went with a boy friend out along a creek 
some miles from town and came to the house where the old 
woman had lived. No one had lived in the house since her 
death. The doors were broken from the hinges, the window 
lights were all broken, As the boy and I stood in the road out- 
side, two dogs, just roving farm dogs, no doubt, came running 
around the corner of the house. The dogs were tall, gaunt 
fellows and came down to the fence and glared through at us, 
standing in the road. 

The whole thing, the story of the old woman’s death, was 
to me, as I grew older, like music heard from far off. The 
notes had to be picked up slowly one at a time. Something 
had to be understood. 

The woman who died was one destined to feed animal life. 
Anyway, that is all she ever did. She was feeding animal life 
before she was born, as a child, as a young woman working 
on the farm of the German, after she married, when she grew 
old, and when she died. She fed animal life in cows, in chick- 
ens, in pigs, in horses, in dogs, in men. Her daughter had 
died in childhood, and with her one son she had no articulate 
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relations. On the night when she died she was hurrying 
homeward, bearing on her body food for animal life. 

She died in the clearing in the woods, and even after her 
death continued feeding animal life. 

You see it is likely that, when my brother told the story, 
that night when we got home and my mother and sister sat 
listening, I did not think he got the point. He was too young 
and so was I. A thing so complete has its own beauty. 

I shall not try to emphasize the point. I am only explain- 
ing why I was dissatisfied then, and have been ever since. 
I speak of that only that you may understand why I have 
been impelled to try to tell the simple story over again. 


COMMAND 
By ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN 


From Sea Stories 


E HAD been trained in such a school that the normal 

state of his features was one of impassiveness. His 

jaw was granite, not prominent but terribly frm. It had had 

to cope with a good deal in its time. The eyes were steady 
and very clear in the tan of the lined face. 

At the temples the brown hair was a little white, though 
he had not yet reached his forty-fifth birthday. He walked 
with a firm, confident tread. He was aloof, remote, and 
tranquil. No one, save, perhaps, another master, knew what 
years and immense happenings, fears, and hopes had gone 
into making him like he was. 

His name was Arthur Stewart Taplow, and he commanded 
the three-funnelled liner Santhia. She was a mighty craft, 
thirty thousand tons. She flew the flag of a great line. She 
ran to a clocklike schedule. She was the finest sort of thing 
that man had built for navigating the great waters. 

Below her decks the engines spun ceaselessly. They did 
not stamp and reel and grunt after the manner of old. They 
were the latest turbines, as quiet, almost, as electric motors. 
The men tending them were alert and neat, not the tired, 
grimy men the sea was used to. In her stokehold there was 
no rattle and clang of shovels in coal or the jarring clamour 
of the ash hoist to torture the air. The Santhia burned oil. 
She was modern in every detail. Her chart room bristled 
with scientific devices. Wireless stations ashore kept in 
touch and gave her her position in case she was not sure of it. 
A whisper of trouble on her sea journeys, and nations sprang 
to her assistance. 

Going down the river with the Santhia were two other craft. 
One was a coast barge, laden with cement. Her sails were 
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dun-coloured, and her hull was daubed with tar. The other 
vessel was a rusty, red-sided tramp, laden with coal for 
Mexico. On her bridge walked her captain, a fat man with 
a walrus moustache and dressed in greasy serges. 

On the poop of the sailing barge, steering, was a man almost 
as fat and attired in blue dungaree pants and a flannel shirt 
with the sleeves rolled up. He wore a dirty peaked cap and 
smoked a clay pipe. The peculiar part of it all was that each 
man bore the same ageless, impassive look that graced the 
face of Captain Taplow on the Santhia. 

For you must understand that the mark of the sea is im- 
printed on all alike, and it does not matter, really, when the 
test comes, whether you command a smack out of Lowestoft 
or a white-walled liner flying the flag of a great line. And 
scientific devices are not of much use when the rack rips across 
the sky and the white-capped combers are roaring in from the 
horizon. ; 

Which was why Captain Taplow, for all he walked a broad 
bridge and was surrounded by calm and efficient men, was 
just a little nervous under his outward tranquilness. He was 
so keyed up, so fully a creature of ships and the sea, that his 
ears absorbed every sound and his eyes missed nothing. 

He might be saying to the pilot, “‘ Yes, old Hamlin’s a good 
man. Best president the line ever had.” But he was think- 
ing, ‘The red-and-white buoy over by Scrop’s Landing is 
not in place. Oh, yes, it was reported removed for repairs. 
There’s the substitute.” 

And even as he listened to the pilot’s reply about Hamlin, 
he heard the hoarse shouting of a man on the fore deck of the 
collier, and he noticed the captain of the sailing barge spin his 
wheel sharply as his great mainsail commenced to shiver. 
Not only did he hear and note these small matters. He was 
hearing and noting every other such matter that impinged 
upon his senses—the swirl of black water over a mud bank, 
the bow wave lifted by a racing launch that gave a good idea 
of the speed, the man standing by the collier’s windlass, which 
indicated she was very likely going to anchor; the various 
screechings and hootings of sirens up and down the mighty 
river. That was his business. Command. 

Later, he sat at his table in the brilliantly lighted saloon 
and smiled gravely as he listened to a New York banker dilate 
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on the war debts. Over by the great curving main stairway 
a gray-haired passenger was in hot argument with the chief 
steward. There had been some mistake about seating him. 
He desired to be at the captain’s table. He was a pompous 
and wealthy man with a vast opinion of himself, but he was 
also a shareholder in the company. He had brought a letter 
from old Hamlin, the president. 

The chief steward glanced across, over the heads of the 
diners, and caught the captain’s eye. The captain nodded 
imperceptibly, and the steward grew all at once urbane and 
smiling. He deftly whisked an astonished young lady from 
her chair near the captain and flourished the shareholder into 
it. But by that time the captain was murmuring a very dis- 
creet joke to the stern-looking woman seated on his left. 

He had barely finished and was reaching for his soup spoon 
when a quartermaster came down the stairway and tapped 
the chief steward on the shoulder. The chief crossed the 
saloon with a slip of paper and the captain read from between 
the cover of his palms: “Ice reported latitude 47° 12’, longi- 
tude 47° 06’. Large berg drifting S. S. E.” 

He nodded to the chief, who shook his head at the waiting 
quartermaster. The stern-faced lady was saying, “Do you 
know, Captain, I feel so very nervous crossing the ocean. I 
suffer from the heart—leaking valve—you know.” 

The captain inclined his head, smiling, tranquil, courteous. 
He had heard it so many times before. A few minutes later 
he was deep in a calm argument about the merits and demerits 
of spiritualism. And no one knew that he was thinking all 
the time about that ice floating in latitude 47° 12’ and longi- 
tude 47° 06’. — 

The dining saloon emptiea slowly. The orchestra put its 
instruments away while it fed. Later it would appear on 
the promenade deck. The captain went to his bridge, his 
face impassive, his hands in his side pockets. He looked 
at the compass, at the sky, at the windward horizon, at the 
bridge log. He stared then straight ahead into the gathering 
dusk for over a quarter of an hour. 

A few sharp words to the mates on watch, and he went 
slowly down the companion to the boat deck and his cabin. 
He sat there for a while, signing some papers, looking over 
reports, The surgeon came in, prim, white-bearded, pro- 
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fessional looking even in his evening dress. He tapped on 
his thumb nail with his pince-nez glasses and waited until the 
captain was ready. 

“Well?” 

“Just a seaman, sir. Came on'board intoxicated. Rather 
old. I’m afraid we’ll lose him.” 

The captain frowned. He disliked deaths at sea. It was 
bad on a passenger ship. Women grew nervous. Supersti- 
tion, of course. But it had spoiled many people’s voyages 
before. 

“His name?” 

“Just Smith, sir. William Smith. He’s a bos’n’s mate, 
I believe.” 

-The captain nodded. “Ah! Smith. An old shipmate, 
so to speak. He was with me first on the Brixton City. 
Good man. Keep me informed.” 

“Very well, sir.” The surgeon commenced to withdraw. 
The captain gestured and stopped him. 

“Not a word if he—er—dies. No alarm.” = 

“T understand, sir.” The surgeon was rather stiff. As if 
he didn’t know that. He closed the cabin door quietly behind 
him. ‘The captain stared at the papers on his desk. William 
Smith. Plain Bill Smith, bos’n’s mate. He remembered the 
man. He had been an able seaman on the Brixton City when 
he, Taplow, was an apprentice. How time flew! And Smith 
had sailed on his ships pretty nearly ever since. Sort of 
understanding between them. Never had time to talk to- 
gether, of course. Master and man. Bad for discipline. 
Why didn’t the fo’c’s’le hands leave liquor alone? 

He rose with a sigh, put his papers away. He adjusted his 
uniform cap and his black wing tie. The miniature medals 
tinkled on his left lapel. He caught sight of himself in a glass 
and stopped to grin a trifle. The impassiveness wiped away. 

He was a bit different from the sweating kid who’d furled 
royals on many an icy night and tarred down the backstays 
in the tropics. A bit different from the scared youngster on 
his first responsible watch with his certificate brand new in 
his sea chest. He was a captain now. But thirty-odd years 
had gone into putting him behind a starched shirt front and 
into a dinner jacket with miniature medals ina row. They 
thought it was easy, the youngsters. 
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He appeared below and moved through the lounge with 
unhurried strides, smiling, dropping courteous words here 
and there. The orchestra was playing softly behind some 
palms. Women were chatting in groups, a few men attend- 
ing. The captain stopped by each group, listened, told a 
delicate set joke, rendered, perhaps, a little information, and 
passed on. An hour later, he reached the smoking room. 

The purser and assistant surgeon were seated at a table 
playing bridge. They greeted him with a jovial “Have a 
hand, sir?’’ that contained just the correct amount of respect. 
They each offered to rise and deliver their hands, but he waved 
them to be seated. The chief steward and the chief engineer 
were smoking cigars and drinking Scotch with a group of 
American salesmen. 

The captain made for a table in the corner where he noticed 
the gray-headed man who was a shareholder in the line. 
“Treat him kindly,” Hamlin had written in his grim way. 
It was hard, sometimes, but it had to be done. The home 
office couldn’t be bothered with petty grievances. 

The shareholder called loudly for the best cigars the smoke 
room possessed. The captain accepted one from the box 
and lighted it with care. He declined whisky and called for 
ginger ale. The shareholder settled himself and began to 
talk. 

He was a good talker, a loud talker. He knew everything, 
and constantly asserted he was a self-made man. He’d al- 
ways worked and always would work. Some men had easy 
jobs—he glared at the captain—but not he. No, he toiled 
ten hours a day, sometimes twelve, when in his office. Noth- 
ing like it. A man’s business would go to bits if he wasn’t 
paying attention. 

The captain smiled and agreed. He always agreed, with 
everyone. It was part of his job, as it was his job to listen to 
small men and women trying to impress on him what a great 
figure they cut ashore. He had gained the art of listening to 
a fine degree. He could answer logically almost any question 
that cropped up, look interested and smile when required, 
while all the time his mind could be miles away. 

The smoke-room crowd thinned out. Some men went to 
turn in. Some joined the women. More cards were pro- 
duced and bridge tables occupied. _The-captain played with 
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the shareholder, the purser, and a sandy-haired man from 
Chili. The second game of the rubber was halfway through 
when the captain paused in the act of playing a card and 
listened. The three other men looked at him, wondering, and 
waited. Then the purser relaxed. He had caught the sound. 
The other two men, land-trained, heard nothing. 

It was a little thing, scarcely sounding above the noise of 
the smoke room. It was merely a change in the perpetual 
note of the wind singing by the open portholes. But it was 
enough to check Captain Taplow in his game, make him 
murmur an apology, lay down his cards and walk to the door. 
He was only gone a minute, just stepping on to the deck and 
looking over the darkling sea, but the shareholder fumed and 
grumbled. 

“Fine way t’go off and leave everything. How the 
Gevile=~ 

“He'll be right back,” murmured the purser’ soothingly, 
and added, “Here he is,”’ as the captain returned. The game 
was finished. The rubber was won and lost. And no one in 
the smoke room, save the ship’s officers who happened to be 
present, knew that the captain had gone to look over the 
sea because of the faintest of faint changes in the noise of the 
wind. 


He had just finished dressing when the surgeon entered his 
room next morning. The white-bearded man stood on the 
mat inside the door and tapped his thumb nail with his 
glasses. 

“He’s dead,”’ he said shortly. 

“Smith?” 

The surgeon nodded. “Overstrained heart and arteries 
almost hard. Too much drink.” 

“No one knows?” 

“Only my hospital attendants, sir.” 

“We'll bury him at ten o’clock.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

The captain stood shaking his head when the surgeon had 
gone. Just like Bill Smith. Couldn’t leave liquor alone. 
He pressed a bell and a quartermaster knocked at the door. 

“Send the mate here.” 

The mate came, a white-headed, reliable old man, stopped 
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only from high command because of a moroseness that made 
him a bad man to mix with passengers. 

“Have the sailmaker sew up Smith. He’s in the after hos- 
pital, Mr. Hopkins.” 

“Aye, aye, sir. Shall I inform the chaplain what time the 
burial?” 

“T’ll conduct service myself. He was an old shipmate—a 
very old shipmate—when I was ’prenticed.” The mate 
nodded, understanding. The captain paused a moment and 
went on: “Have four A. B.’s aft at ten—sailing-ship men, 
if you can find them. Clear the third-class promenade. 
An ensign over the canvas. That’ll be all.” 

“Very good, sir.” The mate withdrew, nodding. The 
captain reached for his uniform cap and went on the bridge. 
An hour later he strolled aft along the first-class promenade, 
chatting with passengers, inquiring of ladies if they found 
everything all right. He straightened out two or three small 
matters, heard two complaints, found a child’s lost ball 
wedged in the scupper port, and reprimanded the saloon deck- 
man for carelessly splicing grommets. Then, almost unno- 
ticed, he dropped down the companion to the third-class deck 
and went right aft to where the screws shook and vibrated 
underfoot. 

A long canvas bundle with the red ensign over it rested 
on a grating, balanced on the bulwarks. Four bareheaded 
A. B.’s held it level. The mate stood by. The surgeon 
stood by. The pale-faced ship’s chaplain was in his robes 
and holding a prayer book. 

He said, in a thin voice, as the captain approached, “You 
know, sir, I consider it is my duty-——”’ 

The captain smiled and pulled a little black-leather book 
from his own pocket. He answered, gently, “He wasn’t 
much of a Christian, Mr. Winch. I don’t think he’d properly 
appreciate it. And we were old shipmates. He’s been with 
me a long time, since we were in wind-jammers.” 

“But ”” protested the chaplain, quivering. He was 
really distressed that a soul should go out on the water with- 
out a proper sending. But then he wasn’t a sailor. 

The captain was still smiling. ‘He saved my life one night 
—at least, I think so. It was icy on the yard and I slipped 
from the footrope. I’m sure you won’t mind.” 
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The chaplain opened his mouth, but shut it again, for, look- 
ing at the captain, he felt his will battered down to a little, 
whimpering thing. The face he gazed at was so ageless, 
tranquil, confident. The face of the sea itself. He gestured 
wearily and stepped back. 

The captain cleared his throat. He looked for a gentle 
moment at the ensign covering the canvas, and then at 
Mother Carey’s chickens skimming the bubbling wake. A 
good drop for a sailor, the sea birds and the sun. He started 
to read the service in a subdued voice, but he was thinking of 
that night on the icy yard long ago. 

The grating tilted. There was a splash, lost in the roar 
of the wake. So a sailor sent a sailor to Fiddler’s Green. 


Three days out something happened. Many of the passen- 
gers would have talked about it for the rest of their lives had 
they known. But ugly things are always hidden from people 
who pay for cabins. The Santhia caught fire somewhere 
just forward of her midship fuel tank. The smoke was clev- 
erly stifled. Men went down in the thick of it with grotesque 
masks over their heads. The fuel tank was pumped out, 
but the danger did not decrease because there was enough 
oil gas left inside to rupture things severely if a spark chanced 
to catch. 

The turbines whirled without end. The Santhia made her 
steady twenty-one knots. The band still played at meal 
times and in the evening. The day the fire was discovered 
there was a dance on the promenade. 

The captain followed his daily programme as nearly as he 
was able. He ate in the saloon, listened to passengers helped 
entertain them. He smiled always, was always unruffled 
and calm. And not one of the two thousand souls he was 
paid to deliver safely knew that he was a man exhausted with 
worry, or that overhead the wireless was crashing out half- 
hourly reports to four ships almost as big as the Santhza her- 
self. 

It was a grim, anxious time. The captain played bridge 
nightly in the smoking room. He laughed heartily at the 
shareholder’s jokes despite the fact he had heard them all 
before. And when the shareholder had gone comfortably to 
bed, the captain repaired to his cabin, pulled dun-coloured 
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overalls over his evening suit, and went diving down into the 
bowels of his ship, where men searched and fought at his 
order. 

They were twelve hours finding the seat of the fire and just 
fifteen minutes extinguishing the whole thing! Had they 
been a little later the empty fuel tank would have blown up. 
As it was, matters were smoothed and there was no trouble. 
Nothing was changed save that a few more lines were etched 
in Captain Taplow’s face. 

When it was all over he went to try and get some sleep, 
but his foot was only over his cabin storm step when a wireless 
message was handed to him. The ice was lower. Latitude 
43° 12’. Longitude 48° 20’. A berg, six hundred feet long 
and two hundred feet high, had been sighted right across the 
main sailing route. The captain closed his cabin door, went 
up on the navigation bridge, called for a cup of strong, black 
coffee, and settled himself to watch and pilot his course with 
care. 

That night he sent his regrets to the shareholder. He was 
unable to play bridge with him. He was going to be busy. 
And the shareholder, who had no understanding, only grum- 
bled: ‘What for? Pretty easy he’s got it. Enough officers 
to run a dozen ships.” 

It was true. There were enough officers te cover with 
their sharp eyes every point of the compass. Right at that 
moment, while Captain Taplow was on the bridge, there were 
two mates with him. From each bridge wing watched an 
apprentice. Two quartermasters eyed the sea from where 
they stood near the chart house. There was even a man on 
the fo’c’s’le head. 

Yet Captain Taplow, who needed sleep, must walk his 
bridge, as nervous as the newest master out of London. And 
this because it was no light thing to hold in trust thirty thou- 
sand tons and over two thousand souls. Whatever might be- 
fall, the responsibility was his. The officers might be effi- 
cient. They were. 

But if they made a mistake it was the captain who was 
broken. He was responsible. Officers were given him for 
him to command and order, not to take responsibility from 
him. And officers had been known to make mistakes before. 
So how could a master mariner sleep when there was ice 
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abroad and to a certainty fogs as well? That was what it 
meant—command. 

The shareholder who grumbled so much, who considered 
that Captain Taplow might have come down to have his game 
of bridge, never knew that at one o’clock that morning the 
Santhia shot suddenly into a night mist and was slowed to 
half speed. Nor did he know that half an hour later she 
barely skimmed a berg as large as a mountain, so that the 
hair of every watcher stood on end and the heart of at least 
one man contracted until it pained in his breast. 

The dawn broke gray and chilly, strangely chilly after the 
summer weather that had gone. The ice blink was on the 
northern horizon, but straight ahead the sea appeared clear. 
It was a gray sea, a steely sort of swelling with little jumbles 
of white foam capping it. The sky was blue between patches 
of gray cloud. The horizon was a little dim. _ 

As the light strengthened and day settled into being, a 
haggard, unshaven Captain Taplow took a good look around 
and sighed with relief that he had come safely through the 
night. There was danger still, great danger ahead. But 
it could be seen approaching, and even a new officer could 
steer a ship out of the way. 

“T’m going below, Mr. Stevens. Got to get some sleep. 
We dock to-morrow, and it’ll be hard work going up to the 
harbour. Give me a call if it gets thick.” 

“Aye, aye, sir. Call you if it thickens.”’ 

“Don’t forget! We don’t want another Titanic!” He 
frowned irritably as he turned away. ‘There was no need 
for him to use such a tone of voice toa junior. Of course, he 
was tired—that accounted for it. He went down the com- 
panion to his room and sank to a chair. 

He rang and a steward brought him some coffee and an 
omelette. He managed to consume that and then pulled 
off the high rubber sea boots he had been wearing. When 
he had them off he padded across the room in his socks to 
look at the barometer and frowned worriedly. 

Two decks below, the shareholder was turning over under 
the warm sheets and gazing up at the deck head. He was 
very comfortable and rested. He smiled, thinking of the 
breakfast he was going to eat. He was disturbed when he 
caught the faint sound of the third mate’s voice shouting to a 
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quartermaster. He didn’t know what it was and he didn’t 
care, but he wished whoever it was would be quieter. 

As a matter of fact, the third mate was anxious, which was 
why his voice was raised. As a consequence, a somewhat 
surly quartermaster tapped at the door of the captain’s cabin 
and poked his head inside. The captain was just peeling 
off his jacket. 

He looked up and said, “ Well?” 

The quartermaster blinked. “Third mate says it’s getting 
thick, sir.” 

The captain sighed. He slipped on his jacket and reached 
for his sea boots. “TI’ll be right up,” he said. He sighed 
again as he stamped out on to the boat deck and started for 
the navigation bridge, the first thin wisps of the fog wrapping 
about him. 

The third mate peered at him as he came up the companion 
and started, “Sorry, sir. Didn’t like to disturb you.” 

“That’s all right,’’ murmured the captain wearily. “Half 
speed. Siren, there!”? And so he took over again to bring 
his thirty thousand tons and his two thousand souls to safety. 

That was what it meant. Command. 


TREESHY 
By ADA JACK CARVER 


From Harpers 


HERE are many tales told of our fragrant old town, and 

most of themaretrue. There is, for example, an incident 
my mother recounts that goes back to the incomprehensible 
days when her turbulent children were not. It is a pretty 
happening as she tells it, and during its recital my mother 
wears the wistful, insufferable, adorable air which a woman 
Me she be happily married) flaunts when recalling her girl- 

ood. 

It concerns a young man from Gascony—a wayfarer and 
charming adventurer—whom, because his name was forgotten 
(although his eyes were not!), and because it suits our purpose 
so to do, we shall call Prometheus. 

It was springtime in Natchitoches. Now, I am well aware 
that Spring goes round the earth. Indeed, I have been told 
that she is fair in England and fairer far in France. But she 
is born down here, in a corner of the Southland. And here 
she spends her precious cradle days. And when my mamma, 
with a rapt look, says, “It was a white, immaculate night in 
early April,” I know what she means. 

And so it was spring in Natchitoches, a season given over 
to the devastating business of falling in and out of love. My 
mamma, home from school for the Easter holidays, was but 
just turned seventeen and, as the saying goes, not yet on the 
carpet. She must have worn a bustle, I think, being a very 
fashionable young lady and freed for a time from the prim, 
watching eyes of the nuns. Her hair hung in curls and she 
had learned (where or from whom, in truth I do not know!) 
how to say, “I love you.” Indeed, that she might not be 
found unprepared when the time should come, she practised 
this phrase every night before her little mirror. There was 
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once a very great actress who, for the sake of her art, spent 
forty years of her life learning to say, “I love you.”” At the 
end of that time she could say it as a Southern girl says it in 
her teens: “I love you’’—just like that. 

It was an easeful and most felicitous life in Natchitoches 
those days. Plenty to eat and plenty to wear, and Cotton 
always King. It was my grandpapa, the Colonel, agreeably 
eccentric and most dearly beloved, who discovered Prome- 
theus. It was, it seems, the old gentleman’s custom to take a 
walk in the late afternoon; and on this particular day he ap- 
proached the coffee stalls in front of the courthouse at pre- 
cisely fifteen minutes after four. There was usually a crowd 
of genial loafers, you may be sure, hanging around to hail him 
and accept his proffered treat. But on this particular after- 
noon the idlers had other fish to fry. They were crowded 
three deep about a young man, a stranger, who sat painting 
before an easel. He was painting the church, an it please 
you, and the mossy graves of the priests. The watchers were 
awed and their mouths hung open. 

“But, look, there is them dome—you see? Sweet Jesus, 
but don’t it look natchal!” 

And yet, in a way, it didn’t look natural. The fine old 
oaks about the church that were hung with gray Spanish 
moss—he was painting them purple and the golden domes red. 
And over the church his brush went splashing a careless 
saffron sky. ‘Them grave, too,” the watchers said, ‘he 
paint them mustard colour, yes, when everyone know they is 
green . . . this time of the year.” A few giggled be- 
hind their hands, but with appreciative delight at the gay 
effrontery of this amazingly cool young stranger. “Mais 
non . . . Idon’t never seen no colour so pretty like that 
in the sky. It make goose flesh pop out on your skin.” 

My grandpapa joined the watchers, who made way for 
him. He bore about in his body the marks of his dear Lost 
Cause; and he walked with a stick. It was said of him that 
he not only walked with this stick but talked with it. He 
gazed at the red cathedral domes; and suddenly with his 
stick he struck the brick pavement a resounding whack that 
made the onlookers jump. 

“Well, dammit all,” my grandpapa said, “there are times, 
sir, when those domes are red. And if they ain’t they ought 
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to be. As for the sky, I’ve seen it like that. In my youth 
“aie: Come, young man, and go home with me.” 

My grandmamma Whitlock, walking in her garden as was 
her wont to await the return of her lord, saw them when they 
were yet a great way off, hob-nobbing along together. She 
was accustomed to my grandpapa’s vagaries, having lived 
with him nigh on forty years; but when she gazed on his 
guest who, in addition to his painting paraphernalia, had a 
fiddle slung over one shoulder, her heart (being a woman’s 
heart) misgave her. The young man, she could see, was in 
rags; but he walked as if he owned the earth. And even at 
this distance she could feel his scorn and the charm of his 
Gascony eyes. She was troubled. She had in trust for the 
night, it seems, not only her own comely daughter (her 
youngest and dearest child), but two delectable, budding girl 
cousins. It was highly probable—so closely guarded were 
the precious young hearts of see at the eyes of these 
three had never beheld so dashing and handsome a lad. 

Ah, well . . . forth in the grand manner my grand- 
mamma stepped, and before her the scamp of a Gascony 
swept his torn hat to the ground. . . . After dinner 
that night (a dinner, I wager, that was fit for a king) my 
grandpapa and the ragged young painter sat long over wine 
and cigars. The intense and lovable Colonel admired ex- 
travagantly what he termed The Arts; and in his youth he 
had been himself a painter of sorts. 

“You’ve got a touch of the fire, my boy,” he said, scowling 
and knocking the floor with his stick so that above stairs my 
grandmamma trembled. ‘Some day it will light the world, . 
sir. Stay here with me and I'll guard it. I'll help you take 
care of it.” 

My grandmamma said afterward that she knew all along 
he was not the kind to stay. There was, she said, a touch of 
madness in the sapphire blue of his eyes. But at my grand- 
papa’s invitation these same mocking eyes that had so dis- 
turbed the little girls at dinner grew suddenly wistful—as if, 
my grandpapa afterward said, he felt somehow that his fire 
had already been quenched. : 

“J . . . wonder.” Prometheus yawned and smiled. 

It is needless to say that, although there had been no op- 
portunity to exchange a word with him, my mother and the 
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two girl cousins had fallen in love with Prometheus. And 
that night it appears they could not go to sleep. It was a 
spring night touched with the delicate odour of clouds, but 
the moon, pinned up in the magnolia trees like a giant pearl 
brooch, shone broad and full. My grandmamma had as- 
signed their guest to the company room across the hall; and 
the three little girls, leaning out of the window into the full, 
breathing night, could not bear to think of it. He was there 
in the house . . . just across from them. They leaned 
out in their nightgowns until the great milky blossoms were 
cool against their cheeks. The floor of heaven was swept 
with the fresh perfumed clouds like a bride’s veil, and from the 
garden beneath them clouds of perfume came from the cool 
beds of violets and tuberoses and the thick and urgent white 
hyacinths. 

Suddenly, incredibly, from the direction of the orchard 
where the moon lay like frost on the trees, there came the 
sound of music—stealing, enchanting sounds that seemed to 
be shaken out of the very heart of the night. It was a love 
song—trust a Southern girl to recognize a love song when she 
hears it. The three blessed damosels—can you not see them? 
—looked at one another, and their straying hands clutched 
at the broad window sill. It was he—Prometheus, playing. 
They knew it with their hearts. Theylistened . . . and 
my mother says they had the most extraordinary feeling of 
magic, a sense of miracle taking place; of things abroad 

oh, wings, you know. Holy things. 

Their young eyes were cloudy, enraptured. Once, listen- 
ing, they heard a girl laugh. They were startled—you know 
how a girl’s laugh sounds in a blossomy, dappled orchard. 
They held their breaths. My mother, feeling a certain re- 
sponsibility in her rdle of hostess, was the first, I think, to re- 
cover. “Don’t be alarmed—she is merely a dryad,” my 
mamma announced soothingly, albeit with conviction, as one 
who is sure of her trees. 

“Yes—it’s nobody really,” the others agreed, disdainful, 
relieved. 

At daybreak old Aunt Nancy, my grandmamma’s cook, 
toiled upstairs with the morning coffee (Grandmamma’s 
Sévres cups, of course, because of a guest in the house). It 
was dark in the company room and Aunt Nancy called softly. 
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But from the bed there came no sleepy grunt of response. 
She put out her old black hand, tentatively. There was 
nobody in the bed. Prometheus, it was discovered, had taken 
French leave. But he had left a message for my grandpapa, 
a little note pinned on the parlour lambrequin: 


You have been very kind, and I shall not forget. Igo . . . but 
I am leaving a gift for your town. Something you may claim in the 
years to come, when you may sorely need it. It will be interesting to 
see what you do with it, and it—by the way—with you. 


| 
{ 


My grandpapa read this note and chuckled over the way- 
wardness of genius. There was just a hint of mockery in it, 
he thought. Or was it a challenge? 

The town was agog by breakfast time. What had the 
young stranger left? Not the picture. That had of course 
been thought of, but the young man must have taken it with 
him, for it could not be found.’ 

My mamma and her two girl cousins, had they so desired, 
might have thrown some light on the subject. But the three 
hid their young eyes and went into a discreet and elaborate 
secrecy concerning what they knew of the stranger’s noc- 
turnal revels. Moreover, they did this: as soon as my grand- 
papa, important and forbidding in his morning dressing gown, 
had read the note to the family assembled—the three girls 
looked at one another and as if moved by a common impulse 
they slipped upstairs and opened the door of the company 
room. 

The magnificent old four poster that had been brought 
from France before the war had not been slept in. The high 
feather mattress, beaten and smoothed the night before with 
a broomstick, was just as my grandmamma had left it; the 
shining fluted shams were unwrinkled; and the pretty patched 
quilt lay just so. . . . The girls looked at one another, 
awed. “Perhaps,” my mamma suggested, with a little 
laugh, “‘he was just one of those fauns or a god or something 
out of mythology.” . . . They considered. In a little 
while the housemaid would come up to strip the bed and air 
the room. aS) 

And so these three, for what reason they could not have 
told, fell to and rumpled the sheets and pulled down the 
covers and arranged the feather mattress to look as if a tired 
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and dreamless young man had lain there all night long. 
Then, blushing (as well they might), they tiptoed out and 
closed the door; and kept their secret years and years and 

COIS WEL 
They were tempted, of course, to search the orchard that 
morning. But they did not. My mamma went back to 
school and the other girls shunned the orchard for days. 
They were afraid of finding something tangible in the long 
sweet grass—a little dropped rose, or a scented fan. And 
they felt that they could not have borne this. . . . 

Whenever my mamma has finished this tale someone 
invariably asks, a little breathlessly, ‘‘And did you ever dis- 
cover what the young man left for the town?” 

Whereupon my mamma looks thoughtful, inscrutable. 
“No,” says she, “we never have.” 


Theresa, the sewing woman (or Treeshy, as everyone called 
her), was coming to us that day; and so, because of Treeshy’s 
light-fingeredness and because there were no keys to anything, 
my mamma arose early and went about hiding in out-of-the- 
way places our stockings, our underwear, and our pretty child- 
ish jewellery. 

“T hope I shan’t forget where I’m putting Mary’s silk 
hose,” Mamma said, stopping to laugh a little as she stuffed 
my cousin’s long, grown-up stockings inside the grandfather 
clock. ‘Then she added, anxiously, “I wonder if Treeshy will 
find them. Ishouldn’t like Mary to go home to her mother 
with anything missing. But I’m told she’s taking silk 
stockings this week.” 

Again my mamma laughed, a young laugh that crinkled 
her eyes. “Imagine,” she said, “silk stockings! I should 
think they’d be the last things poor Treeshy would fancy.” 
But the next instant Mamma looked penitent, remembering 
the pity of Treeshy’s wooden leg; remembering also that, so 
far as we knew, Treeshy never used for herself the pretty 
things she stole. 

Mamma looked out of the window, where, in a few minutes, 
up the long brick walk bordered with shining little pointed 
nae Treeshy would come, stumping and wheeling her baby 

ugsy:- cc REO Sager 
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“What does she do with the things she takes?” my mamma 
questioned, musingly, and laughed again. 

The whole place was in a stir because of Treeshy’s coming. 
To begin with (the house as always being filled to the brim 
with children), the company room upstairs, dim and forbid- 
ding with its heavy mahogany and the musky smell of its 
rose jars, had been converted for the time being into a sewing 
room. It was pleasant to open the door suddenly and see the 
flowers bright on the old French wallpaper and the pretty 
lace curtains blowing out like a lady’s party dress. The 
sewing machine had been rolled in from the hall; and arranged 
in neat piles on the stately bedstead with its carved French 
roses were yards and yards of fine domestic and thread lace 
and dainty embroidery. For Mamma liked a little girl’s 
underclothes to be sweetly trimmed. “It makes spanking 
less difficult all around,” she would explain, with her laugh. 

In our town, where children were as plentiful as weeds and 
grew as fast, Treeshy was in great demand. For she could 
turn out an enormous amount of work and she sewed with 
tenderness. I can see her now, her false front askew, snipping 
the last thread on a little joyous petticoat and giving it a pat 
and a good-bye kiss. 

“There!” she would say, folding it—just so!—and putting it 
safely aside; “there! Not another stitch, though you do look 
sweet, like a morning glory that’s been turned upside down.”’ 

But we had learned this about Treeshy: you could make her 
do anything if there were music playing. How her fingers 
would fly to a nocturne, to a pretty old-fashioned waltz! 
Mary, 1 remember, played beautifully; and when, during the 
day, it came her turn with Treeshy, she would slip down to 
the piano in the parlour and play out her heart on the yellow 
old keys—with the result that at night, when we viewed our 
little finished piles, Mary’s things were the prettiest—with 
little wreaths of Chopin and embroidered bits of Beethoven. 

Another thing about Treeshy: she had for each of us a sort 
of trademark—-so many tucks, so many ruffles, so many bands 
of insertion—so that one little girl’s petticoats differed from 
every other little girl’s petticoats in glory—which, when you 
consider that Treeshy turned out garments like a factory, 
was most amazing and highly gratifying to the fortunate 
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children for whom she sewed. We all knew our brands. 
It was not uncommon during recess hour at school to behold 
on the playground a group of fastidious maidens deeply and 
frankly engrossed in comparing petticoats, turning up the 
hems of their dresses like the curled-up petals of flowers. 
And if, as sometimes happened, your petticoat “passed,” it 
was no disgrace—provided it bore the stamp of Treeshy’s 
fingers. “That’s nothin’,” we would say when some observ- 
ant one whispered the direful message, “Treeshy made it. 
Let it go on and show.” 

There were many things in our childhood that sweetened 
life for us, and Treeshy was one. She was the most delight- 
fully fantastic character in all the galaxy of our fantastic 
childhood loves. She was a rather large woman with big 
rocking breasts and the funny false curls in front that slipped 
dolorously to one side when Treeshy waxed merry, and stood 
up in startling disarray whenever she chanced to be sad. 
Treeshy wore (except on Sundays, when she blossomed out 
in appalling watered silk) queer, drab-looking dresses with 
enormous pockets in which she stored her gleanings, and 
which no doubt accounted for her knobby and lumpy appear- 
ance. But it was, I think, her peg-leg which made her so 
fascinating: like a splendid grotesque sort of female pirate. 
Who was it—old Peter Stuyvesant—who stumped through 
the pages of all our American histories? Treeshy was like 
that, stumping arrogantly through my childhood and wheel- 
ing her baby buggy. I don’t know whether the association‘ 
with Peter Stuyvesant had anything to do with it or not, 
but there was actually something sort of Dutch about old 
Treeshy, something sturdy and reliable, for all her moods 
and her knavery. But then there was about her something 
Trish, too, and something Spanish and French. She was, in a 
town largely Spanish and French, of every land and clime and 
yetofnone. She was engagingly and disconcertingly herself. 

And what a self! She was possessed of great poise and 
tremendous savoir faire. Indeed, there was a puzzling surety 
about old Treeshy (we thought of her as old), a provocative 
high-handedness, as if she knew things beyond the common 
ken. Even her grievous and astounding thieving had about 
it a purposeful charm, a certain fearful directness. She 
wouid say, guilefully, “I wonder now is there a girl in this 
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town what happens to have some red boots—size three and a 
half. I needs some terrible.” And if you were the proud 
possessor, well might you shake in those shoes. For what 
Treeshy coveted she procured, though the very heavens fell. 

She was a darling when she approached you with the tape 
measure. Snugly around your flat little chest the slick yellow 
lengths were drawn, and Treeshy would say, wheedling, “Be 
still now, honey, and let old Treeshy see how much you is 
grown since last fall... . Such a big gil . .-. and 
a little fairy Pll sew up in your new underbody, a Irish one 
with pink eyes.” 

How still you would grow; and snap! went her thumb to 
mark the place, and click! went the sound of her scissors— 
and a fairy was yours forever. How wonderful afterward it 
would be, when this particular garment came out-of the 
wash, stiff and smelling of sunshine. And how proud you 
would feel as you walked about with a fairy next to your skin! 

The baby buggy which the intrepid Treeshy trundled 
about our streets had nothing whatever to do with a baby. 
In fact, everyone knew that Treeshy had bought it second- 
hand from the Javels when they moved to New Orleans. 
There was about it, when I knew it, nothing to suggest a 
baby, for Treeshy had lined it with some heavy leathery stuff; 
and it served her in her shady pursuits as a sort of carryall or 
wheelbarrow. Take, for instance, the problem of a supply of 
winter wood. Of a crisp afternoon in early autumn, when 
the town was splashed with a glory of yellow, and smoke 
curled crookedly from all the chimney tops, you might behold 
Treeshy—a shawl about her head—set out with her baby 
buggy, quite openly and aboveboard, to make a round of the 
woodpiles. In these back-yard visitations Treeshy was no 
respecter of persons, although she made it a point of honour to 
take only a stick or two from each pile. 

“Of course,” she confided to me once, “of course, it’s harder 
on me and makes me take more steps than is necessary, seein’ 
your mamma’s wood pile out there so handy-like. But I got 
to consider other people to some extent.” 

I can see her now after an afternoon’s gleaning, wheeling 
home her incongruous, dilapidated old vehicle, while behind 
her a rose-red sky was heavy with early stars. ; 

The old Javel house (where Treeshy, without so much as a 
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by-your-leave, had taken up her abode in a rather question- 
able relationship. with Tim, the town drunkard) was just 
across the street from our side kitchen door. And from my 
post at a window I could follow Treeshy into the house and 
behold her, with the help of Tim, store the wood in the wide 
chimney corner. And in a few minutes, flattening my nose 
against the pane, I could see the cheerful firelight spread 
about the room where Treeshy lived. (It had once been the 
Javel dining room and, so my grandmamma said, the scene 
of much lavish festivity.) And as Treeshy, with her wooden 
leg propped against the wall, sat there in vast content and 
spread her hands to the blaze, presently out of the deepening 
twilight they crept—the maimed, the halt, and the blind— 
to toast their toes at Treeshy’s fire and hark to the tales she 
related. They came to roost, too, like so many buzzards; 
for the old house was full of spacious, empty rooms and there 
was always straw to be had for a bed. How often I, in my 
warm bright house full of lovely shabby things and joyous 
children, wished I might be one of the goodly company which 
assembled nightly in Treeshy’s room—where the wind howled 
through the cracks in the wall and the windows were stuffed 
with old quilts! 

I must now confess something that my mamma has never 
known: on several different occasions when the vigilant eye 
of our ““‘mammy” was directed elsewhere, I ran across the 
street and hid in the little cubbyhole next to Treeshy’s room. 
I simply had to know how the other half lived. They lived 
very well, as I learned. I can see the broken-down cob- 
webby chairs drawn round the fire (Tim’s with a grease spot 
where his head always rested); I can see the rain-stained ceil- 
ing with its fresco of fat little cupids and full-bosomed beauti- 
ful ladies; I can see Treeshy bending over a pot and stirring 
a savoury stew that smelled like heaven. And the things they 
discussed! They talked of ailments and immortality; of the 
devil and the Republicans; of cabbages and the President. 
And once, near Christmastime, when the tall candles were 
burning in the church around the little wax Christ Child, 
they talked reverently, with beauty, of the Babe and His 
Mother. 

“They’s this that I know regardin’ the Virgin,” I remember 
Treeshy saying (she was at the time engaged in scrubbing her 
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wooden leg with soap and warm water), “she knowed things 
she couldn’t talk on. It says: ‘and them things she hid in 
her heart.’” 

Carefully Treeshy set her leg against the wall and sank into 
silence. And her eyes (have I mentioned her eyes?) looked 
straight at me and beyond me till I trembled for fear of dis- 
covery. I have never forgotten how Treeshy looked, with 
something holy and muted in her face. And then suddenly, 
rather desperately, her bangs rushed up and Treeshy reached 
for a whisky bottle and took a long swallow. And before 
long, as I watched, frightened and fascinated, Treeshy in her 
chair was reeling and rocking. 

I don’t think my mamma or anyone suspected that Treeshy 
drank, although they often wondered what she did with the 
things she stole and the money she made as a seamstress. 
Some said she was saving it to buy for herself a limb—one of 
those terrible pink doll-shaped things. But I knew better. 
Once I had heard Treeshy say (and had shivered), “I wouldn’t 
have one of those false things to heave along through life 
ahead of me. Something you got to put stockings on, same 
as your own flesh and blood.” 

The old Javel house was set flush with the pavement, a 
lopsided, sagging old pile when I knew it, with its lower floor 
French and its upper floor Spanish. The Spanish part over- 
hung the French part and was dark and treacherous with its 
windows like mean little eyes. And here in the night, I had 
been told, the ghosts held high carnival. But the French 
part on the ground floor, where Treeshy presided, was gay 
and friendly with its fine old doorway still intact and its 
brick court grown up in grasses. It was said (and I have no 
doubt it was true) that old Major Javel came up from New 
Orleans once with the avowed intention of ridding his house 
of its disreputable inmates. But coming unexpectedly upon 
Treeshy—pridefully watering geraniums in the ruin of a 
garden—his purpose failed him; and he stopped and inquired 
gallantly as to her health and proposed some much-needed 
repairing. 


On this particular day, I remember, when Treeshy came to 
sew, Mamma left me upstairs for a bit while she went down 
to receive a caller. There must always be someone on guard 
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with Treeshy, else the minute she was alone she would strap 
on her leg and be about on a tour of inspection, stumping 
(quite audibly) into cupboards and armozires and closets and 
chests and boxes. It was a sweet, sweet day and I too sat 
and sewed a fine seam. But presently, with distress, I ob- 
served Treeshy eying my long stockinged legs. I therefore 
and with precipitate haste sat down upon them. 

“What size you wear, honey?” Treeshy inquired. 

Her eyes were uncommonly fine. They had the liquid, 
melting softness of an Easter beef—if you know what I mean 
—which, garlanded, is being led through the streets to the 
slaughter. Crucified eyes. She peered with these eyes at 
my legs. I was wearing, I remember, my first silk stockings, 
being eleven now and too tall for socks. They felt dear and 
amazingly soft on my thin little legs, and [loved them. They 
were white, and I wore a blue linen frock because, after 
dinner, I was going a-visiting with my Great-aunt Agatha. 
A panic seized me. 

“Treeshy!’’ I implored her, “please don’t take these. I 
couldn’t bear it. They cost two whole silver dollars.” 

Treeshy sniffed and drew herself up. She was, as I have 
said, spiced with French (as who of us in Natchitoches are 
not!) and I had a sudden fear that she’d scold me in this most 
proficient tongue. But with her bangs pushed up she looked 
merely doleful. “For shame,” she reproached me; “who said 
I were goin’ to take ’em, right off your legs that-away! And 
besides, I can see they is much too small for my own special 
needs right at present. . . . Say, let’s have a look, 
child.” 

“Treeshy, I couldn’t bear it. I really couldn’t.” 

Suddenly, I had an inspiration. I arose from the floor. 

“Treeshy,” I said, “if you promise you won’t take these 
Pll tell you something. I have only one pair, you see, but 
my cousin Mary has lots of them, because she is older than 
me and boystruck besides. They’re stuffed in the grand- 
father clock.” 

She took two pairs, I remember. 

That night, at prayer meeting, old Treeshy stumped in and 
sat near us, her wooden leg stuck out in front of her. The 
minister, as was customary, I remember, changed his text 
when he saw her and delivered a little sermon on thieving— 
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tactfully, of course, so as not to hurt Treeshy’s feelings. But 
he might have spared himself, for Treeshy sat unmoved 
through it all, her bangs askew under her hat. I remember 
once that Mamma stuffed her handkerchief to her lips, over- 
come with laughter. “Why do we do it?” she whispered to 
Papa; “every one of us—even the ministers!” 

Silk stockings old Treeshy was stealing one year, and books 
and music the next. Had we cared enough and had we been 
astute enough to figure it out, we should, I think, have dis- 
covered a certain significant sequence in poor old Treeshy’s 
thieving. For there was a time, I had heard Mamma say, 
when Treeshy stole bottles and nipples and cunning little kid 
shoes. And Mary could remember well when she stole the 
dolls from their cradles! 

When I was fourteen, one day I remember a heroic Treeshy. 
She was in the very act of apprehending Mary’s first real 
dancing frock when I came upon her. She was not startled. 
She turned upon me with grave and speculative eyes. 

“Oh, Treeshy!” I entreated her, “not Mary’s new dress” — 
(I had always felt since my treachery that I owed Mary 
something)—“she adores that dress more than her life.” 

Treeshy gave a sort of moan. “Yes, it’s that kind of 
dress,” she said. “It’s crépe, ain’t it? It feels like the petals 
of magnolia blooms.” 

Poor Treeshy was sorely tempted. Suddenly she placed 
the dress in my arms and covered her eyes with her hands. 
“Well, take it and hide it quick!” she said. 

I was up and gone, fired to the heart by her tone. ButI 
turned before I reached the door and saw her peeping through 
her fingers at me, her curls going this way and that. “You 
dropped the sash!” she called in an agonized whisper. And 
her fingers were itching to be at it. I turned, grabbed it, and 
fled. This was one of Treeshy’s big moments, and she was 
always proud of it. She used to remind me of it. “Christ!” 
she would say softly, with a terrible shaking reverence, 
“’t’were a dress just made for a girl. Pink. It actually 
smelt pink. And it felt like magnolia petals that turn brown 
if you so much as flick ’em.”’ 


It must have been about two years later, I think, that the 
old Javel house caught fire one sultry spring night and was 
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burned to the ground. It was inevitable, of course, as every- 
one said, for it was a place that ran to rats as well as romance, 
and was filled from top to bottom with rubbish. At the 
time, I remember, Mamma and Aunt Agatha were discussing 
poor Treeshy’s shortcomings; for only two days before, 
Treeshy, happening by, had walked off with Mamma’s ame- 
thyst pin, a pink-silk camisole of mine, and Great-aunt 
Agatha’s prayer book. This was cheek indeed. Aunt 
Agatha—who was the salt of the earth, of course, but was not 
French and had been reared in St. Louis and was most de- 
pressingly practical—was greatly incensed. 

“This town draws vagabonds,” she said, ‘‘as a stagnant 
pool draws mosquitoes. You actually take pride in keeping 
tramps fat and well dressed; but it will come to no good, I 
assure you.” 

It was twilight after supper, and we sat in Aunt Agatha’s 
room where Mamma, like oil on the troubled waters, soothed 
and cajoled. Among ourselves we might lament Treeshy’s 
besetting iniquity, but if an outsider condemned her—and 
by “outsider” we meant anyone not born or reared in Natchi- 
toches—we were up in arms to defend her. If Treeshy had 
taken a prayer book, Mamma said, she felt there was some 
urgent reason why Treeshy should have a prayer book. 
My great-aunt Agatha blinked. She always wore emphatic, 
glittering beads; and they moved now in a bright indignation. 

“T’m quite willing to concede she needs a prayer book, as 
well as prayers,’ my aunt observed; “but a brooch, my dear, 
and a silk c-c-camisole——”’ (Aunt Agatha sputtered and 
stumbled over this alarming and wicked new word that had 
crept into people’s vocabularies.) ‘She’s a thief and a terri- 
ble woman, and I should think you’d fear for her influence on 
the impressionable lives of your children.” 

Mamma sighed and glanced at me a little anxiously. 
Treeshy erred, of course, Mamma admitted; but she was not 
contaminating, because she was Treeshy. She then pro- 
ceeded valiantly to explain the unexplainable: the absurd, 
adorable psychology of people in Natchitoches town. 

Outside, the fields freshly turned from the ploughs sent 
upon the dusk a warm fragrance. The land spread out like a 
lady’s fan. In the morning it was open and gorgeous with 
colour, and in the evening it closed . . . now open, now 
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shut. Those were the long, waving days. . . . Life 
was so full and so rich, Mamma said. And if Treeshy gleaned, 
she gave in return—pressed down and running over. Some- 
how, Mamma explained, we felt in Natchitoches the truth of 
this concept: that reputation is what the world thinks of a 
man, and character what God knows. 

Aunt Agatha had been listening, stiff and unyielding. I 
remember that she always laundered her own linen handker- 
chiefs and kept them pasted on the looking glass to dry. It 
was the only way she ever used a mirror. There was a row 
of them on the looking glass now—white, precise little squares 
without any trimming. “Well,” my perplexed aunt ob- 
served, “you presume then to know a lot that the Almighty 
knows.” 

“Why, yes, we do.” Mamma’s face was thoughtful. 
There is a way she can look which makes you feel she is gaz- 
ing straight at God. “TI hadn’t thought about it like that, 
but we do. Now, I feel that what we do for Treeshy is not 
done for her . . . but for something bigger and better 
than Treeshy, something imside of her. As if’—Mamma 
floundered and threw out her hands with a laugh—“as if 
Treeshy’s stealing were not exactly stealing, but a tithing she 
takes for a purpose.” 

Perhaps we were perverted, Mamma admitted. But an- 
other thing we believed, she said, was this: that all things 
work together for good to them who love God. And as- 
suredly we loved Him. The Catholics loved Him; the Episco- 
palians loved Him; the Jews and the Baptists and Methodists 
loved Him. The children, leaping and running in the streets, 
praised God with their very youth. one 

Suddenly, outside the window there was a strange, deepen- 
ing glow. It was, as I have said, a sultry night—moonless 
this time and filled with a vague unrest. I remember how, as 
Mamma finished speaking, a shutter somewhere downstairs 
banged in the rising wind, And the next instant black Chloe, 
our cook, stood in the doorway. ‘Praise de Lawd!” she 
shouted with uplifted hands. “De ole Javel house is on 
fire!” 

I remember that Mamma laughed as we scrambled down- 
stairs, her little throaty excited laugh, and she grabbed me 
and pinned something around my shoulders that I discovered 
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afterward was the piano cover. When we reached the street 
the Javel house, in a tremendous rocking blaze, was stretching 
its tawny fingers to the sky. I remember that somebody 
plucked Mamma’s arm and told her to look at the tramps, 
coming from under cover like so many blind, bewildered moles. 

Suddenly Tim, the half-witted old man with whom Treeshy 
lived, stood at our side blubbering. “The ole gal—she sent 
me to git you.” 

“Who? Treeshy?’? Mamma cried, her eyes frightened. 

““She’s safe, ma’am. But the ole gal—she’s burned, just a 
little.” 

He led us to where Treeshy was lying on the soft, long grass 
in our orchard. She was lying there and moaning. Sud- 
denly she half raised her body and spoke to my mamma, 
“Honey—tell ’em to go find my buggy.” 

The dilapidated old carriage was found a few minutes later, 
safely moored in our garden. It was the sort of absurd and 
cumbersome thing that always gets saved in fires. But 
Treeshy seemed strangely relieved. It was Mamma who 
told them to bring Treeshy into our house. They brought 
her, the men’s feet bumping on the stairs; and Mamma, with 
that little gesture I knew and loved so well, threw open the 
door of the company room. 

We knew from the first, even before the doctor told us, that 
there was no hope for Treeshy. Her hips were burned and all 
down her side. And it seemed to us terrible and gruesome 
that her poor wooden leg was scorched and black. ‘Treeshy, 
with a white, caught look in her face and her false curls 
mussed and dishevelled, lay in the big bed with the carved 
French roses. . . . There were moments during the night, 
Mamma said, when she seemed free from pain; and during 
these times the great bulk of her lay still and she smiled at the 
wallpaper with its tight little Frenchy nosegays. 

It was two days later that Treeshy told us the thing she had 
always hidden. 

My mamma took my papa out into the hall and said, 
“Treeshy has something on her mind. Something she wants 
to confess.”’ 

“Well, she would have,” Papa agreed, chuckling. 

But Mamma silenced him with one of her looks. Treeshy 
had been trying to tell it all morning, Mamma stated; but 
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apparently it was something that must be told with delicacy. 
And she was, of course, in such pain. . . . Oh, the moan- 
ing and crying of Treeshy’s mind, and the things she said in 
her pain! I had slipped in and had heard her. I can see 
Mamma’s white face as she bent over Treeshy, her futile 
gesturing hands, and the pretty distress in her eyes. 

“Run away, dear’ (this to me, imploringly. It was in- 
deed no place for a girl). “Treeshy, what is it? We'll 
make it all right. Poor old Treeshy. . . . Oh, have 
mercy’’—this last to God. ‘Help her, please, God.” 

Perhaps this would be one of Treeshy’s lucid moments. 
“Tt’s the pain, ma’am,” she would explain. “I can’t tell 
nothin’ right because of this hurtin’. It’s all down my leg. 
I wishter God it was wooden, too, same as the other one. I 
wishter God I was wooden, all inside of my heart.” 

My mamma, shuddering over Treeshy and motioning to me 
(I stood rooted to the spot and you could not have pried me 
away, although at intervals black Chloe stuck her head in 
and wheedled, ‘‘Fo’ shame, lil’ Miss, wid Miss Treeshy on 
her dyin’-bed and seekin’ grace”)—Mamma, I remember, 
was praying . . . with something behind her soul, some- 
thing as deep and as big as God. “Oh, this is terrible. 
Treeshy, poor darling, are you trusting Jesus to save you? 
And forgive you all of your sins?” ; 

Lremember Mamma casting frantically about for the right 
verses out of the Bible; and, since Treeshy was a Catholic in 
a vague sort of way, wondering distractedly if there shouldn’t 
be a priest and extreme unction and candles around in the 
room. 

But Treeshy had no time to think of her soul. She waved 
her soul away as unimportant. It was somebody else’s soul 
that seemed to concern her. ‘‘Oh, whose, Treeshy?”?” Mamma 
besought her. 

Now and then poor old Treeshy exploded into pantomime, 
waving her hands and rolling her lovely eyes that had a sort of 
flat look now, like eyes in a picture. I am sure that the 
Lord’s bright angels came for her again and again, and she 
just would not go. She was keeping them waiting. You 
had a feeling somehow that at the last they would bear her 
off, resisting to theend . . . asachild is carried kicking 
up to bed. 
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Once that morning, I remember, as I sat in the hall stiffly 
in a chair, my hands clenched in my lap—Mamma passed 
with some cloths and a pitcher of water. She stopped sud- 
denly in her tracks, stricken. ‘What day is this?” she asked. 
“T’ve lost all trace of time. Is it Thursday? . . . This 
is the day the governor comes.” 

She had forgotten the governor, so preoccupied were we 
with Treeshy’s going. And now there was no turkey, no cake, 
no anything. She laughed a little, breathlessly, and rushed 
to the telephone and reminded my father to meet the governor 
and bring him home to luncheon. “Isn’t it amazing what 
we do for Treeshy? It really is,” Mamma said, wondering. 

It was a strange household that day, with terror and pain 
upstairs and laughter down in the parlour where Papa and 
the governor were. I remember Mamma plied back and 
forth from Treeshy’s room to the parlour. She would be 
with Treeshy one minute, her eyes heavy with tears; the 
next she was on her way downstairs, pausing outside the 
parlour door to put on the smile and the graciousness due a 
governor’s visit. 

It was, I think, the whisky at last that did it. 

Treeshy had been begging for whisky and, after lunch when 
the governor had left, Papa came upstairs into Treeshy’s 
room and held it ready, a dark rich gleam in a wineglass. 
His face was grave, as if he were sorry for Treeshy, but sorriest 
of allfor Mamma. “It will lessen her pain,” he urged. 

But Mamma protested. “Whisky?” Her swimming eyes 
looked up at him. “Oh, but think how dreadful for Treeshy 
to go to heaven drunk!” 

My papa smiled. He adored Mamma when she was like 
this. I remember that my big French doll—which was al- 
ways kept in the company room because it was too big and 
too fine to play with—lay on the bed with Treeshy. It was 
dressed like a bride; and at intervals, as Treeshy lay there 
sucking at life, she would stroke the doll’s yellow curls. 
oes Presently Mamma, unable to stand it, reached for 
the whisky and held it to Treeshy’s lips. And for weeks 
afterward I was haunted by a vision of Treeshy reeling and 
rocking up to the gates of heaven. . . . I had seen her 
that way, you know. 

She told us then, half in French and half in English. The 
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heartbreaking part was in French: how long ago when her 
poor little baby was born she herself had taken it to New 
Orleans to a beautiful Catholic school . . . and had 
kept her there. She had been sly about sending the things 
she stole. Often, Treeshy said, she would go to some neigh- 
bouring town to dispatch the boxes. 

It was all bewildering and piteous and terrible. Mamma 
sat breathless and listened, her heart already reaching out to 
Treeshy’s daughter. (She must be about Mary’s age, Mamma 
was thinking.) Once she whispered to Papa, “‘Isn’t it odd? 
I somehow felt it was something like this.” And then to me, 
her child, to whom she had taught the unimpeachable 
“beauty of conduct”—“ It’s sad, darling. It’s awful. And 
you must prayforTreeshy . . .  butit’s wonderful, too.” 

Mamma’s hands fluttered over Treeshy like white butter- 
flies. There was so much to be seen to, and so little time. 
“Treeshy, would you . .. + would you like to say who 
her father is, darling . . . so we can ¢ 

Mamma stopped, uncertain how to proceed in such matters. 
And Papa smiled. I remember how Treeshy, lying there, 
looked up at Mamma, a strange look as if already her eyes 
beheld the other world. 

“Tt don’t matter ’bout him any more,” she said; and her 
voice had a little singing place init. “Norme, neither. Ive 
even forgot how he look, sort of. But she . . . she’s 
different. I always knew she was different. She’s made out 
of magic. I went down to the city and heard her once 
‘ heard her play. But I knew from the first she was 
different.” 

Mamma, with Treeshy’s hand in hers, whispered to Papa to 
go down and send a telegram to this girl who was Treeshy’s 
daughter. And when he had gone she sat wondering if this 
were a Mortal Sin—this thing that Treeshy had done so long 
ago—and what should be done about it in case it were. 

“Run quick,” she whispered to me, ‘“‘and tell him to bring 
the priest!” 





And so old Treeshy lay dying; and out in the garden the 
sweet peas were in bloom, the pretty sudden things in their 
gay little bonnets. But inside there was the choking smell of 
medicine and the priest in his sombre robes absolving Treeshy 
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: and the doctor going softly down the stairs. And 
yet, with all its sadness, it was a sort of comic death, like the 
bustle and confusion that attend getting a child off on a trip. 
For Treeshy, at the last, having given into our keeping this 
child of her heart, was eager to go. 

The next thing that happened was when I heard Mamma 
telling Aunt Agatha something strange in the parlour. “It’s 
rather—astonishing,” Mamma said (almost she had said 
wonderful). ‘That girl in New Orleans—you know that 
young violinst the papers have been so full of? Well, she is 
Treeshy’s daughter.” 

Aunt Agatha was startled at the shock of it. “But that 
girl—she is great,”’ my aunt protested. 

“This will make her greater,” Mamma said. 

I remember another incident of that long quiet twilight 
when Treeshy lay dead. Black Aunt Chloe intercepted 
Mamma downstairs in the lower hall. Her old face was work- 
ing with some strange emotion. “Hit’s Miss Treeshy’s 
baby buggy, missis. Ole Tim told me to tell you. Hit 
: hit’s oozin’ all under de linin’.” 

Mamma had a haggard frantic little look. “Well, tell him 
to go out and burn it,” she said. “I’m not surprised. That 
old house must have been reeking with vermin.” 

But Aunt Chloe had sunk to the stairs and sat rocking her 
fat old body, her head in her hands. She was laughing. 
“No’m. Hit—hit ain’t what you think—hit ain’t no bedbugs, 
missis. Hit’s greenbacks, honey—hit’s money what she 
lef’ fo’ her chile.” 

When I saw Treeshy next morning (it was just before train 
time when her child was expected) she lay in a blanket of 
flowers. There was the cool flesh of magnolia blossoms 
against her cheek. She looked horribly respectable, not like 
herself. Her eyes were closed and her false curls smooth 
and glistening, as she had abhorred them in life. 

It was a beautiful, still morning. And then outside, under 
the quiet trees, there sounded the whir of a motor. 

I was at a window to see the priest escort her up the walk 
between the little pointed trees. . . . I had once heard 
Mamma say that one of the loveliest things in all the world is 
a girl with dignity. And now I knew what she meant. She 
was years older than I was—Treeshy’s daughter—and she was 
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silky-skinned and beautiful. She had the smiling eyes and 
the praying hands of a young, young nun; and we saw (and 
were glad) that she wore my mamma’s amethyst pin and 
carried Aunt Agatha’s prayer book. 

We took Treeshy’s daughter into the parlour and exhibited 
Treeshy with pride. 

“Here is your mother, dear,” my mamma said, gently. 
And it was as if she had whispered, “This white calm woman 
is the one who has made you.” 


In a week the old town settled down again, having taken 
Treeshy’s daughter to its heart. She is a very famous wo- 
man now; for, as Treeshy said, she was made out of magic 
and there is about her the white immaculate beauty of mag- 
nolia blooms in the moonlight. 

Not long ago she wrote to me from Paris. She goes to and 
fro in the earth, you see, and up and down in it—her music 
helping the world forget its ancient woes. She told me this in 
her letter: 


I was browsing around in an old studio about a month ago, and I ran 
across some really lovely paintings—the work of an old man, it seems, 
who died here a pauper and crazed. It is most extraordinary, for one 
of these canvases is a painting of our little cathedral at home, and they 
both bear the name of “‘ Natchitoches” down in one corner. 


When the canvases came—for she sent them to me—I 
unpacked them alone in my room. One is, as she said, the 
cathedral with red domes and big purple oak trees and the 
mossy graves of the priests. And the other is a painting of 
Treeshy as she must have looked as a girl. There is no mis- 
taking it, even if there were not that ultimate peg-leg of hers. 
It is an astounding, audacious picture: the portrait of a full- 
blown young woman with a grotesque wooden leg; she is 
sitting in the crotch of a blossomy tree and there is a touch of 
the moon in her soft brooding eyes. 

Now in this tale I am not condemning Treeshy, or her poor 
misguided Prometheus, forever and ever enchained. I am 
merely narrating a story, just asit happened. But Iam ina 
quandary: what shall I do with these exquisite things—these 
paintings that go back through the long, long years? If I 
reveal them, they will know—my naive fellow townsmen. 
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And then she will know. And this would be rather a 
pity Mee. : 

But in the meantime Mamma, adorably, is telling her 
pretty story—“It was a white, immaculate night in early 
April——” 

And when she has finished someone asks, a little breath- 
lessly, ‘And did you ever discover what the young man left 
for the town?” 

Whereupon Mamma looks wistful. ‘No,’ says she, and 
her voice falters just a little. “‘We never, never have.” 





THE WRECK JOB 
By KARL W. DETZER 
From Short Stories 


ICHAEL AHEARN at forty was what his neighbours 
called a success. Through no fault of his, they added. 
Didn’t they remember him when he started to work for the 
Atlantic Western Railway? Was there ever such a wild one? 
A tramp. And look at him now. 

Superintendent of labour for the whole division. White 
collar. A stenographer. An office with maps on the wall. 
A polished desk. Ah, it’s queer tricks fate plays! 

On the morning Michael reached his twentieth year, he 
had been hunting his twentieth job. He was not too par- 
ticular in those days. A job was a job, so long as it kept him 
out of doors and gave promise of at least a short span of 
Saturday-night pay envelopes. He could push a wheelbar- 
row with the best of them, balance an expert hod, swing a 
wicked sledge. He could lean comfortably on the handle of a 
shovel when the straw boss went to the other end of the dig- 
gings, lean longer than most men, and excite little foremanly 
wrath. For when he did work, he worked hard. 

At twenty he passed through the high iron gate into the 
employment office of the Atlantic Western railroad shops 
at Princeton, respectfully answered the questions of an 
important young clerk whose blond hair was parted in the 
middle, signed his name clumsily, and appeared in due time 
before Matt Darnell, superintendent of labour, who always 
needed men in the car-repair gang. 

The Princeton car shops offered seasonal labour to nine 
hundred men. They sprawled across a flat acreage south of 
the freight classification yards, a maze of tracks imbedded in 
cinders, with scattered tool sheds, foremen’s shacks, and crim- 
son hose-reel shelters. At Track 21, on the bank of Prince- 
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ton River, they ended abruptly, hedged in by a high wooden 
palisade with barbed wire strung along its top. ; 

Here were herded freight cars from the entire western dis- 
trict of the railroad, to be braced, patched, painted, relined, 
refloored, to cast off outworn trucks, wheels, journal brasses, 
and sliding doors, and roll out several weeks later sleek and 
glossy, rejuvenated for new labour. 

At the west end of the car shops, beyond the black metal 
roof of the shop office, the roundhouse thrust up its smoky 
ventilators in a wide circle and defiled the sky. Opposite 
the roundhouse, straddling six tracks, loomed the coal dock, 
a grim and dingy double row of bunkers, pitched high into 
the air on a skeleton of sooty iron beams. And behind the 
coal dock, protected by a tall fence from the eyes of impres- 
sionable passengers, waited the wrecker, that train which al- 
ways stands ready on any railroad worthy of its freight to 
swing down the track and cope with emergency. 

Its crew was composed of car-shop workers, of whom 
Michael Ahearn was to be one. When the roundhouse 
whistle gave off five low, humming notes, fifty men in the 
broad trackage of the car shops dropped their hammers and 
braces and saws, spat out their finishing nails, and raced 
toward the coal dock and the waiting wrecker, pausing only 
long enough to beg a mouthful of scrap tobacco from some 
friend on the way. 

Michael Ahearn, standing squarely on his feet before old 
Matt Darnell’s desk, in the office of the master car builder, 
watched Darnell’s eyes lift from a mass of papers and take 
him in appraisingly. Darnell, who had employed a hundred 
thousand men in his own twenty years, saw a likely labourer 
in Michael Ahearn. 

Young, with restless hands, Ahearn stood a full six feet, 
strong as a draw-bar and arrogant in his strength. He was 
broad shouldered, capable of labour. His face, which was 
wide and inclined to beefiness, bore a stolidity of expression 
relieved only by his quick, inquiring eyes. 

“The journal gang,” said Matt Darnell, who considered 
words priceless and therefore not to be squandered. “Track 
9, see Tony Sapillo.” Ahearn was turning toward the 
door when the old labour boss added, “Stop at the storeroom. 
Leather apron. It’ll be charged to you.” 
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So Michael Ahearn put twenty jobs behind him and heed- 
lessly plunged into a twenty-year servitude to that most 
demanding of mistresses, a double-track railroad line. From 
the start, Matt Darnell watched him approvingly. Here was 
brawn. Brawn and spirit. Brawn and spirit, old Darnell 
knew, made the trains go. 

In six months Michael had risen to Number One man on 
the truck gang, jacking up box cars, trundling their trucks 
and wheels out from under them, pushing other trucks and 
wheels in, renewing journal brasses, repairing worn bear- 
ings, risking his life a thousand times a day that a wobbly 
freight car might be made fit. The job stirred his fancy. 
It was better than digging ditches or lugging bricks and 
mortar. Risk and adventure and real accomplishment 
here! He yielded to the lure of the rails, to the resistless. 
witchery of tracks and ties, to the seductive song of iron 
wheels. ; 

At twenty-three he bossed his gang of eight men, eight 
changing men, floaters coming and going, Macedonians, 
Roumanians, Italians, Turks. He rode the wrecker those 
days, learned the thrill of a night call to duty, gave unstinting 
labour that the right of way be opened—and at twenty-six, 
one bitter winter morning after the wreck at Highboy bridge, 
he was called before Division Superintendent Amos Shoaff 
for-congratulations and promotion. 

Amos Shoaff had absorbed his early railroad education 
behind a coal scoop. Fireman and engineer, road foreman 
of engines, assistant trainmaster, trainmaster, division super- 
intendent—thirty-eight long years he had worked upward. 
He wore the scars of those years on his mottled red face. 
Age had shrunk him, pinched up his cheeks like an apple in 
March, knotted his joints, shortened him by four inches, 
cast a shrill little whistle into his voice, shrunk him in body 
but not in spirit. 

Perhaps there is left, on some obscure one-track road, a 
division superintendent like Amos Shoaff. But on the 
great lines such as the Atlantic Western they have passed. 
Their going began with the Twentieth Century. A few held 
on, tenaciously, for they were a breed not easily put down. 
New times brought new men. Customs changed, and the 
attitude of the public. Labour unions and interstate com- 
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merce committees, wealth, mushroom cities, basic industries 
—there were reasons aplenty for their eclipse. 

Amos Shoaff kept on, and with his own two hands strove 
vainly to hold back the inevitable. He was one of those 
superintendents who knew his engineers by their names, who 
remembered the birthdays of his clerks and foreman, who 
put on hip boots and waded into the dark on snowy nights to 
take personal charge of the diggers when drifts blocked the 
right of way. He kept a letter press in his office and refused 
to have a stenographer. He carried a switch key always on 
his key ring. 

It was the night that the Chicago Limited piled into an 
eastbound beef train just above Highboy bridge, that Amos 
Shoaff first gave special heed to Michael Ahearn. They talk 
of that night still around the cannon stoves in snug cabooses. 
February fourteenth it was, in 1909. 

The Chicago Limited, westbound train Number 17, running 
two hours late across northern Indiana, thrashed head-on in- 
to a double-header refrigerator train at four minutes after 
two in the morning. . The coroner’s jury blamed the passen- 
ger engineer. The state railroad commission blamed the dis- 
patcher. The courts, after interminable delays, blamed the 
signalman at FM tower. Amos Shoaff blamed the new auto- 
matic block system, which being a senseless mechanical con- 
traption, never could be trusted to do the work of honest men. 

The roundhouse whistle sounded off that morning at eleven 
minutes past two. Michael Ahearn, after bossing his triple 
gang through four hours of overtime, had started home at 
midnight. He stopped on the way at Benney Lander’s place 
on the corner. Benney Lander stayed open all night, for 
no one could tell when freight crews would be pulling in, 
tired and needing relaxation. As a concession to righteous- 
ness, he pulled his front curtains tight at eleven o’clock and 
unlatched the side gate. 

A few other railroaders were already there ahead of 
Michael: a weary freight crew in from an all-day Chicago run, 
a pair of mechanics from the motive power shops, a night yard 
watchman with his lantern and clock, three labourers from 
Michael’s own gang so noisy that he sent them home at once. 

Benney Lander, who stood the night trick himself, waddled 
around the end of the bar, tossed his apron back over his 
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shoulder in a social mood and accepted a drink from Michael. 
“A short,” it was called in the railroad neighbourhood, beer 
in a whisky glass. A purely honorary gesture. Weary ashe 
was, Ahearn did not want to go home—home to that dingy 
rooming house. He preferred the jovial smoky atmosphere 
of Benney’s midnight bar. 

He still was sitting there when the wreck whistle blew. He 
had drunk three mugs of beer and complained not a little 
about the price of food and clothing and the wages of gang 
foremen. He had smoked two leisurely pipes. He got into 
his coat quickly. 

“One whisky,’ he demanded, remembering that it was 
snowing hard when he came in, with a harsh wind behind it. 

“A double.” 

It was a stiff quarter mile up the track to the wrecker. 
Matt Darnell, who first had given Michael work, served as 
wreckmaster at that time, with a Swede named Carlson for 
his assistant. Michael knew the value of minutes and 
seconds on a job Matt Darnell bossed. He ran, passing the 
roundhouse, and hurried under the coal dock, just now rum- 
bling with a deposit of grimy gondolas. The engine of the 
wrecker already was poking its headlight out toward the 
main track. Lights shone in the bunk car. The broad door 
of the cook car stood open, and Michael saw the cook, light 
ing his stove to be ready with hot soup and coffee if the wreck 
were a bad one. 

4+Michael swung up to the bunk car ready to report in. 
Darnell had not yet arrived. Nor Assistant Wreckmaster 
Carlson. 

A switch engine passed, screaming its whistle imperiously. 
It stopped unexpectedly with a wrench of brakes six car 
lengths off. Against the light of the roundhouse office 
windows, Michael saw the fireman leap from his cab, run 
back a few yards and stoop over something in the snow. 

“That engine hit somebody,” Michael called to the others, 
and ran. 

Darnell it was, Darnell the wreckmaster. Hit and badly 
hurt. The wheels had missed him. But his head was bloody. 
He lay quite still. The road foreman of engines hurried out 
of the roundhouse, pawing into an overcoat. 

““What’s this?” he shouted, and leaned over the wreck- 
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‘master. And when no one answered: “What’s this? Damn 


it, what’s this?” - 

“We'd best lug him to the office and send for a doc,” 
Ahearn suggested. “Hey!” he shouted down the wrecker. 
“Litter, there! Litter!” 

Matt Darnell was spread upon a grimy desk in the round- 
house office, while a clerk with red hair shouted into the tele- 
phone for an ambulance. The road foreman of engines ran 
back to the bunk car at Ahearn’s snowy heels. Drifts were 
beginning to pile up. 

“Carlson here?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Well!” The road foreman looked anxiously up and down 
the main tracks. “Wreck train can’t wait! Number 17 
mixed it with a freight. Highboy bridge—head on.” 

“Number 172?” Ahearn stuffed his left check with scrap 
tobacco. “Passengers! And both tracks, I s’pose!”’ 

“Both tracks. We’re starting a relief train soon’s you get 


out. Doctors. Shoaff’s riding it himself. I got to wait 


for him. Where’s that Carlson at!” 

“T’ll take out your blasted train!” offered Michael Ahearn, 
and dredged a new channel for his life. 

It was seventeen blizzardy miles to Highboy bridge, with 
only one station on the way. A thick-shouldered freight en- 


gine pulled out the wreck train. Its pony trucks crunched 


ahead through a foot of soggy snow on the level, bucked 
drifts waist high, snorted enormously on the scant grades, 
and yanked seven utilitarian cars after it. 

Of these seven cars, the derrick rode first. Its massive 
steel boom poked forward like the head of a prehistoric skele- 
ton, its great block swinging idly, grab hooks clanking, and 
yellow firelight showing in the boiler back of the windlass or 
crab. The wheel car followed next, packed tight with eight 
emergency trucks. Then a gear car, stacked with the im- 
plements of rescue, tools for clearing up littered tracks, iron 
bars, coils of rope, mighty worm gear jacks, block and tackle, 
bolts, rails, chains. Then the hospital car with its white beds 
and stretchers, its glass cases of bandages, its surgical instru- 
ments and its chloroform. Then the bunk car, to carry fifty 
wreckmen. ‘Then the cook car, smelling even now of coffee 
and soup. Then the caboose. 
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Under the oil lantern in the bunk car, Michael Ahearn 
lined up his crew. Swarthy fellows most of them were, from 
the south of Europe, with a Celtic strain here and there to 
lighten and leaven the mass. 

“They’s people got hurt up ahead there,’ Michael lec- 
tured. ‘Passengers, understand? And both tracks blocked. 
Now you take ten men—pick ’em, Steve—and start back 
along the wreck soon’s we get there. Wrecking irons and 
axes and ropes is enough to take. And three litters. Get 
any folks out as is pinned in. Get ’em out gentle. Take 
’em to the hospital car and lay ’em down. The docs is 
comin’ right behind us and they’ll tend ’em.”’ 

The men nodded. Michael went on gravely with his 
preparations while the train thundered against drifts, up 
grade and down. 

“Shoaff’s comin’ hisself. Do your job good or by the 
blessed handcars I’ll have some learnin’ to give ye when we 
get home—if ever! I’m boss, see? Darnell’s hurt and they 
ain’t no Swede Carlson around. It’s me bossin’ this job. 
Now, listen!’’ 

Eight miles the wreck train ploughed, ten, twelve. Fif- 
teen. Down toward Highboy bridge. 

Passenger Train Number 17 had been bucking the storm in 
exultation of steamy vigour. Somehow—Michael blamed it 
on fate—it shifted from Number 1 track to Number 2, on the 
cross-over east of Highboy bridge. Near the siding that 
dodged steeply into the Highboy stone quarry—a wretched 
spot for a wreck, a fill twenty feet high and wide enough to 
accommodate two tracks—a double-header freight train, 
nosing along doggedly, took the crash of the passenger locomo- 
tive. 

The engines reared at each other. Mail car, baggage car, 
pullmans smashed ahead from the east. From the west 
twenty-five loaded refrigerator cars heaped up. Across the 
cold, snowy night sounded the long rumble of stupefying 
shock. Then silence. Silence except for escaping steam 
and the feeble voices of frightened or injured men and women. 

The wrecker burrowed its steel snout through the soggy 
. drifts—one mile to go, a half, a quarter. Slower. A hundred 
yards off it stopped. 

“Out and at it, ye blaggards!” cried Michael Ahearn. 
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When Division Superintendent Amos Shoaff, riding the 
cab of the relief train engine, swung down the straightaway 
thirty minutes later with a squad of doctors, he saw the blue- 
white carbide flare of the wreck train lighting the sky. Even 
before his own engine halted, he made out the nose of the great 
derrick already diving into the wreckage on Number 2 track, 
and by the flare light, a pair of litter bearers trotting carefully’ 
along the right of way. : 

Railroaders tell the story to-day of Michael Ahearn and the 
Highboy wreck. How he fairly bullied the derrick, the doc- 
tors, the newspaper men. How he cleared the last smashed 
coach of injured passengers, how he warmed survivors in 
the bunk car and laid out the dead, gently, in two cold lines 
on blankets in the snow. 

With oaths that rang across the cluttered trackage he drove 
his crew. He tumbled broken beef cars down the embank-) 
ment at the rate of one every ten minutes, clearing the east-' 
bound track. The three great engines had piled together in a 
bewildering steel embrace. The passenger engine and the 
first of the double-header on the freight poked their crushed 
pilots toward the sky, their heads stove in, pony trucks 
yanked loose, drivers and rods snapped like so much brittle 
glass. The second freight engine burrowed under the first, 
flung its rear end down the left embankment, turned over.’ 
Its tender sprawled on one side, flinging its coal into a pile 
across the ties. The mail car, by some freak of the rails, 
mounted the backs of the dead engines, seemingly unhurt,’ 
and balanced like a silly giant’s teeter-totter at right angles 
to the tracks. 

Michael Ahearn gave all that he had of brawn, of the 
brawn and spirit old Matt Darnell had seen the day he hired 
him, when Michael was twenty years old. Willingly, to 
the limit of his strength, he worked, while sweat and snow 
mingled on his beefy face and his lungs ached. One hour 
and a half. The relief train started back with the injured. 
Two hours. The coroner poled down the track, a fussy, 
important man. 

“One side!’ Michael ordered him, and spilled into the 
ditch the last of the smashed beef cars. 

He turned to the engines. A tough job there! The second 
freight engine he yanked out of the heap and set it upright 
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on its own trucks and drivers; yanked it out and towed it 
back to a siding. The first freight engine broke in two while 
he gripped its boiler in the claw hooks of the derrick. 

“Junk!” said Michael Ahearn, and spilled it unceremoni- 
ously down the declivity. 

The passenger engine he dragged on its side to a point 
where the bank was less steep and rolled it gently to the 
ditch. The baggage car was next. 

“They’d be no trunks and such nuisance was I runnin’ the 
road,” Michael growled, and waved his right hand slowly, 
guiding the blunt-nosed derrick. “ Easy—easy—there!”’ 
Both hands. The derrick pulled deliberately. The baggage 
car stood on its own trucks. 

‘How long’s that feller been working for us?’”’ asked Amos 
Shoaff of the trainmaster as they stood by the right of way. 
“Funny I never noticed him before.”” He added in an under- 
tone something about “after my own heart.” 

Traffic was resumed on the west-bound track at seven 
o’clock that morning, and the wrecker stood by while its 
crew rested. Carlson, the assistant wreckmaster, who had 
been late in reporting when the whistle blew, arrived on the 
first passenger train and took command from Michael. 
Amos Shoaff rode back to his office at nine o’clock and made 
his report to the general manager down east. 

It was a new general manager, some young upstart whose 
father was a banker, they said. Never had worked the west 
end. A university man. As if that meant anything to a 
railroader! But he was general manager just the same, and 
he would be firing insolent, inquiring telegrams all day and 
half the night. 

Shoaff answered them, but he also found time to send for 
Michael. Michael, who immediately turned over his car- 
shop gang to an assistant, delayed long enough to stop at a 
barber shop. When he entered the grimy brick building that 
housed divisional offices, his breath smelled strongly of cloves. 

“Ahearn, how long have you been with the road?” Amos 
Shoaff demanded in his shrill old voice. Michael’s red hands 
fumbled with his knit cap. There was a strip of dirty band- 
age around his left thumb where he had stuck it through a 
coach window at Highboy bridge. He swallowed before he 
replied. 
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“Seven years.” 

“Sit down, Ahearn. You did a good job last night. Go 
on, that chair’ll do, sit down. A good job. Ever work a 
wrecker before you come here? No? A good job.” 

“T opened the track,” Ahearn admitted. 

“That’s enough. Couldn’t have done it better myself.’ 
I just heard from the hospital that Matt Darnell’s in a bad 
way from that switch engine. He'll get well, but it’ll take a 
long time. May never handle the wreck job again. I want 
you to take his place on the wrecker. Carlson’ll help you get 
on to the ropes.” 

Michael Ahearn scratched his newly shaven chin, dropped 
his cap, and groped for it awkwardly. 

“Yes, sir. Ill give it all I got.” 

“That’s the spirit, Ahearn. And listen. I’ve just had my 
chief clerk look up your record. There’s only one black mark 
on it. You’d have been assistant labour superintendent 
last year, he tells me, if you didn’t drink.” 

“Who says I drink!” Michael flared up wrathfully. 
“Only a nip between times, sir.” 

“Well, it isn’t what you have done, Ahearn, it’s what 
you’re willing to do. Darnell’s job was a double header, I 
guess you know. I’m making you wreckmaster, and moving 
his assistant, Parsons, up to labour superintendent. That 
leaves Parson’s job open. Wantit? Assistant labour super- 
intendent. That and wreckmaster for you. Pay you, let’s 
Sele 

“T’ll take it,” Michael replied. ‘They ain’t no job pays 
what it’s worth.” 

When Michael was thirty-five, Parsons was sent East, and 
the name on the door of the labour superintendent’s office be- 
came “M. Ahearn.” It was a trying berth for a man of 
Michael’s enthusiasm. Sitting at a desk all day! For a fel- 
low with two strong hands and two feet and a heart! But 
there was the honour. 

The new general manager came West twice a year on 
official tours of inspection. And each time he did come, some 
old timer lost his job. First it was Conroy, road foreman of 
engines. Out. And Stevenson, assistant trainmaster, as 
fine a boomer as ever railroaded, for all his wild ways. Out. 
Then the master car builder, poor old Joe Hardesty, whose 
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eae of a left arm had held him to his job for eighteen years. 
ut. 

Progress, the new officials called it. The old men had little 
to say. They held on tenaciously, stubbornly refused to die. 
But slowly, first in one department, then in another, new faces 
appeared, followed by new methods. 

On the day when Michael Ahearn turned forty, there were 
few of his old mates left. Michael had given ground in the 
five years, had retreated grudgingly before the remorseless 
march of system. Filing cases and index cards broke through 
the smudgy door to his office. His old chief clerk and he 
growled to themselves and tried to adjust their temperaments 
to the nonsense of efficiency. 

But there was one satisfaction. Old Amos Shoaff held on. 
The Atlantic Western couldn’t go completely to the dogs while 
he sat goutily at the superintendent’s desk. He walked with 
two canes now, and groaned and cursed when the weather was 
wet. But he still held his head up. 

Then one morning Michael’s chief clerk, who had kept the 
same job for twenty-two years, was waiting for Michael at the 
shop gate. He was a waspish man, revered by the book- 
keepers, tolerated by the yard gang. 

“The old man’s dead,” he reported. “Shoaff. Theyfound 
him in bed a bit ago. His electric light still was burning.” 

Michael swung about savagely. 

“Dead!” 

The clerk nodded. 

“Hum!” Michael kicked up cinders with his toe, spat 
once, thrust his hands deep in his pockets to keep them from 
fussing. 

“T wonder 

His clerk had been wondering the same thing. 

“Some young bird from Down East, I s’pose.” 

“Ves, I s’pose!”’ 

The new superintendent did come from Down East. And 
he was young. 

He began with staff conferences. With a stenographer to 
take down every foolish and damaging thing a man might 
say! Jennison was his name. He was quick in movement, 
quick in speech, quick to introduce his own ideas, quick to 
flare into anger. Michael drummed his desk with a pencil . 
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and waited. He sensed that he was near the end. And he 
didn’t care. 

Life wasn’t worth living under this white-collar régime. 
Such fool orders! Think of calling a straw boss “mister!” 
Think of giving names to the freight trains, and such names! 
“The Salesman,” ‘The Go-Getter,” “The Rotarian!” 
Was there ever such nonsense? And the papers to sign! 
Red slips and blue slips and white slips. Jennison wasn’t a 
railroader, not by the velvet pistons, he wasn’t! He was a 
glorified clerk with a liking for trouble. 

Michael still rode the wrecker, still bossed the wreck job, 
still found adventure for his spirit and work for his hands ina 
blocked right of way. Had it not been for the job as wreck- 
master as well as superintendent of labour he should have left 
long before, should have drifted off aimlessly in search of the 
lost glamour of other years. He did not realize that it was 
the world had changed. He blamed it on the general mana- 

er. 

: Often he grew eloquent in Benney Lander’s bar, down near 
the tracks, where Benney, who had become thin and sour, 
served sandwiches and coffee, and something else now and 
then should the customer be insistent and the coast clear. 
It was after an evening in Benney’s place that Michael walked 
to work one morning with a bad taste in his mouth and a tem- 
per hot under his hair. 

The note on his desk was brief. Ona red slip of paper. 

“Mr. Jennison directs that you report to him at once.” 

It was signed by the stenographer to the superintendent’s 
chief clerk. Michael thought of Amos Shoaff and his notes, 
scrawled in lead pencil, of his signature starting with a 
great “S” and trailing into a few jagged lines. 

“Ym going over to headquarters, be back when they’re 
through with me,” he told his clerk, and pulling his cap down 
tight, crossed the yard. Behind the roundhouse, perched on 
a slight eminence, the division offices looked out imperiously 
over the smoky tracks. Since Jennison came, there had been 
many physical changes, rooms enlarged and rooms cut in two. 
And an overcrowding of clerks. 

Michael sat in the outer office beyond the railing and 
waited. He watched the clock, pecking out the minutes 
meticulously. From far down the hall he heard the clatter of 
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telegraph keys when the door to the dispatcher’s office opened 
foramoment. Out in the yard switch engines hooted boister- 
ously. Half an hour he waited; then he was called. 

Superintendent Jennison, a frown on his lean face, his 
checked gray suit neatly pressed, sat with both white hands 
drumming on the clean blue blotter. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Ahearn,” he said. “I have a memorandum 
here. The file clerk complains that your office is delaying 
him. You’ve not sent in the efficiency reports.” 

“They ain’t ready.” 

“They were due at 4 P. M. last Friday.”” Jennison con- 
sulted the memorandum. “You’ve been very lax, Mr. 
Ahearn, on all this reorganization.” 

Michael did not answer. 

“Now, let me see. I must have those reports by four 
o’clock to-morrow afternoon, not a minute later.” 

Michael swallowed, and in answer to Jennison’s severe 
look got up to his feet combatively. This was one thing 
he’d not do! He had thrown those same blank efficiency 
reports into the waste basket when Jennison sent them over. 
He’d never report how many minutes it took every man to de 
a particular job! Squeal on the old timers, fine old timers who 
had given all their lives to the railroad, so large-handedly 
that they were slowed up now? And this young know-noth- 
ing would take them out of the shop if they didn’t work fast 
enough, would cut their wages in half, make gate watchmen 
of them and break their hearts! 

“T ain’t a-goin’ to turn in no list,” Michael said firmly, 
and added a disrespectful “sir!” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“T ain’t a-goin to turn in no list.” 

“T told you personally to give me those reports,” Jennison 
said. His cheeks lost their colour. “Am I to understand 
you are not even working on them?” 

“No, I ain’t! And I won’t. Now let me talk. I’ve lis- 
tened to you all I’m going to. I’m through. Out! Like 
all the other railroaders. An’ you can get some nice boy to 
go tattling how fast the old timers can work, and your nice 
boy can run the wreck job, he can, and I’d like to see it! Ne 
use your standin’ up, no use hollerin’ at me. I’m free, Iam. 
Free from the like 0’ you! Free!” 
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He smashed out of the office and across the yard. From 

the upper right-hand drawer of his desk he drew a pack of his 
favourite scrap tobacco. From a wall hook he lifted down an 
engraved, gold-plated railroad lantern, presented to him three 
Christmases before by the wreck crew. From the locker he 
took, gently, a very old, very worn suit of overalls and a jean 
jacket. 
: He ripped three keys from his key ring and threw them 
upon his desk. First a thick barrelled switch key, then the 
key to the shop gate, then the key to his private office. He 
yanked out his card case and laid his annual pass face down 
on the blotter. He paused long enough to spit for the last 
time into his iron cuspidor. 

In the outer office he stooped over the desk of his waspish 
chief clerk. There was no need of words. The old clerk 
understood. He turned his back on the room, after he had 
shaken Michael’s heavy hand, and drank a long time at the 
water cooler. 

Michael Ahearn, aged forty-two, tramped southward 
across the yard, bitter but emancipated. He remained all 
day and all night in Benney Lander’s place. What else was 
there for a man to do? 

His neighbours down in the foundry district remarked that 
they’d known it all the time. Funny how long a worthless 
drifter like Michael Ahearn could hold such a big job. But 
trainmen, switchmen, roundhouse hostlers, and car-shop 
mechanics shook their wise heads and predicted that the rail- 
road would regret its tomfoolery. 

“Free of ’em!’? Michael boasted. ‘Shut o’ all that white- 
collar crew. A job, now. A real job, without no damn 
stack o’ papers higher’n my head to read!” 

First he laboured sweatily in a lumber yard. After that 
with a construction gang. ‘Then for five months in the yards 
of a boiler shop. He tried to forget the railroad. But when 
he lay wakeful at night and heard the call of the roundhouse 
whistle, when he knew that his old crew was tumbling out to 
man the wrecker, he got up, panting, from bed, to spit 
mightily to rid his mouth of the taste, and swore that he 
would leave Princeton, would go where he’d never again 
have to listen to the cry of switch engines, or to the alluring 
racket of freight-car wheels. 
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Things were not going so well on the wrecker, old members 
of his crew told him. The new wreckmaster was a fine fel- 
low, they admitted, and gave Michael’s heart an extra ache. 
A youngster, willing enough, but too young. All speed and 
ginger, yet sort of messed things up. Michael felt better after 
that. Messed things up. Over at Appleby he had both 
tracks blocked for seven hours on a plain derailment, thirteen 
coal cars and it took seven hours! 

“Benney,” Michael would say then, “what’ll these gentle- 
men have?” 

He did not leave Princeton. He always was going next 
week; next week, and then the next, until there came to town 
one of those periodical slumps that strike all industrial cen- 
tres. Workers put on their Sunday suits and trooped from 
one employment office to another. 

“There’s work to be had at the Atlantic Western,”’ men 
told him, but Michael walked. always in a wide circle around 
the car-shop yards. Some days, when he saw the ringed 
ventilators of the roundhouse in the distance, and a west 
wind carried the acid odour of engine smoke and the gas 
of hot, wet cinders in the pits, he would walk a short distance 
toward the tracks and then shift away fiercely in another 
direction, calling upon Heaven to witness that he’d starve 
first. 

Starve he nearly did. Until he learned about the job at 
Highboy stone quarry. Railroaders he met on the street 
mentioned casually that men were needed there, quarrymen 
and derrick hands. The quarry lay below Highboy bridge, 
a scant quarter mile down a steeply inclined roadbed. High- 
boy bridge! He thought of that first night at Highboy 
bridge, when Number 17 met the double-header freight head 
on, the night he earned his job as wreckmaster. 

Two days he sat idle. He didn’t care much about working 
down around Highboy. Then one morning he shaved and 
took an early train to the stone quarry. He stopped in the 
road by the right of way and tried to remember just where 
the wreck had piled up. Somewhere along here—maybe a 
little east. With the tail end of the passenger train about 
there, and the freight stacked along there. 

He turned rapidly and walked through open country to the 
dingy sheet-iron office of the quarry. 
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“Run a derrick?” the superintendent asked. “Done it 
before?” 

“Used to be wreckmaster on the A.W.,” Michael said, and 
spoke as though he were ashamed of it. 

He worked the late trick on the stone-quarry track derrick. 
The stone, already cut in huge blocks, lay about the bottom 
of the pit. Michael rode the derrick car, sitting on the 
boom, his knees gripped about its head, guiding its iron hooks, 
and bellowing for speed, while the squared chunks of stone 
swung into the air, around a short circle, to be deposited with 
infinite nicety upon waiting flat cars. 

“This man Ahearn,” the superintendent of the quarry said 
one day several weeks later to the general manager, “he’s a 
whizz. Keeps them all on the jump. Does twice the work 
of the other shift, and with less men. Acts as if there was a 
man needing rescue under every block.” 

Michael hauled stone like a maniac, but he loathed the job. 
It reminded him too much of the wrecker, with the tang of 
adventure left out. Stone, stone—stone everlasting, and 
nothing to break the monotony. The first Sunday he hur- 
ried back to Princeton and sat all day in Benney Lander’s 
bar, where he told tall stories of his work and mentioned the 
railroad disrespectfully. 

“Tt’s a man’s job, no typewriter clerk’s!” he would say. 
“Know how much them stone weighs? And me liftin’ ’em 
up with that little ten-cent derrick!” 

He kept the job, but he grew more and more sick of it. 
He sniffed with a bitter regret the sweet smell of hot oil and 
steam from the excited little switch engine. The tracks were 
standard gauge, there was that to be thankful for—no nar- 
row-gauge nonsense, anyway! But when a man has bossed a 
wrecker—well, it was one of those things a fellow can’t figure 
out, so what’s the use worrying one’s head about it? 

“YT run a derrick onct, as could of picked up this whole 
quarry and carted it to Dublin!” he used to tell Barnstaple, 
the derrick engineer. “They is a kid got my job over there 
*cause he writes a neater hand than me.” 

Barnstaple would spit complacently and reflect upon the 
extraordinary dreams some men could have. 

“Right there by that bridge, where our siding runs up to 
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the main line, was my first wreck. I done it easy. By day- 
light I had westbound track clear.” 

It was a long, dry summer. Heat baked the rough stone 
blocks so that they burned even a calloused hand. Three 
months and four, into the autumn, five months, Michael 
stuck groggily to the job. On Sunday afternoons he strolled, 
self-consciously, up to the right of way of the Atlantic Western 
and watched the trains smash past. 

Six months—seven. 

The quarry was idle on Sundays. On the morning of 
November first, a Sunday, with gray fog pinching tight upon 
the face of the countryside, Michael walked miserably up the 
ragged ties of the quarry siding toward the switch where it 
joined the railroad. He was climbing the sharp incline 
toward Highboy bridge when he heard the exclamatory cry of 
a locomotive to the east. Far down the line she was, bark- 
ing for a grade crossing, two long blasts, two short, the 
Illinois express. He hurried. It was a sight not to miss, 
no matter how much one hated the railroad, the spinning 
drivers, the thrashing rods, loaded express cars dancing along 
the rails on passenger schedule. 

Nearer she came, whistling for the next grade crossing. 
Only a mile off now, Michael panted over the hump and 
peered through fog. 

He thought he saw something—there—tight at the end of 
the bridge. What was it? No. It couldn’t be. But it 
was! The wrecker. His wrecker! Pulling down the track 
slowly, out upon the siding. Near by lay one freight car on 
its side. There’d been a derailment, apparently, and the 
wrecker had cleared it off. Crawling back from the main 
track now to let the Illinois express pass. 

Westward thundered the express. Its black nose poked 
out of the fog. The wrecker was nearly clear of the main 
line—nearly. It pushed its brick-red cars ahead too slowly, 
Michael perceived. Only the derrick and locomotive were 
left on the main track, but what the devil ailed it? 

He heard six short excited barks from the express train 
whistle. 

The two engines were only five car lengths apart now— 
two 

Michael flung up his arm to ward off the sight of it. 
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One second. He heard a blast like a ton of dynamite 
letting go. A fierce rending of staunch steel, a riotous shock 
that made the earth quaver, the shriek of escaping steam, 
repetitive convulsions as the cars piled up, the snap of rails, 
silence for a moment. 

Michael’s eyes pried around his outflung arm. 

The wrecker, his wrecker, was smashed. Its derrick 
sprawled upon its side at the foot of the embankment, its 
proud boom burrowed deep into the clay. The wreck engine 
was flung on its back, its drivers spinning senselessly against 
the non-resistant air. The express engine had leaped 
astride the wreck tender. Express cars, their sides pried 
loose, spilled out their contents like overloaded granaries. 
The express caboose had stopped at right angles to the 
ripped track. 

From the bunk car of the wrecker, as it tipped precariously 
on the embankment, Michael’s own old crew dived out. 
They were unhurt. But by the right of way, on the jagged 
stone ballast with his head under him, sprawled the wreck 
train’s fireman. 

While Michael watched, he flung out one arm and again 
lay still. 

“Ow, the blaggards!” 

Michael forgot his stone and his failure, forgot efficiency 
and the new order of railroading. He ran wildly up the 
embankment. Other labourers from the quarry shouted 
down the siding. Michael went to his knees beside the fire- 
man. 

oe felt gingerly under the dirty blue of the railroader’s 
jacket. 

“Another good man!” he said, and drew his own clean 
Sunday handkerchief from his pocket. He spread it across 
the sooty face and immediately saw a spot of red over the 
mouth. “I knowed him.” 

The crew wavered in a dazed spot about the bunk car. 
What should they do? Get to work, but how? The conduc- 
tor of the express, with a car tally sheet in his hands, ran for- 
ward along his own crushed train and fell blindly over a switch 
rod. He got up slowly and ran back again toward his ca- 
boose. Steam from the dead engines mingled with the cold 
fog, casting a melancholy gray pall over the right of way. 
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“Tt’s help they need,” Michael told himself deliberately. 
“Help an’ assistance. They ain’t a wrecker nearer’n Chicago, 
a hundred eighty mile, good three hour. Where’s that clerk 
that’s runnin’ my job now, I wonder—ah!”’ 

There was something familiar about the limp body two 
wreckmen were carrying toward the hospital car. Very! 
The new wreckmaster, eh? He must have been riding the 
ee where a wreck boss belongs. Him! Doing his job 
right! 

Michael heard the cries of the quarry gang trooping up 
behind him. He saw the face of Barnstaple, derrick engineer, 
poke out of the steam. 

“Barnstaple?” he cried. 

“Passengers killed?” 

“Passengers? Ain’t none. This was express. Rail- 
roaders. Say!’ He shook Barnstaple’s shoulders violently 
in his great paws. “Listen! They ain’t no derrick in a 
million mile. None except ourn!” 

Barnstaple nodded rapidly. 

“Go get it!” Michael howled. “Haul it out the siding! 
Never mind the boss, I’m boss of this job!’ He plunged 
across the tracks. ‘Hey, you fellows, you dirty Eye- 
talian blaggards, come on!” 

It was nine o’clock when the stone quarry derrick puffed 
jerkily up the sharp incline to the main tracks of the Atlantic 
Western. Its groaning switch engine pushed it, with many 
explosive bursts of steam. 

Michael Ahearn, wreckmaster, walked ahead. He had 
forgotten his Sunday blue serge. Holes in the knees showed 
where he had crawled already into ripped wreckage. He 
walked securely, signalling with both hands, full arm’s- 
length, waving in a small circle from the wrists. The quarry 
derrick followed him. 

The survivors of the wreck train gaped. Was he daft, to 
haul this toy derrick up to such a job? What would the rail- 
roaders say? The officials? Michael waved both hands de- 
liberately. His derrick obeyed. 

“Jacks!” he cried. “Where’s that jack crew? Come on 
now, ’fore I got to start workin’ on ye! That tender there— 
under the north side! Up—up—easy—up!” 

Again the waving of his red gigantic hands. Another for- 
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ward creep of the stone derrick. The crab spool grunted as 
it took the slack out of its cable. The grab hooks bit deep 
into the rear of the tender. 

“She’s a-goin’ down the bank—ain’t steep—clear the way 

Michael twisted his left hand in a circle. He breathed 
deeply. Sweat blinded him, and he shook his head to rid his 
eyes of salty drops. The little derrick was moving that big 
tender, all right! Good little derrick! Try again. 

“Out of the way there! Do ye want me to go droppin’ it 
on ye?” 

A white-faced young man in a gray suit had come panting 
down the track. Michael ordered him away. A clerk, he 
suspected. One o’ them blasted efficiency clerks. He 
spat indignantly. 

“Easy over there!’ he shouted. “Downa bit! Holdon!” 

Superintendent Jennison backed out of the danger zone. 
He saw Michael Ahearn, Michael the undisciplined, Michael 
the failure, bossing the clearing away of the wreck as if it 
were his own job, bossing it with a relish and vigour, bullying 
the derrick and the crew. 

“Would ye go spilling it?” he bellowed. ‘Aye, and up 
now! Roll her—ah!” 

The smashed tender rolled down the embankment. Its 
two trucks stood uselessly on broken wheels upon the right of 
way. ‘The stone quarry grab hooks swung down, gripped the 
first pair of trucks and flung them carefully to one side. 
Then the second. The quarry derrick spat out a cloud of 
steam and backed away. 

“This engine next,’ Michael ordered, “‘to Number 1 track 
with her. Clear one track’s enough. Leave the rest o’ the 
job for the clerks.” 

He stared up the right of way and saw for the first time 
that a short train had arrived with smoky engine. Medical 
men were hurrying toward him with their limp handbags. 

“Any injured?” the first doctor cried. 

“Back there.”? Michael jerked his thumb. ‘The hospital 
car’s stove in, but I put ’em in it anyways. Eleven of ’em. 
There’s four others don’t need you. I’ve laid ’em out in the 
field.” 

He shrugged his thick shoulders, and with a wave of his 
right hand to his crew, went back to work. With astounding 
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agility he clawed up the ripped cab of the wrecker engine. 
Steam had ceased to flood out of its open seams. He flung 
his arms about the grab hook, pulled it, pressed it into place. 
He gave the signal to pull, curtly. Wood and iron ripped. 
He tried again. This time the engine grunted. Michael 
watched while it turned over slowly and rolled. 

“‘And now for the blasted derrick!” 

The spirited pigmy from the stone quarry poked down into 
the big dead derrick of the Atlantic Western, nosed its boom 
head this way and that, bit on a bent wrought-iron beam, 
pulled. 

“We'll set her on her wheels,”’ said Michael Ahearn. 

Men from his own old crew were labouring with him now. 
Ten o’clock, eleven 

“They’s just them five express cars left,” Michael said at a 
quarter after eleven. He stopped to order a slender young 
man out of the way again. . 

“Have I got to run ye off with the toe of me boot?” he 
demanded. He stared a full half minute. “Oh, it’s you, 
is it? I been expecting you.” 

“T’ve been here some time,’ Superintendent Jennison 
remarked drily. “Don’t you think you’d better spill that 
car on the south side?” 

Michael scratched his head. He measured the distances 
with an eye grown foggy from lack of practice. 

“T guess I’d best do it that way,” he conceded. “And 
in the meantime, stand aside. You'll be gettin’ hurt.” He 
added, disrespectfully, “sir!” 

The first traffic moved past the wreck at one o’clock that 
afternoon, crawling cautiously over insecure, temporarily 
spiked rails. Michael Ahearn, his work done, hopped the 
first train. In Princeton, at the illicit bar of Benney Lander, 
he was greeted joyously by old friends. 

“What’ll it be?” asked Benney, and Michael told him. 
Glass in hand, he backed against the bar wall. 

“They was a bit of a smash-up,” he explained. “I give 
?emalesson. The wreck job ain’t a job for clerks.” 

The next morning, while he lifted stone, lifted it groggily 
with a renewed hatred, the quarry boss sent for him. In the 
office stood Superintendent Jennison. 

“Ahearn,” began the quarryman, “how’d you like——?” 
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“T’ll talk to him,” interrupted Jennison. “It’s not a case 
of how he’d like. . He’s got to.” 

Michael grunted. 

“You’re coming back to the road,” Jennison said. “The 
wreck job is open, and it’s your job. The train needs repair- 
ing. You get back to work.” 

“Am I wreck boss,’? Michael demanded, ‘“‘or a blasted 
clerk?” 

Jennison .aughed uneasily. 

“T don’t care what you do in the office, Ahearn. Never 
need sign a paper so long as you live. Boss the wrecker. 
Be on hand to-morrow morning at eight.” 

“Well,” Michael agreed, “if you figger you can’t run the 
road without me.” He added “‘sir,”’ respectfully. 


THE THRICE BEREFT WIDOW 
OF HUNG GOW 


By CHARLES CALDWELL DOBIE 
From Pictorial Review 


HE widow of Hung Gow was marketing at the hour 

when the fleet foot of evil news overtook her house. 
She had gone to her task light-heartedly, thinking how best 
to please her fastidious son. All day she had been pondering 
his gastronomic preferences. Would he find a smoked duck 
to his taste or a bit of crisply roasted pork? Or might a hand- 
ful of dried shrimps content him? 

Ah, these men! she had thought, what sources of genial 
worries they were! Who ever heard of disturbing one’s mind 
over a daughter’s fare? Assuredly, it was scant satisfaction 
to serve feed of any sort to a woman, to sit and watch her 
pick at her rice like a disconsolate sparrow, reserving her 
greatest enthusiasm at some unappointed season for a bag 
of melon seed or a shred of preserved ginger. She, with three 
daughters, did she not know? 

But to minister to the appetite of a male—ah, that was 
different! Even his disgusts were lively, putting one on edge 
to please him. As a bride, how she had thrilled to her hus- 
band’s mealtime ardours! For Hung Gow, in his day, had 
been as lusty a diner as any gunman in all the length and 
breadth of San Francisco’s Chinatown. And he had lived 
lustily, too, in the end paying the price of certain philandering 
deviltries with his life—a pointless enough matter beside the 
fact that he had been to his wife, Wan Lee, not only a male, 
but a male worth feeding. Which made her loss the greater 
at his untimely taking off and, by the same token, her pleasure 
and anxiety in her son’s desires the more profound. 

Happily for her, she thought, this son of hers was more the 
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connoisseur and less the gormandizer. That he ate gravely 
and without haste was to Wan Lee a circumstance by no 
means as unsatisfying as it seemed. Thus, she argued, would 
he live—calmly, discriminatingly, moderately—to a ripe old 
age, blessing her with many grandchildren, or, to be precise, 
many grandsons to feed in their turn. 

However, she had a suspicion that her husband, had he 
lived, would have found little satisfaction in the studious 
decorum of his son, in his distaste for gunplay, in his pro- 
nounced contempt for all melodramatic flourishes. But, to 
repeat, all this filled the matronly Wan Lee with a large 
content. 

Effect, to her simple reasoning, bore a close relation to 
cause: Did one gather nettles from plum boughs? Then 
could violence spring from tranquillity? As with us all, the 
wish was father to the thought; and Wan Lee, being passion- 
ate to have her son, built up a solid wall of reasoning for his 
preservation. 

In short, she wrapped herself so tightly in her security that 
she drew the attention of the gods to her condition. And, 
looking at her, they laughed, which brings us the more speed- 
ily to our tale. 


It was just the day for marketing—a February day with a 
crisp warmth wherever the gilded sunshine fell, but harbour- 
ing shadows too cool for loitering, and with the New Year a 
quarter of a moon distant, the choicest of wares on display, 
and everywhere the contagion of holiday bartering. Over- 
night, street stalls had popped up like gigantic and gaudy 
mushrooms, sheltering seed cakes and almond blossoms and 
sugar cane. 

Wan Lee passed by all this allure with incurious intolerance; 
such trifling commodities might beguile a daughter, but 
scarcely a son. Therefore, she made straightway for the 
markets, stocked to overflowing with more robust fare. 

She explored a fish shop first, but found nothing that in- 
trigued her, except a devil fish, which proved quite out of 
re.ch of her purse. Smoked duck was equally an extrava- 
gance, thanks to the holiday demand, and dried shrimps of 
poor quality. But in the meat stall of Yoke Moy she came 
upon such a crisp and freshly roasted pig, strung up by his 
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hind quarters for speedy dismemberment, that she threw all 
thrift to the wind and demanded of Yoke Moy himself the 
choicest cut possible. Yoke Moy, reaching for his cleaver, 
smiled blandly: 

“The choicest cut!” he echoed. “Perhaps you have 
guessed that at this season meat such as I sell brings a fair 
pricer”’ 

To which she replied vigorously: 

“Think you that I have lived to my age without knowledge? 
The widow of Hung Gow is no twittering fledgling.” 

He poised the wide blade in midair, his almond eyes en- 
larging ever so slightly. “The widow of Hung Gow!” he 
repeated. “You have a son, have you not?” 

She drew in a breath of pride. ‘For whom else do I pur- 
chase the choicest morsel your shop affords? I have a son 
in sooth, and if the gods be kind I shall continue to have him 
until my days are accomplished.” Oe 

Yoke Moy looked away, intent upon the pig’s quartering. 
“This son of yours—is he a Suey Sing?” 

‘As his father was before him.” 

“‘A hazardous affiliation,” ventured Yoke Moy, “from all 
reports.” 

“By what token?” 

“Have you so soon forgotten your own widowhood?” 

“Nay, but the worthy Hung Gow was cast in a reckless 
mould. His son is of amore even temper. He isa youth of 
dignity. He goes not to extravagant lengths to provoke en- 
counters.” 

Yoke Moy continued to cut with vigorous strokes. “I 
have yet to learn that a timorous hare gains the consideration 
of foxes because of its gentleness.” 

Two spots red with indignation burned upon Wan Lee’s 
cheeks. ‘‘The son of Hung Gow has naught in keeping with 
cowardice,” she flared. 

“So much the worse,”’ replied Yoke Moy. 

Saying which he lapsed into a cryptic and soul-chilling 
silence. 

Coming out from Yoke Moy’s shop into the slanting sun- 
light, Wan Lee found the street curiously emptied of its holi- 
day throng. Ten minutes before, what had been a scene of 
cheerful barter was now a dreary prospect, with here and there 
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a few belated souls scurrying to cover. Even the keepers of 
the street stalls were clearing their counters of blossoms and 
sweetmeats. Wan Lee, casting about for an explanation of 
this untoward change, lifted her eyes to the sky: not a vestige 
of a cloud disturbed its placid blueness. Obviously, then, the 
weather was in nowise responsible for this abrupt inanima- 
tion. 

Almost as her mind fluttered toward an alternative, she saw 
a squad of blue-coated policemen swing into view. Further 
speculation was useless: Wan Lee had lived through too many 
such situations to misread the signs. A sick fear, born of 
successive and cumulative experiences, clouded her erstwhile 
serenity, and a vivid remembrance of the day which had 
accomplished her widowhood flashed over her. 

It was thus on that day that the streets had been as sud- 
denly cleared and as suddenly echoing with the tread of alien 
enforcers of the law. Not that a yellow carcass or two mat- 
tered to these white devils, but stray bullets, in their flight 
toward clan adjustments, had been known to wing, unwit- 
tingly, those of paler races and more anemic procedures. A 
wholesome scorn at the futility of these barbarians lifted her 
above her momentary depression. 

She recalled clearly how the quarter had swarmed with 
police after Hung Gow’s death; even in her first grief, she had 
felt the thrill of pride at this evidence of her husband’s im- 
portance. Yet, with all the law’s vigilance, eight lives had 
been snuffed out before the bloody war between the Suey 
Sings and the See Yups had been halted. She was wondering 
what tongs had lined up for battle to-day and whether a toll 
of life already had been taken when she saw the figure of the 
noseless Shoo Shee pushing toward her. 

Ordinarily, so worthy a matron as Wan Lee would have 
scorned a curbstone encounter with such an infamous old 
trot, but in this instance curiosity arose above respectability. 
Who could gainsay this venerable hag’s capabilities in the 
direction of the latest news of brothel and gambling house, 
and, by this same token, an authority on the mainsprings of 
most masculine animosities? Thus it was that Wan Lee met 
the villainous Shoo Shee’s smile of greeting more than halfway 
as she halted, saying: 

“It seems that there is naught but shuffling old women 
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abroad. Can it be that the men have lost all taste for ad- 
venture?” 

A curious look came over the face of Shoo Shee, and her 
usual smile of derision was missing as she answered: 

“Surely one so concerned as yourself must by this time 
have heard the reason for so much scurrying to cover; within 
the hour the Suey Sings and the See Yups have opened fire.” 

Wan Lee stilled the swift beating of her heart with a show 
of scorn. ‘‘That circumstance,” she made reply, “is as far 
removed from my concern as any I shall ever know.” 

S “And yet,” said Shoo Shee, “your husband was a Suey 
ing.” 

“To my sorrow.” 

Shoo Shee took in a fluttering breath. “And your son?” 

' Wan Lee felt stirred with an irrational resentment, and the 
identical defence that had answered a like challenge less than 
ten minutes before leaped to her lips: “My son’s ways are 
not the ways of his illustrious father. He is well schooled in 
tranquillity.” 

“Which,” replied Shoo Shee sagely, “‘is as thin a cloak 
against violence as any known.” 

Wan Lee felt herself trembling with a mixture of anger and 
fear. Why had she thus bared herself to the shafts of deri- 
sion? It was more fitting that she should be about her busi- 
ness of providing delight for her son than listening to his 
belittlement. Yet a certain pride held her to this chance 
encounter and she asked as calmly as she could: 

“Know you the cause of this fresh outbreak?” 

Shoo Shee covered the wideness of her smile with a cupped 
hand. 

“The usual cause—a woman!” 

“A bird of brilliant plumage?” 

“None other than the distracting Yat Gee, for whom al- 
ready five men have died. If rumour speaks truly, she was 
stolen from her master under cover of last night’s darkness.” 

“As I thought!” replied Wan Lee bitterly. “It is for such 
empty-headed dolls that we wives are widowed! And has 
toll been taken?” 

“Aye, a Suey Sing has already answered for the theft of 
Yat Gee—a young man, it would seem, as innocent of her 
abduction as the mother he leaves bereft.” 
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Wan Lee felt her palms grow suddenly moist. “A young 
man, said you?” . 

“A young man.” 

“Who leaves a mother bereft?” 

““Who leaves a mother bereft.” 

Wan Lee put out a hand to steady herself. “Heard you 
his name?” 

“Tt has escaped me. But I knew his father before him.” 
Shoo Shee paused, and her cracked voice softened. “A 
youth, according to report, well schooled in tranquillity.” 

A blinding flash of realization swept Wan Lee. She could 
feel her eyelids fluttering as she drew back from Shoo Shee’s 
instinctive gesture of commiseration. “Nay!” she cried. 
“Do not touch me!” 

Shoo Shee recoiled like one struck. ‘Think you,” she 
shrilled, “that, lacking thy honour, I am less a woman? 
Compassion is not of necessity the handmaiden of virtue. 
Come, let me lead you to your house!” 

Wan Lee swayed pitifully. “As you will, Shoo Shee. 
Only be quick!” 

Shoo Shee sprang forward eagerly, encircling Wan Lee with 
her thin, spent arms, and thus came the widow of the illus- 
trious Hung Gow tottering to the threshold of sorrow. 

There were those who said that no woman within their 
knowledge ever had borne grief as lightly as Wan Lee. Out- 
wardly, not even the serenity of her market hour seemed in 
the least ruffled by the murder of her son. 

But if this unnatural placidity occasioned remark, what 
could one say for her strange and sudden friendship with such 
a shrivelled daughter of iniquity as old Shoo Shee? It was 
not enough to meet the impious old trot among the bazaar, 
scandalizing the circumspect with their intimacy, but every 
night, at the appointed time, the cautious tapping of Shoo 
Shee came at the wicket, sending the three chaste daughters 
of Wan Lee scampering from the path of impropriety. 

To any who might have listened to the conversation which 
ensued, the secret of this strange association would have been 
half solved. For did not Shoo Shee bring gossip from the 
covert streams of life which could undermine what or whom it 
would? And Wan Lee’s breast was filled with a vaguely de- 
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structive urge as she contemplated the unrevenged havoc 
which the gods had wrought for her undoing. 

Assuredly, justice moved slowly in these latter days. 
Within twelve hours, as she remembered, her husband’s mur- 
der had been met with equal violence, while now three days 
had passed without so much as a finger lifted in the defence 
of her household’s honour. “Were there no males in the 
mighty See Yup Tong worthy of sacrifice?”’ she asked Shoo 
Shee repeatedly, with some show of scorn. Shoo Shee’s 
replies were not altogether reassuring: from the meeting room 
of the tongs came tales of difficulties, indecisions, differences 
of opinion. 

But underneath this discouraging information lurked a 
measure of reassurance. Many a word, dropped in the 
chamber of some gaudy daughter of delight or over the fan- 
tan table, could out-match any official bulletin in prophecy. 
And Shoo Shee, with her ear-close to the ground of this under- 
world, heard subterranean rumblings filled with portent. 
If her ears did not deceive her, the storm would gain violence 
by very virtue of this prolonged calm. Thus for three days 
ran the burden of Shoo Shee’s encouragement, and on the 
fourth evening she came breathless to the door of Wan Lee 
with confirmation. 

“The man who must pay the penalty for the murder of your 
son has been picked, O worthy mother of three daughters!” 

Wan Lee simulated a dignified calm. “Why, then, do 
you not name him?” she asked coldly. 

_“Because my breath was for the moment spent with the 
haste of bringing such joyous news to you. Before the week 
is out the honour of your husband’s house will be satisfied. 
The name of him who has been chosen is none other than 
On Yick, the son of On Wo Low. What think you of the 
choice?” 

Wan Lee stiffened with importance. “TI think it could not 
be matched within a hundred miles of this or any other city. 
And were you a messenger from my husband’s tong, I should 
send back word saying: ‘Of a truth, the humble Wan Lee is 
this day honoured above all women!’”’ 

That night, sitting upon her balcony opening from her 
sleeping chamber, she saw this On Yick pass swiftly, and her 
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satisfaction grew: a tall, upstanding youth, who almost 
equalled this son of hers offered up on the altar of a clan feud. 
A youth, if memory served her, who in his boyhood had 
romped with her first-born in childish amity up and down 
the cobbled streets. 

She felt no personal hatred, but she was schooled in match- 
ing suffering with suffering. Had not this On Yick a mother? 
Let her feel the lash of bereavement. And, besides, what 
woman, being human, could have gainsaid the honour of 
having so mighty a family chosen to wipe out the memory of 
the See Yups’ last insolence? For On Wo Low was their 
most distinguished member, and by the same token his first- 
born a fruitful branch ripe for plucking. 

And this son’s mother? Wan Lee smiled when she thought 
of her—a woman with lily feet mincing between her daughters- 
in-law, a woman of circumstance, a woman of caste, a woman 
to be envied, and, yet, a woman as vulnerable to sorrow as 
the humble widow of the intrepid Hung Gow. Is it to be 
wondered, then, that Wan Lee was shaken with gusts of satis- 
faction? For, of a truth, one must feed upon cold comfort 
‘if the fires of happiness have burned to ashes. And when, 
an hour later, she heard the uncertain footsteps of Shoo Shee 
again pattering up the stairs, she thought: 

“Can it be that the honour of my husband’s house has been 
so swiftly accomplished?” 

But her hopes were premature. Yet the tremulous Shoo 
Shee brought gossip of even greater import. Most extraor- 
dinary news had seeped through the wall of secrecy with 
which the Suey Sings hedged in all proceedings of import. 
It seemed, so the tale ran, that on the morrow there would 
be dispatched to the house of Wan Lee a messenger whose 
duty was to acquaint that worthy matron with certain tong 
secrets. And, having fulfilled this part of his mission, to take 
counsel with the widow of Hung Gow as to the best line of 
action. 

“Never in my life,” declared Shoo Shee, “heard I such a 
circumstance! A woman admitted to the deliberations of 
the Suey Sings! What make you of it?” 

“Either confusion or mischief!” replied Wan Lee, with a 
note that betrayed upon which alternative her hopes rested. 

As for the unsavoury Shoo Shee, a chuckle of satisfaction 
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issued from her raucous old throat, for to her the scent of 
intrigue awaited the uncorking of either condition. 

All that night Wan Lee lay wide-eyed on her couch, shaken 
with mingled misgivings and reassurances, rising with the 
dawn to set her house in order against so distinguished a visita- 
tion. And, everything being accomplished, to sit with prim 
formality upon the teak-wood chairs in the antechamber, 
surrounded by her three daughters, herself rising to admit the 
visitor, whose emphatic fist upon the wicket proclaimed a man. 

She had expected a venerable messenger, but when her 
glance rested upon the figure of a man midway between youth 
and middle age, she had a sinking of heart. This man was 
not intent on carrying formal honours to her house. 

She bowed him to a seat set between two teak-wood stands 
fragrant with lilies, dismissing her daughters with a wave 
of the hand. His preliminaries were full of prolonged and 
cautious advances, and as she listened to him commend her 
virtues and extol her husband’s valour, she felt the premoni- 
tion of a wayfarer meeting the greasy smile of a bandit ready 
to despoil him. : 

By the time he had reached the meat of his argument, 
she had almost anticipated it: Would a goodly sum from the 
coffers of the See Yup treasury serve the honour of her house 
as lustily as the death of On Yick? She felt her cheeks burn 
with the heat of this indignity, and, rising in her seat, she 
answered him: 

“Does my hus2777’s tong think that the honour of Hung 
Gow’s house is to be bought like a bolt of silk?” 

To which her unruflied visitor made answer: “‘Is it bought 
the less because the currency be blood?” 

The question was confusing, but she rallied quickly. “The 
currency has been fixed these many years by custom. Who 
am I to gainsay it? Are there no more men among you that 
you must shift the burden of your faint-heartedness upon 
the shoulders of a woman?” 

The messenger rose and bowed, a questionable suavity in 
his voice. ‘We thought the shoulders of compassion broad. 
Men are not versed in mercy. But they have often great 
knowledge of expediency. And yet expediency is a weak 
thing in itself. Is it so vile to call pity into counsel?”’ 

“Pity!” she sneered. “Was it pity that widowed me? 
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And pity that bereft me of ason? There is not money enough 
in all the world to requite me.” 

“Nor blood either, if you but knew it! Iam the father of a 
first-born son, and I know that the lives of fifty such would 
not add one jot to my happiness were he taken from me.” 
He gave a crafty smile. “How much more discerning, then, 
should you be, who have given suck!” 

She looked at him scornfully, steeling her heart. “And 
yet,” she answered, “you say that men are not versed in 
mercy! Nay, but they can make even mercy serve as a 
cloak to cowardice. And so you come fawning for justifica- 
tion to the widow of the boldest man who ever graced your 
tong, that you may say in the market-place: ‘Wan Lee, the 
widow of Hung Gow, has persuaded me against our inclination. 
Having been bereft of both a husband and a son, she has need 
of money; the father of On Yick is rich. In such a dilemma 
we have no choice but to accede to her wishes!’ It is thus 
that the tale will run, will it not?” 

The messenger looked at her with admiration. “Yes, 
since you have guessed it, that is how it will run precisely. 
You are a wise and far-seeing matron, Wan Lee. This is 
why, if you but cast your eyes in the direction I point, you 
cannot fail to discern the truth.” 

Her sneer continued. “A truth drawn closer to your vision 
with the eyeglasses of expediency?” 

He bowed very low. ‘The short-sighte’ take whatever 
means is nearest to clear up their infr: .y. What does it 
matter how the blind are made to ¢¢e. sc ine miracle is accom- 
plished? However, one but mudaies a pool with constant 
stirrings. Let us permit the issue to settle. Ishall go back 
to my brothers and say that the widow of Hung Gow is un- 
decided.” 

“You will go back, then, O crafty messenger, with a lie!” 

“What would you have me say: that Wan Lee cried no 
quarter? That the shoulders of compassion are shrunken? 
Are you ready, Wan Lee, to send a bullet speeding toward the 
heart of On Yick? You have but to command it and it shall 
be done!”’ 

Wan Lee paled, and her voice shook. “What infamy! 
Wkat cowardice!”’ she spat at him between her closed teeth. 

And thus he departed, smiling. 


\ AS 
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For hours after, Wan Lee was shaken with impotent fury. 
Was it possible that she had ever fancied that the great house 
of On Wo Low had been marked for her honour? An un- 
qualified contempt for all males possessed her. A woman 
admitted to the deliberation of the Suey Sings! Sugar for the 
trapping of even so wary a female as the lascivious Shoo Shee! 
What would that toothless old emissary of evil say when she 
heard the truth of the matter? 

But, as was to be expected, Shoo Shee knew not only the 
truth, but much more. She had heard just what pressures 
had been brought; just what interests were to be served; just 
what precedents were to be established by Wan Lee’s inspired 
decision to renounce vengeance for cash. For at last the 
powerful merchants’ organization, the Six Companies, had 
given their pledged word to the city government to rid the 
quarter of all communal strife, and when the Six Companies 
spoke there were many attentive listeners. 

So, continued the wide-smiling Shoo Shee, the Suey Sings 
and the See Yups had met in friendly counsel, and, with 
On Wo Low’s consent, had chosen his son for an empty gesture 
toward satisfaction. “For,” said the sagacious in both 
camps, ‘“‘we shall have the widow of Hung Gow to justify us 
and thus save our reputation for valiance!”’ Fine specimens, 
truly! 

Wan Lee’s eyes narrowed with malevolence. “And if I 
decide not to justify them?” she inquired. 

Shoo Shee rolled herself a cigarette. ‘In that case, they 
must put through their programme. Not even the Six 
Companies can make the Suey Sings the jest of the market- 

lace!” 
pe We shall see, then!’ exclaimed Wan Lee. 

And, at that moment, the vision of her son came to her— 
the vision of her son as they had carried him in on that day 
when her bitterness had been accomplished. 


Days passed, and still Wan Lee dallied with her decision. 
Nay, not the decision, but its confirmation. Did pity or 
cruelty lie back of this inaction? Did she watch the graceful 
figure of On Yick, swinging by her latticed window, dove-like 
or with the eyes of a hawk? -In either manner, perhaps, ac- 
cording to her mood.. But, to dé truthful; it was mostly as 
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a hawk poised in midair for sudden swooping. There was a 
certain gluttony in her dalliance, the gluttony of a gormand 
sniffing the feast at the kitchen door. Thus did she nurse her » 
vengeance made flesh in the person of youth, radiant and 
unsuspecting. 

She grew to know every curve in On Yick’s supple body, 
the tilt of his head, the flexible slant to his shoulders. Her 
eyes devoured his slender hands, strong in their tapering 
grace, the apricot tint in his cheeks, the ivory gleam of his 
teeth when he smiled. Once she sent a lily blossom hurtling 
down upon him, so that she might read his upward glance. 
He mistakenly tossed an amorous look toward her window, 
and she withdrew quickly, shaken with sardonic laughter. 

If he but knew how he ogled death! Ah, the joy of power 
—to know that one held life and liberty and happiness in the 
shadow of one’s hand! To be a despot, like a princess in a 
tale, or a dowager empress, demanding heads and forfeits as 
she willed! 

How confidently he tramped the cobbled streets, secure in 
the power of his father’s filthy gold! The honour of Hung 
Gow’s house to be bought as easily as a wanton’s virtue! 
And a foreign government, and the Six Companies, and her 
husband’s tong itself hanging upon the decision of one lonely 
woman! 

Did we say that pity at intervals stirred within her, like 
a vagrant breeze, clouding the surface of fathomless depths? 
Only to die again, leaving a cold serenity. Had not her son 
walked in like confidence and grace, unsuspecting? And had 
not his fingers been as beautiful and the bloom upon his 
cheek as radiant? And when he smiled, had not his teeth 
gleamed like ivory pavilions in the twilight? And yet they 
had carried him into her bled white of every charm. Aye, 
but she would have her toll and more, for she would worry 
them all in the bargain! 

But, if there was worriment, there was also great capacit 
for concealment. Outwardly the quarter resumed its holiday 
gaiety—proclaiming from the housetops that animosities and 
feuds and vengeances were to hang suspended until the 
New Year had been accomplished. ‘Thus did the powers gild 
the ugly possibilities behind’ Wan Lee’s indecision. 

There followed nights of ravetry. “ The thin trickle of pipes 
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blown upon the evening breeze, squeaking of fiddles, the 
dramatic clash of cymbals. Restaurants hoarse with laugh- 
ter, and waiters swarming out at midnight, bearing square 
trays upon their heads, piled high with trivial food. Coats of 
plum-coloured silk, and trousers the colour of apple orchards 
at their first leafing. Twinkling ornaments in the hair of 
women, bracelets of pearl, rings of jade, clasps and buckles 
cunningly inlaid with the sky-blue of the kingfisher. Pre- 
served strips of coconut, candied melon rind, chunks of sugar 
cane, limes frosted into a white sweetness. The bursting of 
strings of firecrackers suspended in long lines from tong-house 
balconies, showering the street with a chromatic splendour. 

And chief among the revellers was old On Wo Low, himself, 
attended by his stalwart son, making the rounds of ceremonial 
calls, clad in the glory of yesterday, with a red-silk button 
topping his shining hat, passing and repassing the screened 
windows of Wan Lee. And, at the appointed season, the 
women of On Wo Low’s household, his wife, in short, sup- 
ported on either side by her daughters-in-law, pattering up 
and down with the painful movement of bound feet, also 
intent on calls and ceremony. 

Can it be that they have halted by the greasy flight leading 
to the lodgings of Wan Lee, widow of the valiant Hung Gow? 
Tn truth, and not only halting, but mounting the stairs, pre- 
ceded by a serving woman bearing gifts. 

No wonder that the heart of Wan Lee flutters midway be- 
tween satisfaction and misgiving. And that her three daugh- 
ters crowd the passageway, twittering with excitement. 

The wife of the great On Wo Low bearing gifts! Do they 
fancy that the widow of Hung Gow is a reed to be swayed by 
the south wind? 

She sits motionless, a just and terrible Wan Lee, in her 
primmest teak-wood chair, while the wife of On Wo Low pros- 
trates herself in all humility before her. And presently the 
gifts are spread upon the floor, as gifts are spread before a 
princess. The three daughters of Wan Lee stand upright 
against the wall, aping their mother’s immobility. Here is a 
box of red lacquer, with carvings half an inch deep, and a 
bolt of azure silk, and priceless tea, flavoured with jasmine. 

And the trembling voice of a woman saying: 

“O worthy and compassionate Wan Lee, behold, you are a 
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saviour of youth, a drier of woman’s tears, a dispenser of 
laughter! You are a fountain of cool water that keeps its 
sweetness even in the shadows, you are a lamp in a windy 
passageway; you are a bankrupt and still your heart devises 
rich gifts! Truly, there is not enough treasure in the world 
to measure my gratitude to thee!” 

And another voice replying, cutting the air like a thin 
knife: 

“That being so, why trouble yourself with these gauds 
and trifles. Nay, put up your gifts!” 

A movement of solicitation from the two fluttering daugh- 
ters-in-law. ‘The wife of On Wo Low rising upon her warped 
feet. 

“Nay, you but jest. Are not the terms agreed upon?” 

“Verily, between men. But, happily for the honour of 
my husband’s house, I am not bound to their bargain. It 
seems at last that women are to have a hand. Well, so be 
att” 

“Shall they not do better, then, than the men before them? 
Lost you a husband and a son at a woman’s command?” 

“Nay, but neither heard I a woman’s voice plead for them.” 

“Just and relentless Wan Lee, a stone cast in a pool sends 
out ripples without end. Thus will it be with you, whether 
you cast pity or destruction.” 

“Whether I cast pity or destruction is beside the mark. 
Will pity bring me back my son? And will pity still the gos- 
sips of the market-place as they cluck like gaudy parrots over 
sunflower seeds, saying as I pass: ‘There goes the covetous 
Wan Lee, who for a bag of silver bartered away the honour of 
her husband’s house’?”’ 

“And does my son pay the penalty of gossiping tongues 
with his life?” 

A prolonged silence with the lips of Wan Lee curling in- 
solently: “Not if he be fleet of foot, O timorous mother of 
On Yick! ‘Tell him at once my purpose and mayhap he shall 
pe swifter in his flight than the bullet that shall speed toward 

im | 0 

The serving woman, gathering the gifts into a silken ker- 
chief, and the mother of On Yick answering proudly: 

“He shall be told in truth.” 

If the news of murder and the gossip of the tongs flew on 
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swift wings through the quarter, what could one say for 
the speed with which it was reported that the wife of On 
Wo Low had humbled herself before Wan Lee? In less than 
an hour the streets hummed with conjecture, turning the 
shuffling feet of Shoo Shee toward Hung Gow’s house- 
es Wan Lee met the old trot’s questioning with insolent 
pride. 

“And mark you,” she said, concluding her description of 
the encounter, “how swiftly this swaggering coxcomb will 
vanish. To-morrow and I warrant he will not pass again 
below my lattice, as is his daily wont.” 

Shoo Shee lit a cigarette. ‘To stir a pheasant into swift 
flight does not insure a feast,”’ she observed, casting a falcon’s 
glance at the woman sitting opposite her. 

Wan Lee’s lips turned white. “One can slay much with 
ridicule,”’ she answered. 

“Even desire. Take care, Wan Lee, that your vengeance 
feeds not upon empty husks.” 

Wan Lee was stirred to hot anger. ‘‘Permit me to order 
my conduct as I choose. If a pheasant in flight is more to 
my taste than one brought low, that is my concern!” 

Shoo Shee coughed into her hand. “Irritation,” she re- 
turned with malevolent sweetness, ‘‘is the first sign of weak- 
ness!”? Saying which she withdrew chuckling. 

Wan Lee sat motionless, staring into space. Was it possi- 
ble that she had dallied so long, smacking her lips over pros- 
pects, that her hunger had become dulled? Or had her 
perceptions become profound? Was there more satisfaction 
in the laughter of the market-place than in the grief of women? 
A pheasant in full flight! Suppose the bird refused to wing 
toward freedom? The alternative set her to shivering, and 
she knew in that moment where her hopes lay. 

She sat all next day behind the lattice of her window, and 
he did not pass. Hourly, her satisfaction grew. Would her 
son have fled, being warned? Would her son have played 
the coward and preserved his hide? The question vaguely 
disturbed her, yet for the most part a weight seemed lifted 
from her heart. To hold out for the honour of her husband’s 
house and yet have Fate decide the issue peacefully—after 
all, that were the easier part. 

Yes, she was old and violence had lost its glamour. But 
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pride still reigned. What whisperings in the market-place 
when next she picked her way in quest of culinary inanities 
for her three simpering daughters! The profound Wan Lee, 
honoured by the consideration of her husband’s tong, whose 
single word could spell destruction! The profound Wan Lee, 
before whom the lily-footed wife of the great On Wo Low 
had prostrated herself; who had refused rich gifts and pre- 
served her household’s integrity! The profound Wan Lee, 
who had sent a powerful man’s son scurrying to exile! The 
profound Wan Lee, whose son was slain. Aye, always at the 
bottom of the cup remained this drop of bitterness. 

But at twilight all her erstwhile conclusions came to naught, 
for who should swing down from the street but this same On 
Yick, a proud, upward thrust to his shoulders and the apricot 
bloom upon his cheek glowing even in the dusk. 

Wan Lee felt sick and satisfied in turn. Satisfied? Did 
she still hunger for the blood of On Wo Low’s first-born son? 
Nay; but a pride stirred her—a pride in youth who could 
flaunt death so fearlessly. For a woman is a woman under 
any clime or circumstance. And she knew now with what 
eyes the wife of On Wo Low, divided between agony and 
elation, looked down upon the spectacle of a son unafraid. 
For mothers are mothers the world over. 

And yet, now that she had drawn so close to courage, she 
trembled for it. Well, the issue was still in her hand. But 
she drew back from her weakness as one who comes suddenly 
to the edge of a precipice. Drat the youth and his bravado! 
Could heroics give her back her son? Nay, she must be 
steadfast, even though a false security had betrayed her 
hidden softness. 
| But, withal, she did not surrender a secret hope, and so she 
sat behind her lattice waiting. And when he passed in the 
street below her at midnight, she crept out upon the balcony 
and threw him again a lily stem. This time he halted, and, 
seeing her, he smiled insolently and would have been on his 
way had she not called softly: 

“O valiant and upstanding On Yick, can it be that thy 
mother has kept silent as to what I purpose? If not, then let 
me plead with thee to be gone. For I am a woman, and I 
‘have been a mother, and I would preserve the honour of my 
house and thy life also.” 
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He looked first at the street, and, finding it deserted, at 
her, pityingly, and he answered: 

“Would you have me less courageous than thy solitary 
and dauntless son? Fled he from danger?” 

She bent lower, so that not even the night could hear her 
whisper: 

“They flee who are warned.” 

“As he was.” 

“What say you?” 

“Did not my own lips whisper the truth of what they 
purposed?” 

“Nay, that were not seemly. A man does not betray his 
tong thus lightly.” 

“Tam of a younger generation. To me friendship comes 
first. And thy son was my friend. Did we not sit in school 
together? And share our sugared coconut strips on feast 
days? How, then, should I let them plot his ruin unwarned?” 

“Why did you not come to me? Perhaps I could have 
persuaded him.” 

He shook his head. ‘As my mother persuaded me? Nay, 
thy son was worthy of the mother who bore him!” 

“But you say: ‘I am of a younger generation’? What to 
you remains then of all this ancient folly?” 

“Pride remains, O worthy mother! Else you would not 
lean thus upon your balcony persuading me to cowardice for 
the honour of thy house.” 

She put her hand to her side. “Nay,” she cried softly, 
“pride is dead. And you have killed it! Thus am I for the 
third time bereft!” 


Another day and the quarter humming with released ten- 
sion. It appears that everything has been settled. Forrhas 
not the widow of Hung Gow three unwed daughters, and is 
not money needful in her condition? So runs the official 
record. 

But, as usual, there are other whisperings abroad, whispers 
that grow into loud confirmations. Wan Lee is at heart 
compassionate, a benefactress; the money to her is naught 
but a symbol of a slate wiped clean. Do any doubt this? 
Then remember that she is the wife of Hung Gow and well 
trained in honour. The story leaps the confines of the quar- 
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ter. Strangers applaud; the name of Wan Lee becomes for 
a day famous. A woman, single-handed, routing tradition! 

Streams of visitors appear, knocking at her wicket; emis- 
saries from the Six Companies; an official in blue with gold 
braid from the foreign government; On Wo Low, himself, 
concealing a fan in his old-fashioned coat-sleeve; his wife, 
teetering between her daughters-in-law, bearing gifts, as 
before; Shoo Shee, smirking, behind fresh villainies. But to 
none of these does the door fly open. 

Only when at a certain musky nightfall comes a slender 
figure creeping up the stairs does Wan Lee so much as stir 
from her chair. Between the rifts in her lattice she sees 
youth tapping, and at that moment, in the kind blur of dusk, 
it might be her own son beating against her heart for entrance. 

And so she admits him. 


SYMPHONESQUE 


By ARTHUR HUFF FAUSET 
From Opportunity 
(To Ruth Smith) 


I 


Allegre non troppo 
Allegro vivace € capricieso 


HE tiny village of Gum Ridge, Texas, fairly hummed 

under a sizzling white sun that mounted higher and 
higher in the gray-blue space lately traversed by the stars. 
Living creatures fled the exposed valley and sought shelter 
beneath the leafy branches of giant cottonwoods, pecans, and 
maples that studded the sides of the towering hill which lent 
its name to the village. 

The parched fields lay desolate, looking like huge burnt 
carcasses, and brittle as dead men’s bones. They listened to 
the dull droning of the dust-ridden atmosphere as it quivered 
under the murderous lashings of the sun, and occasionally 
to the sonorous hum-m-m-m-m of a solitary bee that braved 
the death-dealing rays of heat in quest of some petalled 
haven. 

Far down in the blistered valley, within a wretched log 
cabin, Cudjo, brown youth of seventeen summers, raised him- 
self drowsily from his tattered couch. In a corner of the 
cabin, Old Ben lay sound asleep. Cudjo knew he was sound 
asleep by the noise of his snoring, harmonizing ludicrously 
with the bzz-bzz-bzz of the giant horseflies that frisked about 
the old man’s mouth and from time to time raised huge 
lumps on his lips and the top of his bald head. 

Cudjo stretched and yawned. 
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He sat down on the edge of his couch and looked about him. 
The cabin was littered with filth. Rubbish of all sorts was 
strewn over the floor. Vermin crawled from the bed clothing, 
from his clothes, and from the newspapers that adorned the 
walls. Sleek rats darted occasionally across the floor. The 
smothering rays of the sun, shimmering through long thin 
cracks in the roof, fell with a dazzling brilliance on the nau- 
seating spectacle. 

For a moment Cudjo was filled with loathing. Although 
he had never known any other kind of existence, something 
within him was not reconciled to this slovenliness. A curious 
shiver coursed slowly through his body, starting at the base 
of his spine and trickling out on his lips. Under that burning 
roof he felt his teeth chattering. 

It took but a moment to put on his few fragments of cloth- 
ing. Then he crept to the door of the shack and started to 
open it, but of a sudden shut it, exclaiming, “Damn hot. 
care Baptism to-day, too. . . . Niggahs gonna do 
dere stuff f’ sho’ in all dis heat. . . . Gotta be dere— 
gotta be dere.” 

In the corner Old Ben continued to snore profoundly. 
Cudjo observed him intently for an instant. 

“Oughta be up an’ gittin’ to de ribber, sho’s yuh bo’n. 
Dat’s his lil’ red wagon, ah reckon. Spec’ ah bettah let ’um 
sleep an’ tek his rest. If he misses baptism, though, be jes’ 
too bad.” 

He reached for an old black hat hanging on a nail in the 
ae and pulled it far over his face as he emerged from the 
cabin. 

“Wow, but it’s hot,” he exclaimed as his bare feet trod upon 
the sandy road that felt like a bake oven. ‘“Twarn’t fo’ de 
damn foolishness ah’d git baptize’ m’se’f dis hot day. : 
Somepin’ mattah wid mah soul right now an’ ah knows it. 
cme Gotta git dis out o’ m’ system somehow. 
Wonder what’s eatin’ me?” 

He passed old Ebenezer Baptist Church. Standing on a 
small eminence overlooking the surrounding lands it had the 
appearance of a smoke-gray lighthouse in an ocean of heat 
flame. Cudjo laughed cynically as he passed by. 

“All dis ‘ligion ain’t gittin’ nobody nowheah. All it does, 
mek yo’ all feel good. Mek yo’ feel like yo’ treadin’ on soft 
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cushions in Gawd’s he’b’n. But it ain’t gittin’ nobody nuffin, 
ain’t gittin’ me a damn thing. . . . Dis ’ligion don’t 
keep folks f’um laughin’ at me ’cause ah’m diff’ent f’um dem. 
Don’t keep White Man f’um raisin’ hell anytime he feelin’ 
dat-a-way. Jes’ mek yo’ happy, dat’s all. Mek yo’ damn 
happy. . . . Feel good—yea bo’.” 

He looked into the heavens. The sun was a whirling white 
streak in a hazy gray-blue pattern. His eyes could not stand 
the glare. 

With hands folded behind him he sauntered along as in a 
dream, thinking, thinking, unmindful of heat or shade. His 
eyes seemed to be covered with mist. They were nearly 
closed. 

He did not have to see. What were feet for? Did they 
not have ten eyes, as many noses, and mouths as well? 
There was nothing which could be perceived by the ordinary 
senses that these wonderfully trained friends did not discover 
even more readily. If he were hungry, they led him to 
patches of wild blackberries and juicy strawberries. When 
he was tired and sleepy they carried him gently over rocks 
and stones, avoiding pits, brambles, and poisonous snakes. 

They knew the east from the west; the quiet lanes that led 
down to the cool refreshing brook from the steep stony paths 
which ascended to the crests of those mighty shaggy turrets 
that people called hills; those hills from whose tops he de- 
lighted to look down on the sleepy villages below and pretend 
that he was God. 

God again! 

What was all this talk about God? These niggers and 
their God! Fools, that’s all they were, they and their God. 

Did they think that God gave a tinker’s dam for them, 
they in their dirty shacks that bred scorpions, bedbugs, and 
rats, and gave forth a stench that would knock down a pole- 
cat? Where was their God when White Man came along 
at the end of the harvest season and told the niggers they 
hadn’t made enough cotton to pay for their grub, to say 
nothing of their shelter, their clothing, their very liberty! 

And what was He doing on that hot afternoon when White 
Man took Zack Jones and riddled his body with bullets after 
he had been strung up to a big tree for being in the neighbour- 
hood when little ‘Miss’? Dora suddenly took a notion it 
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would be funny to pretend that some nigger had said naughty 
things toher? .. . 

He liked to go up on Gum Ridge in the late afternoon when 
pale purple clouds hovered over the tiny villages like a hen 
over her brood of chicks. It was like being in heaven to be 
there and hurl a stone high in the air only to watch it fall on 
some naked roof in the white section of the village; then, with 
fists clenched and arms raised in mighty exaltation, to ex- 
claim: “Damn yuh, when ah’m down in de valley yo’ all 
white folks is Gawd. . . . Yeh—ain’t no mo’ Gawd 
when ah’m down dere. But when ah gits up in dese pahts 
ah'm, Gawd. «>... silyeah. me; “yo: w’ite 
trash. . . . Yo’ all listen to me—ah’m Gawd—an’ one 
o’ dese days ah’m gonna baptize yo’ all wif fiah an’ brim- 
stone. 4 28ic 

He arrived at the bank of the Tugaloo River, the sluggish, 
anemic stream that mocking white folk called Ebenezer’s 
Jordan. No other person was in sight. Cudjo flattened 
himself out on the stern of a small launch that lay anchored 
near the shore, and rested there masterfully perched for wit- 
nessing the baptismal ceremony. 

The sickening sun smote him with its sleep-dispensing rays. 
He began to feel drowsy. A gentle mist formed over his half- 
closed eyes; the world swam from under him. 

Pictures flitted across the space in front of him, flickering 
glimpses of the same slim brown girl who seemed to dance for 
his pleasure and performed miraculous gyrations like some 
whirling pinwheel. In a half doze he mumbled to himself: 
“Damn... thats Amber Lees. Soha ie. 
Amber Lee. . . . Wonder ef she be hyeh to-day?” 

The slim brown figure whirled round and round until it 
appeared as dazzling as the sun. Cudjo shook himself from 
sheer dizziness. 


“Ah got funny feelin’s these days. Don’t know whut’s 








wrong wid me. . . . Ah wants t’ dance an’ shout—an’ 
raise hell in gen’ral, ah reckons.” 

His head nodded. . . . Asleep . . . awake : 
bere... Sthen- oo there ee now eR dere, 


; - alive . . . just enough alive to feel himself 
crooning an old melody he had often heard Old Ben sing: 
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“Hop right! goin’ to see mah baby Lou! 
Goin’ to walk an’ talk wid mah honey! 
Goin’ to hug an’ kiss mah homey. . . . 
Hop right, mah baby!” 


He hopped right out of hisreveriewhen a party of picnickers, 
breezing by in a small launch, yelled out to him amidst wav- 
ing of flags and handkerchiefs: “Hello, Cudjo! Hello, Crazy 
Cudjo!” 

Cudjo’s arm shot out with a jovial fling, but ended with a 
stock gesture, the outstretched fingers of his right hand in 
close proximity to his nose as he yelled back: “Hope to Gawd 
yo’all boat turns over!” 

There was no more chance to dream. The worshippers 
were coming down to the river; at first small straggling droves 
of children; soon after, clustered crowds of men, women, and 
children. 

It was hot. The dank water of the Tugaloo smelled like 
a cistern containing an old corpse. Men and women per- 
spired till the air was filled with a thick pungent odour like 
soppy Stale salt. 

Old people looked on at the gathering crowd and said little; 
the young folk laughed and twitted each other. 

Ebenezer Baptist was on party display. Her women were 
clad in every description of red, yellow, purple, pink, blue. 
Many of them wore dresses of brilliant hues woven into Egyp- 
tian patterns. They raised gay paper parasols and cotton 
umbrellas to ward off the scorching sunshine. 

Young men sported wide trousers with gaudy suspenders or 
broad, brilliantly coloured belts. Their belt-furrowed coats 
made of screaming brown and blue cloth displayed a profusion 
of buttons, some of them hanging from long tassel-like cords. 
They wore large brown and black felt hats and glistening 
derbies. 

The congregation grew thicker and noisier. Members 
found places on odd stacks of lumber that were piled up here 
and there on the shore; in rowboats which they tied together; 
on the roofs of sheds and outhouses. Some of the young 
bucks sat on the trestle of the railroad bridge that spanned the 
Yiver. 

Cudjo viewed the gaudy parade with great glee. He 
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chuckled low to himself and clapped his hands. ‘“Hot-dam,”” 
he muttered half aloud, “gonna be big doin’s in dis man’s. 
town dis yere day—sho’ is. . . . Hot-dam!”’ 

A loud murmur emanating from the gathering throng at- 
tracted his attention to the bank of the river. A cry surged 
through theeongregation. “Uh-uh . . . hyehdeycome 

hyeh dey come . . ._ hyeh dey all come!” 


It 


Crescendo 
Religioso furioso 


All eyes focussed on the preacher, shepherd of the flock who. 
appeared leading his baptismal lambs. He was a tremendous 
black figure with a large round stomach that almost bulged 
out of his dark blue vest. As he waddled, his corpulent body 
seemed like a huge inflated balloon made of thick rubber sway- 
ing upon two large resilient pillars. 

He wore a white robe that was neither long enough to hide. 
the tips of his blue trousers nor wide enough to cover the 
heavy gold watch chain that circled his paunch. 

A hush came over the ever-increasing throng as the preacher 
and two deacons prepared a passageway to the river for the 
baptismal candidates. In their stocking feet they waded out. 
in the smutty brown water and drove two long staves about. 
a yard apart into the soft mud. To the ends of these they 
fastened ropes which they brought back to the shore and 
attached to hooks that had been driven into some pilings on 
the river bank. 

The converts, dressed in white, were lined up one behind 
the other on the shore. Most of them were young girls. 
Their eyes were red with weeping. Now and then one of 
them sobbed and fell into the arms of a buxom matron who 
crooned old Baptist hymns in her ears. 

The preacher bustled about, imparting final instructions 
to his deacons while they waited for a tall brown man, clad 
in white robes, to make his way through the dense crowd. 
He was the exhorter. 

The ceremony began. 

The exhorter discarded the white cap that adorned his. 
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head and exposed himself to the excruciating heat. He com- 
menced singing in a high quavering voice: 
“Run away, run away, 


Run away, run away, : 
Ain’t gonna see you any more.” 


At the third “run away” the entire congregation echoed the 
song fervidly. The young candidates took this for a signal 
to shriek and sob. Their voices rent the sizzling air like 
screaming sirens in the black of a starless night. 

The exhorter continued: 

“Cry some more, cry some more, 


Cry some more, cry some more, 
Ain’t gonna see you any more.” 


Someone in the congregation started to sing: 


“How many done dead an’ gone? . . . 
Couldn’t have religion I would not be.” 


The exhorter, desiring even more fervour, decided that still 
another song was necessary. Soon the air rang with melody. 
“Ain’ we some angels of Jesus, some angels of Jesus, 
some angels of Jesus, 
Surely He died on Calvary. 

Calvary, Calvary, 
Calvary, Calvary, 
Calvary, Calvary, 
Surely He died on Calvary.” 


The singing became hysterical. Men and women cried. 
Some swayed their bodies from right to left; some leapt into 
the air; others shook themselves like coarse dancers in a 
burlesque theatre. 

Crescendo, crescendo, crescendo. Mighty roar of an ocean 
tumult. Thunder. Tumult of song that challenges the 
listening heavens. 

“Calvary, Calvary, 


Calvary, Calvary, 
Calvary. utes etc. 


As if by signal, the torrent of song diminishes in volume and 
velocity; step by step, pitch by pitch it diminishes. Nothing 
remains but a gentle soft crooning that seems like the patter- 
ing of raindrops on the leaves after a storm. 
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The crooning stops abruptly. The soft voice of the big 
black preacher wafts its way soothingly over the congregation 
like an evening lullaby. 

“Come on, chillun, da’s ‘nough now... «|. chillun. 

Gawd done ‘hyerd yo all... Gawd_ sho’ 
hyerd his white lambs dat time. . . ». Now we gwine 
ha’ prayer by Brother Simpson.” 

Brother Simpson stepped out from the throng. He threw 
his battered straw hat on the muddy bank and flung his long 
black arms toward the sunlit heavens. He spoke slowly at 
first in low tones that were scarcely audible above the quiet 
murmuring that wrapped itself around the devout worshippers 
like a soft blanket. 

He prays. 

“OLawd . . . disisaprayertoyou . . . disis 
a prayer to m’ father in heaven, O Lawdy Jesus . . . 
VARs Vena Wass . . Done turn mah face to dej jasper 
walls so’s you kin see de heb’nly sunshine in maheyes. . .. 
O Lawdy Jesus . . . done renounce de flesh an’ de 
debluan Ske 

His prayer grows warmer and warmer. He punctuates 
each fervent plea with a deep gasp resembling a suffocating 
man struggling for air. 

“O,Lawd. . . . Lawdy, u-u-n, hab mercy on dis po’ 
creature of yours, u-n-n, hab mercy on dis thy humble ser- 
vant, u-n-n. . . . O Lawd, deliber us, u-n-n, f’um de debil’s 
wiles,u-n-n. . . . Ah, holy Lawd Jesus, u-n-n, watch fo’ 
us, u-n-n, an’ pray, u-n-n, fo’ us, u-n-n, that we be not led, 
u-n-n, into de temptation ob de wilderness, u-n-n, and fall be- 
neath de prickly feet ob dat wicked debil, u-n-n. 

The deacon exhorts. He cajoles and ‘laments, he pants, 
sings, groans, and croons. Great clouds of steam fall from 
his face. : 

At first the congregation, with heads bowed, listen in a 
rhapsody of terror and exaltation. After a little while they 
too shout and scream as the deacon denounces the wickedness 
of the devil and depicts the horrors of hell. 

From time to time the preacher dips down into the muddy 
stream with his hands and brings up water to bathe the head 
of the sweltering deacon and his own as well. After each 
application he emits a shrill laugh whose fiendish notes re- 
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sound on the stifling atmosphere like the midnight cries of 
a panicky jungle cat. 

The prayer is ended. 

The congregation breaks into spontaneous song. Bodies 
sway to left and right. Body touches body. A corporate 
thrill passes through the entire congregation. 

Spontaneous song. 


“O Lord, thy will be done. 
O, Lord, thy will be done. 
Our Father which art in heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name, 
Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done, 
O Lord, thy will be done.” 


No one was more affected than Cudjo. The scoffer could 
not help himself. Emotion overcame reason. 

He laughed and shouted. Tears streamed from his eyes. 
He pranced in the air, slapping his thighs with the palms 
of his hands, while his lithe body bent and swayed to the 
rhythm of the songs. 

He sang with tears in his eyes and throat, as if his heart 
brimmed over with heavenly moisture. Like a drunken man, 
he was reeling in an orgy of emotional rapture, drowning in 
a warm, rich, overwhelming flood of sensual experience. 

An ominous grin spread over his entire countenance. 
Again his eyes seemed covered with mist. He scarcely knew 
where or who he was. 

Uneasiness crept over the members of the congregation 
who stood near him. 

The preacher called for the candidates. Single file they 
marched through the passageway that led to the living water. 

The first was a tender child of fifteen years. She tugged 
and fought with the leaders as they led her to the stream. 
Under the scathing sun energies soon fagged and good hu- 
mours vanished. The preacher was sorely tried. He was 
now calling out constantly to the congregation to restrain 
their zeal. Finally he looked in the direction of Cudjo and 
screamed, “If any yo’ all niggahs cain’t behave yo’se’ves hyeh, 
yuh kin git out right now . . . any you niggahs!” 

Water on a duck’s, back. Cudjo clapped his hands and 
laughed the more. 
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Religious frenzy gave strength to the young candidate. 
It took two deacons and, the preacher to immerse her. One 
gripped her by the arms while the other two each grasped a 
struggling ankle. For a moment, the congregation looked 
on in tense silence. 

The silence became a dumb shudder. Even the struggling 
girl, suspended in midair, looked on in dumb wonder as Cudjo 
rushed down through the surprised throng and, leaping over 
the ropes, made as if to snatch her from the arms of her pre- 
ceptors. The perspiration gleamed on his face. The muscles 
of his arms bulged as he tried to tear the girl from the grasp 
of the amazed preacher. 

“You black debil,” he shouted to the holy emissary. 
“‘you’se a sinner an’ a hypocrite. Take yo’ orn’ry hands 
f'um off’n her. . . . De voice ob Gawd speakin’ th’oo 
de clouds f’'um he’b’n. . . . Hyeah me now, hyeah me. 
Leet John de black Baptis’, he hyeh now tellin’ me to do 
all dis. . . . Yo’ all baptize wid water but ah bap- 
tize. .”’ He got no further. 

Pandemonium. 

Cries of “Lawd ha’ mercy,O Lawd Gawd,save us . . 
save us f’um dis debil!” 

The candidate still hung suspended in midair, the preacher, 
two deacons, and Cudjo grasping some part of her. She had 
fainted and lay lifeless in their hands. 

Mad fury swept over the congregation. The baptism was 
suddenly converted into a scene of near carnage. 

“Kill him, kill him, kill the black fool!” they all shouted. 

Cudjo held on and laughed fiendishly. They swarmed 
around him and started to crush and pummel him. For a 
moment he was certain to be crushed to death, but the saner 
preacher, recovering from his surprise, released the girl and 
rushed at Cudjo from behind. A dozen stalwart deacons 
came to his assistance. From the hysterical circle of women 
and children flaying him with umbrellas and pelting him with 
missiles, the outraged deacons bore him clear through the 
throng out into the open. 

Up the bank they ran, dragging the interrupter with them. 
Finally, they rushed behind a clump of tall bushes many 
yards from the scene of the baptism. They lifted Cudjo into 
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the air as if he were an outcast devil, and hurled him as far 
as they were able. 

Solemnly they watched nim fall into a senseless heap. 
Then breathless and tired, they made their way back to calm 
the awestruck candidates and to resume the baptism. 


Iii 


A gitato 
Agitato appassionato 
Smorzando e tranguillo 


Cudjo landed in a thick patch of dry grass. The sudden 
impact stunned him, but aside from painful bruises, he was 
none the worse for his wild adventure. 

The merciless rays of the sun beating down upon him 
seemed more cruel than the scourging crowd, and he crawled 
to the clump of bushes grateful for some shade and shelter. 
There he sat on the hot grass nursing the muscles of his legs. 
Down by the river he could hear soft music crooned by the 
congregation, and the rhythmic tread of feet patting on the 
ground. 

Gradually, the energy of youth returned. He laughed 
aloud. He looked at his bare feet, burned almost black by 
the sun; then at his soiled hands. He clapped them together 
and kicked his heels as high as his sore calves would permit. 

He laughed aloud. He cried; he panted. He crooned to 
himself as if to soothe his torn soul; half speaking, half singing 
he consoled himself in words of self-pity and encouragement. 

“What’s matter, ol’ Cudjo?” he said. “Cain’t yo’ all 
behave yo’se’f? Yo’ all done raise ’nough hell fo’ one day!” 

The echoes of another song wafted over from the river. 
He heard the congregation crying and screaming, and listened 
to their stamping and moaning. 


“Take mah Lawd away, Lawd away, Lawd away, 
Take mah Lawd away. 
Not a mumbelin’ word did he say, 
Nevah said a mumbelin’ word. 


“Not a word, 
Not a word, : 
Nevah said a mumbelin’ word.” 
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Music. Rhythm. Dancing. 

Warm bodies. swaying like tall sugar cane in an evening 
breeze. The earth seemed to be swaying beneath him. Un- 
consciously, his own body commenced to sway. A tongue 
of flame shot out from beneath a hidden soul cloud and set 
his whole body on fire. Desire possessed his body. He felt 
an outpouring of white-hot desire. 

Like a starved beast of the forest who scents game, Cudjo 
sprang erect and poised himself for the leap to the goal of his 
desire. Savage music tingled in his hot blood. His feet 
danced away to the mad strains and carried him on through 
the dry grass in long rapid strides. 

Gum Ridge lay in the distance. Nearer and nearer his 
feet took him, then more than halfway around, till he could 
see a cozy green cabin that lay sequestered beneath some 
maple trees. 

Slacking his pace, Cudjo peered intently, while his heart 
thumped against his chest like angry waters against the 
shore. . . . Eachthumpwasasong . . . eachsonga 
dance: ....).) .., and she who danced i>...) .WaS: <..50% 
Amber Lee. 

Fires within and without. 

Cudjo stooped down in some tall busnes that offered pro- 
tection from the sun. He heard the swarming of insects. 
He knew: they were singing songs to each other. He bent 
down and listened . . . and understood. 

LWA YOUs: sire Wen thee a) wee Wad toes Uae OU eee 
I’m coming after you, m’ honey . . . coming after you and 
takeyou /. 0. take. .=.° 4) Your as aie. ae leanne ni 
honey... .. .. .) <i: coming to “take “youyi. wa you 
mete: (YOU ge. 7s MR GOING, 1 ae COE eA © ee 
myself. (acs. satoubd:.. .. SeVOUrs, siren we Over 

6 YOU ney 6, MARE os ey VOW oie any Olan Doney 
take my honey . . ~\ your honey. . . E 
Want. len YOU A052 in one | to take 

YOU. neues 
He listened intently for the answer. 

“Come‘and: take me“). comer. wae wand oe 
take... me... take... me... butyouve 
got to catch me. . . . I want youtotakeme ... 
bute, < YOU'VE).c.o5. aot ain tO meee Cac eee 
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mes. ba). Come ‘and take me 2... <come 7": 


PAR eee Me! oA 5 COME. een aNd 5, 2... Wrap 

SV OULSer as .0e 2 wr Allee oor ee OFOUNG i wo MO) ages 
Mee phan «sr Vera mr itt ac Me a. . os. and take 
Me we) LAKES oe ney? ys ce ONEY =...) COne 
See aNd ¢ 9.5.50) Fase baKee os) oaliee 


So this was it! 

Cudjo sprang to his feet. He wanted to rush out blindly 

to seize her and carry her far off. 

The blistering sun brought him back to some realization of 
earth. He gazed skyward and exclaimed, “ Lawd, how comes 
ah nevah know befo’ dis? . . . Lawd, ah wants : 
her . . . Amber Lee . . . dat’s what been ailin’ 
Mme... .- . awd, abl. wants. her 2 3 . ah) -Lawd 

- . ah gwine tek her.” 

intic looked in the direction of the cabin. It stood in a verit- 
able forest of shade. At first, sun blindness prevented him 
from seeing. He peered intently into the open space between 
the cabin and the trees that sheltered. . . . She was 
there. 

Amber Lee. 

Pale straw face brown. Sad face Amber Lee. Luscious 
big brown eyes like swelling bays of tears. Pity 
sadness: 5. |. 2 banger i oy c. warmth: 4... 4 GAM 
ber Lee. . . . Two warm golden-brown breasts soft like 
young birds’ feathers 4 9.5 ilaky ¢ ... soft. - 
Amber Lee. . . . Pale straw face brown Amber Lee. 
. .- . Limbs full and graceful like apple boughs in eprine 

One eer, si Olan. eae In DOr LC Oe 0. 
Amber Amber Lee . . . why did God make you so 
lovely, so lovely down there under that tropical sun where 
hearts whose passions lie asleep wake overnight throbbing 
with hot desire . . . where new seed shoots when the 
old has scarcely taken root? 

Cudjo watched her intently. He lay flat on his belly, 
hidden in the parched grass while the sun beat down upon 
him like a burning flail. He only felt a burning sensation 
from within. 

His body was a drum: his heart was the drummer. 

The flames were passion music. 
And why, dear Cudjo, do you lie there on your belly and 
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hide like a wild beast intent on seizing its prey? Is it not the 
one . . . your Amber Lee . . . the only one in 
fifty miles who ever understood you and your strange fancies 
and dreams? . . . It is-no new experience for you to 
hold her in your arms. . . . Remember the day you 
rescued her from the lake? . . . You have been her 
friend and playmate. You have done her chores for her. 
She has sat down at your feet in the dark shadows of the 
night and listened to you as you told her your dreams and 
your fantasies. 

Why, then, do you linger in the tall grass and let the re- 
lentless sun smite you while you only devour your treasure 
with your eyes? 


Amber Lee. 

Amber Lee feels no presence; she sees no person. She feels 
only herself, her budding self. . . . It is warm, it is hot, 
it is smouldering. ... She is warm... . She vis 
hot. . . . She is smouldering. 

Her heart sings an inward song. She feels but she does not 
understand. . . . Whatis this which thunders like arum- 


bling polonaise and marches through her tortuous limbs on 
up to the ruddy tips of her swelling breasts? 

She hears the song of nature’s creatures and feels its echoes 
quivering through her limbs and breasts. 


“Come andstake me i) SSL 5 9" come a7) ay 2 sand 
take’. 1. 4 Me°l se .) Mes. eo ae eal youve sou 
focatch me: Jn SF POER AS = TO a1 RCAC oe mii 
pal come,“ .'Satid take me (5-1 9e scomems =o. ane 
Wrap.¢.. .<ce -yoursell’ 7. -G)alls 22-2. -arotmne 

os ene 6 SE. ad OVEr DS 1) eee ined GL re neicune 
take. Same 7s} take my honey “9. come: « . tae 


But she cannot understand. 

The sun had passed beyond the last high curve in the 
vaulted heavens. Slowly it retreated into the distant west, 
the pale whiteness of noon absorbed in a vista that grew more 
and more rosy. 

But Cudjo perceived only Amber Lee. Unnoticed were the 
softer rays of the receding sun; unnoticed the shade which 
steadily enveloped the fields where he lay hidden. The outer 
cool only intensified his inner heat. He lay in the grass like 
a panting beast, his mouth watering for the distant prey. 
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He could contain himself no longer. Like a tricky savage 
he quietly bestirred himself. Like a sneak thief in the night 
he stole his way toward her. 

The friend and playmate of Amber Lee, twin to her sorrows 
and longings, stole his way toward her, gliding through the 
tall grass and skirting the leafy trees like a sneak thief in the 


night. 

Amber Lee. 

Gradually she sensed him, sensed a presence. . . . 
What was it? . . . What was that rumbling through 
her limbs, her bosom, that quivering in her breasts? What 
did she want... want .... .. want? 

Before she knew . . . even before he could realize 


; she was in hisarms . . . in Cudjo’s warm per- 
spiring brown arms that throbbed and quivered with passion. 

She looked into his eyes, ravenous flaming eyes that peered 
out at her as through a silken shade. A chill came over her 
as she saw those eyes; she became suddenly cold with fright. 

She lay in his arms affrighted, like a startled fawn who 
after she has been pounced upon by a wild beast cowers in 
silence and stares with an icy stare. 

She perceived the message of those eyes: “I want you. 
: Le Want ve VOU cle yy VOU ees arg dn VOUs. te cK! 24 
I want you.” 

Her own, which had been so soft and warm, responded with 
terror. 

The starved beast has his prize. He feasts upon her with 
his eyes, but, as he sees her own stricken with terror, he can 
find in them no answering warmth. 

He has her. She makes no outcry; she offers no resistance. 
She is his, all his. . . . But she rests in his arms a poor 
quivering human leaf, her eyes melting into tears of shame. 

The fires that had leaped into burning flame so suddenly 
fled as precipitously back to the dark recesses from which 
they sprang. 

Cudjo’s eyes filled with tears. Tears of what? 

He stroked Amber Lee’s face and hair gently. 

“Me, me,”’ he whispered, ‘Gawd, Amber Lee, it’s me 
... yo’allknowme . . Cudjo . . . ah wouldn’t hurt 
aolaiy of yo’ bead. 4... “Amber, Lee <,7,,-) Amber 
Lee, m’ chile, it’s me. . . . Jes’ want scare mah hl’ 
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Amber Lee, da’s all. . . Lee . . . Amber Amber 
Leese ae es Uni stant? Jes’ want scare mah lil’ Amber 
Lee.” 

He placed her gently on the warm grass and did not even 
kiss her. 

She sat upright and looked at him as through a cloud. 
Limbs quivering, mouth wide open, she kept staring at him. 
All the warm music of her body had ceased; the song in her 
limbs and breasts had vanished. Once she felt a chill breath 
steal over her that might have been like death. She quivered. 

“Cudjo, Cudjo, you, only you! But it wasn’t you at first. 
No, no, Cudjo, not you. Only some fierce demon who looked 
at me with frightful eyes like Satan’s. . . . And you res- 
cued me, didn’t you Cudjo, just like you saved me in the lake! 
Oh, Cudjo!” she exclaimed, and buried her head in her own 
bosom. 

Cudjo looked down upon her in silence. Far in the west 
he saw a blood-red sun retreating under banks of thick dark 
cloud. Gum Ridge waned in the distance, a thin shimmering 
light playing on her crest. 

His own body was cool now. The flaming coals of high 
noon were reduced to barely flickering ashes. His eyelids 
closed. Without so much asa single look backward he started 
toward the towering hill. It seemed far away. 

Slowly he mounted its steep sides to the summit. A chill 
wind had commenced to blow; it was cool there. 

He sat on a ledge which jutted out from the very topmost 
pout of the hill and dropped tiny pebbles on the little huts 

elow. 

The sinking sun disappeared in the big hollow under the 
west. 


CLAUSTROPHOBIA 
By ABBIE CARTER GOODLOE 


From Scribner’s 


HE church rehearsal was over, and Warner, leaning 

against the side of the chancel, told himself in a sudden 
panic that never, under any circumstances, could he go 
through with the real ceremony. 

It had been a full-dress rehearsal—for all but the bride, 
of course—and his ears were still filled with the crashing rever- 
berations of the wedding march, his eyes still dazzled by dis- 
solving views of the eight Watteau bridesmaids in rainbow- 
hued chiffon frocks, advancing slowly up the aisle, swaying 
this way and that, leaning affectedly on tall, ribbon-bedecked 
sticks. They had broken ranks now and were moving about, 
chatting animatedly with the groomsmen, their conversation 
much interfered with by the diminutive flower girl and velvet- 
clad ring bearer, riotously at large now that their onerous 
duties were performed. 

Over this scene of expensive and brilliant disorder the bride 
presided competently and coolly. Warner, watching Rémy 
as she moved from one group to another, now talking over 
some point of the music programme with the organist, now 
turning to speak with the florist who had dropped in for last 
suggestions, now catching the fleeing flower girl and ring 
bearer to coach them once more in their “parts,” realized 
finally and fully that just so would she go through life— 
ordering its forces according to her will, imposing her wishes 
on all around her. The fear that had been tugging at his 
heart and brain for weeks seemed suddenly to clutch him, 
physically, by the throat and choke him. . . . The wed- 
ding party went back to Rémy’s for sandwiches and claret 
cup, and when it broke up, Warner-left with the rest. Three 
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blocks up the avenue he stopped his taxi, got out, paid the 
chauffeur, and walked quickly back to the big white stone 
house he had just left. He stood looking up at it for a mo- 
ment, and then, spurred by the fear that Rémy might demur 
at seeing him so late, he ran up the steps and pressed the 
electric button. : 

Briggs, the Cosgroves’ butler, loath to believe that any- 
thing more could happen in a day already packed with hectic 
events, waited an instant, doubtful that the bell, which had 
rung so often, could possibly have rung again at that hour of 
the night. A second reverberation dashed his hopes, and as 
he moved majestically to the door, he told himself bitterly 
that the eve of a wedding is a trying time in any household, 
and that he regretted sincerely having let himself in for such 
a fatiguing occasion in the Cosgrove ménage. But at sight 
of Warner his bitterness dissolved, and he welcomed the mor- 
row’s bridegroom to the warmth of the library with a 
knowing and forgiving smile. He too had known a wedding 
eve! Men, high and low, were pretty much alike, he reflected. 
Aloud he assured the young man that he would send a maid 
to Miss Rémy with the message at once. He put another 
log on the fire, and as he disappeared through the door on 
his errand, he favoured Warner with another brotherhood-of- 
man glance. 

Warner resented the look and its sentimental implications 
with a fervour that astonished himself. He stood by the 
mantel, his clenched hands thrust deep into his pockets, 
scowling at Briggs’s retreating back. Well, he wouldn’t have 
to see him or his meaning glances again, he told himself with 
a sudden guilty relief. _No—he would never see Briggs again. 
As for that matter, he would never see Rémy again—or this 
room where so much had happened to him. He looked 
around it with a curious new interest, as though for the first 
time. Ina certain sense it was the first time, for he had never 
before been able to look at it with detachment. Rémy had 
always been there with him, and Rémy had always demanded 
his entire attention. There was something rather suffocating 
about the demands Rémy made upon one. She was certainly 
not the sort to give him time for all this—the Franz Hals 
high above the carved mantel, the Rodin near the window, 
the long rows of dignified, handsomely bound books, stretched 
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along the walls, which looked as though no one ever handled 
or loved them. 

As he glanced at them now, he grinned with sardonic 
amusement. What was he doing dans cette galére magnifique, 
anyway, he asked himself. The doctors assure us that we 
change completely every seven years. Well, he had changed 
completely in seven weeks. He had come into that charming 
room a certain sort of man seven weeks before, and he was 
leaving it for the last time, to-night, a totally different person. 
It was all over—or would be, in a few minutes. Rémy would 
never forgive him, naturally. He straightened up against 
the mantel and raised his head as he heard her foot on the 
stairway. 

She came in quickly and laid a hand on Warner’s shoulder, 
putting up her provocative lips, on which hovered a subtle 
feminine replica of Briggs’s intimate smile. But Warner only 
looked at her strangely and made no movement to take her 
into his arms. 

“What’s the matter?’? she demanded. “Are you still 
angry?” 

He shook his head. 

“Then what is it?” She spoke with a scarcely concealed 
impatient astonishment. 

““Can’t you guess?” 

“Heavens, no!” she said, and glanced at the clock. “It’s 
almost twelve o’clock. Phil—don’t ask me to engage in a 
guessing contest at this hour of the night! Just let me have 
it straight, can’t you, old dear?” 

In the beginning Warner had sometimes thought Rémy 
too direct, too brutally forthright in her manner. It was a 
note in her youthful ultra-modernism which he hadn’t par- 
ticularly liked. But now he welcomed her straightforward 
technique. The interview couldn’t be too short, too much 
to the point for him. 

“T want to tell you something I should have told you weeks 
ago, Rémy, and to give you back something I should never 
have asked you for.” 

The girl’s intent gaze held a look of surprise, followed by 
one of fear. She moved slightly away from Warner. 

“T don’t think I understand.” Her straight, dark brows 
that contrasted so beautifully with her yellow hair drew to- 
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gether in a puzzled frown. The curved, somewhat full lips 
flattened out into a thin red line. “I don’t understand,” she 
said again. 

Warner filled his lungs with air as for a dive. Then he 
took the plunge. 

“Tt’s simply this, Rémy!—I’ve known for weeks that we 
weren’t suited to each other—oh, don’t shake your head! 
You’ve found it as hard to put up with me as—well The 
truth is, my dear girl, we’ve made a bad bargain, and now, 
at the eleventh hour, I’ve found the courage to come here and 
own up to it and set you free. I’m not the man for you, and 
I ought never to have asked you to marry me.” 

For a moment the girl did not speak. She moved a chair 
closer with her knee, sank down on it, and looked up at War- 
ner. She touched her bobbed hair with a little gesture which 
he had once thought charming, but which for some time had 
vaguely annoyed him, and smiled. He noticed with a shock 
how sharp and pointed were the small eye-teeth as her lip 
drew back over them. 

“Ts this a joke, Phil?” 

“No—oh, no!” he said earnestly. 

“Tt’s in extremely bad taste, you know,” she swept on, 
ignoring his protest. 

““Bad taste’!—there you are, Rémy.” He gave a little 
laugh. “I’ve come to realize that I, myself, and everything 
I do and say is labelled ‘bad taste’ by you. Isn’t that enough 
of itself to prove what I say—that we aren’t suited to each 
other?” 

“Don’t be absurd, Phil! People don’t break engagements 
for a superficial reason like that. Besides, I dare say you’ll 
learn—lI’ve always known you were clever. You'll find out 
quickly enough what’s done and what isn’t, once you are 
really one of us.” ; 

“That’s just it, Rémy. I find that I don’t really want to 
be one of you. The New York type doesn’t impress me as 
being the perfect thing, by any means. I’m afraid of becom- 
ing a rubber stamp.” 

She smiled at him with disarming candour. 

“Don’t worry, old dear! You'll never become the perfect 
New Yorker! You'll be my ‘young Lochinvar’ to the end. 
And frankly, I hope you always will be wild-western and cave- 
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mannish—it was what first attracted me to you, you know,” 
she added. 

“ve always wondered.” 

Rémy got up and stood leaning against the mantel, facing 
Warner. She looked at the tall, slim young man before her 
with an appraising glance that missed nothing, neither his 
good nor his bad points. His keen face and slender, athletic 
figure, though undeniably good, were somehow unfashionable. 
He was handsome, compelling in an unstandardized way— 
sharply different from the men she had always known. At 
times she felt like a pith-ball between two opposing electric 
poles—now attracted, now repelled. On the whole, she had 
been far more attracted than repelled. She felt strongly 
attracted now. 

“Yes, I like it—to a certain extent,” she said finally, and 
smiled. 

“When it doesn’t interfere with your plans.” Warner 
grinned sardonically. 

“Tf you mean the wedding ceremony and giving up that 
ranch of yours on the edge of nowhere for New York and 
Father’s office—yes. You really have been rather absurd 
about the wedding, old dear. I’ve worked hard over the 
whole thing. It will make a beautiful picture, and I certainly 
feel that I have the right to arrange my wedding according 
to my ideas—especially as you didn’t seem to have any on 
the subject.” 

“Oh, yes—I had some. I’d thought about it—out there, 
under the stars—just a few friends—in some dim, quiet 
church——”’ 

Rémy laughed a tinkling, amused laugh and sank down 
again on her chair. 

“Tt’s unfortunate that our ideas on the subject didn’t 
happen to coincide, Phil!” 

“Well, I wasn’t thinking particularly of the wedding. I 
was thinking—haven’t you noticed that our ideas never coin- 
cide, Rémy?” demanded Warner. 

“They coincided the night you asked me to marry you and 
I consented,” said the girl quickly. 

Warner shifted his stance a little and looked down at the 
upleaping flame before speaking. 

“Ves—but if you will be as honest with me as I am with 
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you, Rémy, you’ll acknowledge that, for once, you made a 
bad mistake.” 

“T acknowledge no such thing,” retorted the girl. 

“Don’t you think it a bad mistake to marry a man whose 
whole attitude toward life and mode of living are so different 
from your own?” 

She made an amused little moue. 

“Not if he will promise to change them—as you have!” , 

“That’s just the point,” said Warner slowly. “I find I 
can’t keep that promise.”’ 

“Ah, that is serious. A man who won’t keep his prom- 
ises !” Her voice had an icy edge to it. 

“Tt isn’t that I won’t—it’s that I can’t, Rémy!” 

“Just what do you mean by that?” she asked after an 
instant’s pause. Warner leaned restlessly against the man- 
telpiece, then moved away from it uncertainly and sank into 
a chair near Rémy’s. 

“See here,” he said, “let’s talk this over sensibly and 
quietly.” 

“What do you want to talk over sensibly and quietly?” 
demanded the girl. 

“Why—the mistake we are thinking of making and how 
to avoid it.” Warner leaned forward and spoke earnestly. 
“Tf—if you had engaged passage on a boat sailing for Europe 
and had suddenly discovered that she was unseaworthy, 
wouldn’t you cancel your passage, Rémy? I’ve come to the 
conclusion that our boat will go down in the first blow, and 
I think the only sane thing to do is—to cancel our pas- 
sage.” 

“You can’t cancel a passage when it’s time to haul in the 
gangplank! It’s too late—no steamship company would 
stand forit, Phil. And, besides, if one has any sporting blood, 
one would rather take the trip, with the chance of drowning, 
than to be left behind, disappointed.” 

Warner smiled a little. ‘I don’t believe you’d be very 
disappointed, Rémy, and you wouldn’t be left behind for long. 
You’d simply take the next boat with someone else—there are 
plenty for you to pick and choose from! It isn’t as though 
you loved me.” 

The girl threw up her bright head, frowning. 

“Oh, I dare say I’d make another sailing date. But—I 
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do love you, Phil. You’re different. I was so tired of all 
the men ’'d known. They are all so alike——” 

“That’s it—that’s what I’ve come to realize—that I was 
just something new for you to play with, Rémy. You’d bet- 
ter have left me out there in the West, where you found me. 
It was the life I’d always known, and now I realize that it’s 
the only life I can lead.” 

“You should have thought of that sooner,” said the girl 
coldly. 

“Perhaps—only I’m sure you’ll acknowledge that before 
I came East I didn’t know what I was up against. It was 
practically impossible for me to realize your background.” 

“And now—on our wedding day”—she glanced again at 
the clock—“‘ you’ve decided that you dislike that background 
so much that you want it—and me—to fade out of the picture 
of your life. Is that it?” 

“Ves,” said Warner steadily. 

“Tmpossible, old dear!” 

“Why ‘impossible’? If you loved me—that would be 
different,” he said again. 

She shook her bobbed head in an exasperated fashion. 

“*T tell you I do love you, Phil—in my way. Oh, of course, 
I’m not sentimental—it isn’t done nowadays—and if you 
throw me over I shan’t go to the bottom, like the ‘wild duck,’ 
because I have a couple of slugs in me and a trailing wing! 
Tl come to the surface all right and I'll keep afloat. But I 
acknowledge I shan’t feel happy. You’ve come to mean a 
lot to me, Phil. You may not be perfect, but you can put it 
all over the men I’ve known fe: 

She stared brightly at him while her mind raced backward 
to the preceding summer, when she had suddenly found the 
men of her set intolerable. Josh Carlisle had taught her what 
to expect in the way of ultimate disillusionment, and it was 
in a revolt against him and his kind that she had acquiesced 
in her father’s invitation to accompany him on a trip to in- 
spect some mining properties in Idaho. The inspection over, 
they had decided on a short riding tour, and it was at the end 
of a hard day’s going in the Snake River country that they had 
come upon the “Bye-low Ranch.” 

As Rémy stared at Warner she could see again the hot, 
treeless upland trail, from which they had unexpectedly looked 
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down into the valley, with Warner’s ranch lying cool and 
shady at the bottom. It had seemed like a glimpse of Para- 
dise with its copper-splashed pool, gleaming blue as a Maxfield 
Parrish bit of water between the dark, pointed poplars grow- 
ing beside it; and the white ranch house, surrounded by un- 
believably green grass and fat, grazing cattle, seemed to extend 
a welcome to them. They turned their horses’ heads down- 
ward, and at sunset drew rein at the wide porch steps of the 
“‘Bye-low Ranch,” and Rémy saw Warner for the first 
IME. ct ee 

From the very beginning he had attracted her. His thin, 
tanned face, his supple, hard body, slim-waisted, narrow- 
flanked, so different from the well-fed, well-set-up New 
Yorkers she had known, exercised a curious fascination over 
her. An impersonal note in his attentions, a politeness un- 
tinged with gallantry, piqued her. As for Warner, the un- 
expected advent of the girl, her youth and seductiveness, the 
aura of wealth and power about her, dazzled him, who had 
never before been dazzled by such things. It was as though 
he had plucked a star from the blue. . . . Together they 
rode over the ranch, and he showed the girl the waving fields 
of alfalfa, explaining the wonders of the irrigating system and 
unfolding all the plans so dear to him for'further development 
of the natural resources of the country. When the day grew 
too hot for riding, they loafed in the big, cool living room, 
looking at his guns and hunting trophies and discussing the 
books and magazines that crowded the tables and spilled 
over on to the floor. In the evenings they sat out under the 
bright stars, the shadow of the Sawtooth Mountains looming 
faintly in the distance, and Warner told her the uneventful 
story of hisilife.. 4% 

He had been brought West when a baby, by his father, seek- 
ing health after a bad nervous breakdown in a bank, and had 
grown up in the large tranquillity of that new country, alone, 
save for his parents, his dogs and horses and the occasional 
bands of migrating Indians. His father had managed to 
make a little money, and there had been a tutor for the 
boy during a couple of winters, and then three years at Leland 
Stanford. He had been recalled from college by the death 
of his father, followed by that of his mother in a few months. 
Since then he had lived alone, busy, contented. 
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Rémy and her father stayed two weeks, and long before 
the impromptu visit was up she knew that she wanted Warner 
more than she had ever wanted anything in her life. She 
felt sure that she had only to stretch out her hand, and she 
knew no reason for staying it. Hadn’t she always got what 
she wanted? 

And now this prize, which had seemed so easily within her 
grasp, was slipping from her, eluding her! There had been 
times since Warner’s arrival in New York, Rémy acknowl- 
edged to herself, when she had doubted the wisdom of her 
choice—moments when Warner had seemed the square peg 
in the round hole—but with the possibility of losing him his 
desirability redoubled. All her predatory instincts awoke 
and warred with her pride. She looked at Warner with eyes 
cold as steel. 

‘And so you want me to put an end to things between us 
—here—to-night re : F 

“Tt’s best for you as for me——” 

“Oh, never mind about me!” She tossed the words at 
him defiantly. ‘The point is you want me to give you up. 
Haven’t you any intelligible explanation of your request, 
at least, to offer me?” 

Warner looked at her perplexedly. 

“Ves,” he said at length, slowly. “To begin with, we’re 
both different—here. I don’t recognize myself here and I 
don’t recognize you. You aren’t the same girl ze 

“T’ve changed less than you,” she interrupted, “‘since my 
feelings have not changed as yours have. J care just the 
same———”” 

“Ves, but no longer for me. You care for a man of your 
own creating—a man who will give up the life that was the 
breath of him, who will chain himself to a mahogany desk in 
a plutocratic office and gamble for money, a man who uy 
He broke off and turned to her with a despairing gesture. 
“See here, Rémy—I’m an untamed creature. All my days 
I’ve lived out in the open. If you loved me enough to live 
my bie——” a 

She stopped him with a gesture. 

“T’m quite willing to go out to Idaho in the summers and 
spend a few weeks at your ranch—it’s a smart enough thing 
to do now—spend a while at a ‘dude ranch’’’—Warner winced 
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—“but as for living there——! You can’t seriously think 
I’d want to live there?” 

“Oh, no. I’m convinced you wouldn’t.” Warner’s vi- 
brant voice had gone flat. ‘I’m as convinced of it as that it 
is the only existence for me. I’ve honestly tried to change— 
I’ve meant to do all you ask and expect of me, but I suddenly 
knew to-night that I couldn’t. I’ve got to have freedom. 
Marriage isn’t freedom—it’s the other thing.” He stopped 
and looked at the girl meditatively. ‘If there is a sane ex- 
planation of what I’m doing to-night it’s that, I suppose— 
the horror of putting myself in a situation from which there is 
no escape. And feeling as I do, I decided that the only hon- 
est thing to do was to tell you all this before it was—too late.” 

“You call this belated refusal to fulfil your promises ‘hon- 
est’? 77 

“Yes. Perhaps if ours could have been a real marriage, 
if you had been willing to follow me, to have walked out there 
in that spacious tranquillity, hand in hand with me, under the 
quiet stars—then love might have had the illusion of liberty. 
But here!—in this cramped life, hedged about by a thousand 
damnable conventions—good God! I’ve got the suffocating 
feeling that P’ve walked into a trap, a cave, an endless tunnel! 
I know you despise me—I despise myself. But I can no more 
control this feeling that I can control the colour of my eyes. 
It’s a physical terror I feel, mind you—as though I were 
helpless, shut in, bound—can’t you understand, Rémy?” 

“T understand that you are a coward and a welcher. I 
understand you once wanted me and that now all you want is 
to leave me flat—to humiliate me before my world—to be 
free of me—to get away! ‘That’s it, isn’t it?’”? demanded the 
girl passionately. 

““That’s the way it looks to you, I suppose,” said Warner 
slowly. “And it is true that I want to be free again—to be 
rid of this unconquerable fear that grips me.” 

The girl turned pale beneath the rouge on her round young 
cheeks. She rose with unaccustomed dignity. 

“T would never dream of holding a man who wanted to 
leave me,” she said in a tone Warner had never heard her use. 
She glanced at the clock and struck her hands sharply to- 
gether. “But—but what can we do? It’s too late to get a 
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notice into the papers—the usual ‘the engagement has been 
broken by mutual consent’!”? She smiled bitterly. 

“Tl do anything under God’s heaven you say—anything 
to make this easier for you.” 

“Tt is only fair that you should bear the brunt of it,”’ said 
the girl coldly. 

“Why not tell everybody that I am ‘a coward and a wel- 
Soa as you putit? That will set you straight and serve me 
right.” 

The girl moved slowly away and stood by the table, drum- 
ming lightly on it with her fingertips. She gave a short laugh. 

“Tt’s just like you, Phil, to suggest that! It would be the 
very last thing I’'d do. Inform an amused world that I’ve 
been thrown down, abandoned by my ‘young Lochinvar’ ?— 
thank you!” 

“T see. I was only anxious that no blame should attach 
to you. But, of course, I see now it wouldn’t do.” 

“Of course not. In a case like this, it is better for the 
woman to be wrong than right. If there is any throwing 
down to be done, J must do it—you owe me that much at 
least.” 

“T owe you everything.” 

“Everything, except ” ‘There was the hint of a break 
in Rémy’s voice, but she pulled herself sharply together. It 
wasn’t her way to show emotion. She stared down thought- 
fully at the table, still drumming lightly on it with her pol- 
ished fingertips. Suddenly she looked up at Warner, and 
there was a curious, bright light in her eyes. 

“T’ve thought of a way—but it will be hard on you, I 
admit.” 

“T’ve told you I’d do anything under heaven you want 
done. Punish me as you see fit—I deserve to be punished.” 

“Tt will be punishment all right,” said the girl quietly. 
“Tt’s just this—it’s too late to tell everybody, so we'll say 
nothing and let them come to the church. You must be 
there with your best man, but I—I shall not come! It will 
be the worst quarter of an hour of your life, but you’ve simply 
got to stand for it.” 

SD see.” 

“ After all, these people are not your friends—they’re mine 
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—and they'll forgive me and forget you and your humiliation 
quickly enough. And it’s the only way I can think of to 
clear myself—to make them believe absolutely that it was I 
who tired of the engagement ” Her voice broke defi- 
nitely this time. ‘‘You’ll just have to stand for it, Phil,” she 
said again. 

“Vou couldn’t think of anything I wouldn’t stand for, 
Rémy. All I ask of you is that some day you’ll write and 
tell me that you forgive me and understand,” said Warner ~ 
gravely. He got to his feet. ‘Until four o’clock, then.” 





The afternoon throngs on the Avenue were being treated 
to their favourite free ‘‘show”’—a fashionable church wedding. 
White-gloved policemen waved up the gleaming limousines 
in unending line and dispatched them after the lordly fashion 
of well-subsidized policemen at a wedding. ‘The halting, cu- 
rious crowd pressed close about the awning, beneath which 
richly dressed women and men in frock coats and high silk 
hats passed into the Church of the Heavenly Angels. Through 
the opening portals the perfume of flowers and the crash of 
organ music were wafted to the afternoon air. Inside the 
church the wedding guests rustled and craned their necks and 
whispered about the bride. Rémy Cosgrove had been one 
of the most conspicuous of the younger set. She had person- 
ality. Everything she did attracted attention. Her selec- 
tion of a young, unknown Westerner had piqued Society, 
and Society, thirsting to have its curiosity satisfied, was out 
in force. 

Warner, who had come early, waited in the vestry room 
with his best man, Amos Whitridge—a young fellow he had 
never laid his eyes on until a few weeks before. The slender- 
ness of his acquaintanceship with his “best man” typified 
clearly enough the curiously haphazard character of the whole 
situation as far as he was concerned. He hadn’t a real friend 
or relation in that part of the United States. All those people 
out there, foregathered from vulgar curiosity, expecting to see 
him go through with the most sacred ceremony of his life, 
were Rémy’s friends—just strangers to him. It was dam- 
nable! There was one consolation, though. As Rémy had 
said, the humiliation she was about to put upon him would 
be more bearable under those circumstances. All he really 
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wanted in the world, he told himself, was that it should be 
over! He glanced at his watch surreptitiously. A few min- 
utes more and he would be free! 

He slipped his watch back and touched lightly and jubi- 
lantly a small, flat envelope in the pocket of his waistcoat. 
It was his ticket back to the “Bye-low Ranch.” He had 
dashed out in a taxi early in the morning to the railroad office 
and bought it. Freedom and contentment were in that little 
envelope. He sighed happily. This bad quarter of an hour 
would soon be over and done with forever. Good God! just 
to get away from all this and back to the waving green of 
the alfalfa fields and the sunsets behind the jagged mountain 
range——! 

Whitridge opened the chancel door a crack and peeped out. 

“Gad! I never saw such a crowd!” 

The rector of the Heavenly Angels came into- the vestry, 
shook hands with Warner impressively, and put on his canon- 
icals. Then he consulted his watch. 

“Don’t get nervous, young man! It’s five minutes after 
four, but the bride is always late!” He smiled jocularly at 
Warner, and turned to Whitridge. “I am going into the 
chancel—I alwayssay a prayer before performing the marriage 
ceremony. You and Mr. Warner had better come, too, as 
the bridal party will surely be here any moment now,” he 
said, and, followed by the two young men, passed into the 
chancel. 

From their station behind the barrage of palms, Warner 
could see the shifting, myriad-hued assemblage perfectly. 
Above the swelling arpeggios from the organ loft there 
hummed the murmured talk of the restless throng. The 
heavy perfume of flowers hung on the agitated air. Warner 
felt a queer constriction in his throat, a tightening about his 
pounding heart. Somewhere in his neck a strange new pulse 
was throbbing furiously. God! if only it were over!—if only 
the ordeal were over and he could slip away! 

He put his hand in his pocket and touched again his pass- 
port to liberty. After all, it wouldn’t be long now—he was 
only getting what was coming tohim. He’dstandit! Free- 
dom was only a little way ahead! He passed a handkerchief 
across his damp forehead. 

Suddenly the organ stopped with a crash. There was a 
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deep silence, broken only by the soft, concerted movement of 
craning necks. And then the first soft strains of the Mendels- 
sohn “Wedding March” fell upon Warner’s startled ears. 
Young Whitridge turned to him and grinned encouragingly. 

“Come on!” he whispered. 

Warner shook his head. ‘‘Wait a minute!—there’s some 
mistake——”’ His dry lips had difficulty in forming the 
words. Whitridge stared at him curiously. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he demanded. “Buck 
up! Hurry!—they’ve started!” 

Dazed, Warner faced about, and with Whitridge’s compell- 
ing hand on his arm, found himself walking to the front of 
the chancel. He looked down the aisle with troubled eyes, 
and there, in the dim, flower-strewn distance, he saw advanc- 
ing in slow, ineluctable procession, the eight Watteau brides- 
maids, the diminutive flower girl and velvet-clad ring bearer, 
and behind them Rémy, in white satin and rose point, leaning 
on the arm of her father. . . 


A DEATH ON EIGHT’ AVENUE 
By OSCAR GRAEVE 
From Century 


E AVENUE they call it with bland indifference to all 
other avenues, ignoring Fifth and its fashions, Sixth 
and its rattling “El,” Seventh with its mushroom growth of 
towering lofts in which the cloak-and-suiters ply their trade; 
ignoring, in fact, all the other avenues from the East River 
to the Hudson. To them, Eight’ is the only avenue. They 
have lived there forever, most of them, on Fight’ itself or in 
the slatternly assortment of old houses that line its cross 
streets. They may be pickpockets or gorillas, proprietors of 
dives or race-track touts; on the other hand, they may be 
honest little shopkeepers or workers on the docks or in the 
factories, but they are alike in this: they are loyal to de 
Avenue, and they are, to a very large extent, loyal to each 
other, and the most remarkable part of it is that they are 
nearly all American born. 

They don’t like foreigners on de Avenue. They resent 
them and distrust them; perhaps, subconsciously, they fear 
them. For they have seen the Italians, the Greeks, and the 
Spaniards surging in to the south of them; they have watched 
the lofty ambitions of the Jews transform Seventh Avenue to 
the east of them; they have noted the necessities of a growing 
city seize, in diverse ways, with theatres and business build- 
ings and hotels, the territory to the north of them. And to 
the west, beyond decrepit Ninth and a tangle of railroad 
tracks, factories, and warehouses, there is only the river. 
They want to keep what they have, and they want to live as 
they have in their own little American island, but they are 
fighting a losing battle. And they know it. 

Florrie was born in the back room of a rear tenement around 
the corner from Eight’ some twenty years ago. Classifying 
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her as the social workers do—and God! how they hate social 
workers on Eight’!—well, anyway, classifying her as social 
workers do as Case Report 182, the facts are these: Her 
father was a longshoreman; her mother, who drank herself to 
death with gin, was a janitress of sorts in the rear tenement 
in which she lived. The longshoreman, shortly after Florrie 
was born, and after thoroughly beating up his gin-soaked wife, 
just as thoroughly abandoned her. At fifteen, Florrie was 
alone. She earned her living by working as a waitress in the 
daytime, and, at night, in other ways; but only occasionally. 
These occasions were when she was particularly hard up, when 
some unusual piece of finery had attracted her attention, or 
when she simply felt like going on the loose. She was a trim 
girl and an efficient waitress. She was clean and quick and 
slender. Her dark curly hair was bobbed, and her complexion 
was singularly pallid. She hada husky voice that was charm- 
ing. There are great ladies with voices like Florrie’s, but 
they use them in a different way than Florrie did. Florrie 
didn’t know her voice was charming. But then she didn’t 
listen to her voice and cultivate its silky grating tones. That 
would never have occurred to her. These are the facts about 
Florrie, although it is doubtful whether the social workers’ 
case report would include so many items of personal descrip- 
tion. 

Eight’ Avenue had a much simpler form of classifying 
Florrie. Eight’ Avenue said she was a good kid and let it 
go at that. 
__She was a good kid. She travelled around with a girl 
known as Blonde Kate, and both of them were good kids. 
They’d help a guy when he was broke, and often, in their 
turn, they’d stand a feller a drink. 

Once upon a time, Florrie’s case would have had to be 
written in an entirely different way. It was Bill Murphy’s 
fault—Big Bill, Eight’ Avenue called him, and, sometimes, 
the Big Feller. Yet it wasn’t Bill’s fault. He didn’t fall for 
her; that’s all. Yet she’d have slaved for the Big Feller. 
She’d have gone straight for him. She’d have borne his 
children, cooked his mammoth meals, washed his clothes, and 
performed all the multitudinous miracles that some women 
perform interminably for some men; at least, on Eight’. 
And she’d have done this gladly and cheerfully with a new 
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prayer of thankfulness each day that she was permitted to 
do it. But the Big Feller didn’t fall for her; that was all! 
He fell, instead, for a dame from uptown who wore eyeglasses 
and talked through her nose in a thin, refined way. 

After his marriage, Florrie let Billalone. She was a square- 
shooter, and he was a square-shooter. Sheknewthat. May- 
be that was why she loved him. But she saw him often. 
Bill had a gin mill of his own. It was a squalid little place on 
Eight’ Avenue in an old frame building that looked as if it 
were going to fall down any minute. It was, in fact, abso- 
lutely lopsided and leaned in a drunken manner against the 
firm wall of the new loft building that had been erected next 
toit. It looked as Florrie’s gin-soaked mother had looked at 
times when a large policeman had led her home. There was 
nothing fancy about Bill’s place. There was a long bar, saw- 
dust on the floor, an oil stove that on cold nights smoked 
evilly in its corner. There was a lavatory and’a back room 
with a few tables and chairs. There was also a side entrance 
leading directly from the street to the back room, so that la- 
dies did not have to pass through the barroom. Nothing 
much, you see. But there was the Big Feller, a mountain 
of a man, a smiling, gruff-voiced, joshing mountain with the 
sunlight always shining on it. Why, he could even throw a 
drunk out so that the drunk could feel no offense! He wore 
a tattered sweater and a dirty apron, but his hair was slicked 
back from his forehead like a swell’s, and his face was clean- 
shaven and shining. Everybody liked Big Bill. 

After prohibition came, Bill solved his problem very simply 
by keeping the front door locked instead of unlocked. He 
placed old Mike as watchdog in the window, and nobody was 
allowed in unless old Mike knew him; that is, if the town was 
tight. When the town was loose, Big Bill would say: “Aw, 
let ’em all in! T”’ hell wit’ it! Ill handle ’em.” Occasion- 
ally the Big Feller was pinched, the place was closed, Bill was 
hauled off to the police station, but nothing much seemed to 
come of it. 

Bill’s place was a genial place, but it must not, be thought 
that it was a safe and quaint little sight-seeing place for any- 
body to dropin. Itwasnot. Especially not at night. You 
were safe if Eight’ Avenue knew you favourably, but if it 
didn’t you weren’t safe. Not always. It wasn’t safe for a 
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guy who had a load on to flash a roll there. No; most decid- 
edly, that wasn’t at all safe. It wasn’t safe to go there and 
shoot your mouth off in a loud and superior way. Nor was it 
safe to go in decorated with glass to any large extent. That 
was as unsafe as it was in poor taste. 

Both Florrie and Blonde Kate, however, knew it as a safe 
place and an exceedingly pleasant place. To them it was a 
refuge, a way station, a storm shelter. To them, it was a 
salon, a club, a parlour in which to entertain their gentlemen 
friends. In the Big Feller’s care they were as secure as in 
their own furnished rooms, and probably much more so. 

He looked after them, he protected them, he encouraged 
them. He’d send in likely-looking gents to buy them drinks. 
Which was good for the house, and good for them, but, per- 
haps, not so good for the gents. 

“There’s a coupla nice-lookin’ broads in the back room, 
see?’’ he’d whisper over the bar to some likely-looking gent 
who also looked as if he enjoyed the company of ladies. “You 
can go in there, see, and buy ’em a coupla drinks. But no 
rough stuff, see?”’ 

He’d also, late at night, send old Mike around the corner 
to the Dutchman’s for sandwiches, and once in a while, when 
they’d hooked a sap who looked particularly likely, he’d close 
his own place as early as two or three in the morning and 
accompany them uptown for further festivities at the Ranch, 
which stayed open as long as anybody stayed there, or to one 
of the night clubs which are run on the same plan but in quite 
a different way from the night clubs that even the nicest 
people know. Florrie could stay out like this because she 
didn’t have to be at the restaurant where she was a waitress 
until noon, while Blonde Kate didn’t have to be anywhere at 
all. And Big Bill liked to keep an eye on Florrie and Kate— 
especially on Florrie. Why, him and her had been kids to- 
gether, they had! 

“Tm your big brother, see!” he’d say to Florrie. “Get 
that, kid! When you’re in trouble, any time an’ in any way, 
I’m your big brother.” 

“Oh, I get it all right,” Florrie’d answer in her bruised and 
husky voice. “You're right Igetit. You’re my big brother, 
all right.” 

But she never even tried to fondle the Big Feller’s hand. 
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She was a square-shooter, Florrie; and Big Bill was a square- 
shooter, too, although for the life of her she couldn’t see what 
he saw in that uptown and up-stage dame with her glasses 
and her refined voice. 


II 


One night, however, Florrie came into Bill’s place alone. 
She was trembling. She was both frightened and angry. 

Big Bill had opened the door of the passageway that led to 
the back room for her, for that door was also kept locked; 
and the expression in her eyes and her trembling had drawn 
him after her into the back room. 

He dropped his hand on her thin shoulder. “‘What’s the 
matter wit’ you, kid?” he asked. ‘“What’s eatin’ you? 
Tell popper!” 

“It’s Bunny,” she said, with an adjective or two descriptive 
of her feelings about Bunny. 

“What’s he did now?” 

“He won’t leave me alone, Bill. That’s the truth. He’s 
got my goat an’ he’s got it good, an’ you know that don’t 
happen often—the dirty rat!” 

“Hey, kid! Go easy! Don’t use that word!” 

“He is a rat, big boy. That’s just what he is. We all 
know he squealed on McCarth 4 

“You cut that out, Florrie! I don’t want no talk of squeal- 
ers around here.” 

It should be explained that “rat” is indeed a word that must 
never be used on Eight’. It is more dangerous than dynamite 
and more deadly than prussic acid. It is a shooting word. 
On Eight’ one may, with indifference, use certain words and 
phrases, in grotesque combination, that polite society has 
only recently taken up; in fact, some words and phrases are 
used on Eight’ that even polite society at its raciest does not 
admit and that are never and never known in the homes of 
the respectable. On Eight’ one may use these expressions 
freely, lightly, and with propriety as long as they are used 
with good nature. Used with good nature they are custom- 
ary and therefore meaningless. But that simple and seem- 
ingly inoffensive littie word, ‘‘rat’’, should never be used. For 
“rat” means a squealer, and a squealer to Eight’ Avenue’s way 
of thinking is lower than any reptile that crawls the earth or 
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any vermin that slinks its loathsome way through slime and 
refuse. 

Presently the Big Feller’s hand dropped from Florrie’s 
shoulderwhile he said reflectively: ““So Bunny won’t leave you 
alone, he won’t! Well, you leave him to me, Florrie. You 
leave him to me, an’ I'll fix him. An’ anyways, you're safe 
here: 

“No, I ain’t safe, Bill, Not even here. He’ll follow me 
here even. He’ll follow me anywheres.”’ 

“Well, if he follows you here, gees, I’ll fix him, and I'll fix 
him good. You leave him to me, kid.” 

Thus, having reassured Florrie to some extent, Big Bill 
went back to the loiterers at his bar. Florrie calmed her 
shaken nerves with a whisky taken straight; Bill sent in a 
likely gent to entertain her, the likely gent came through with 
two or three drinks before he left, and, all in all, a pleasant 
evening passed quietly enough in the back room of Bill’s 

lace. 
‘ At two or three in the morning, however, there was a com- 
motion outside, the door to the back room was thrust open 
by Bill’s elephantine foot, and he burst through, dragging 
Bunny with him. 

“He’s came, Florrie!” he said. ‘He’s came askin’ for 
you, so let’s get this settled onct an’ for all.” 

Bunny bore many resemblances to the unmentionable ani- 
mal that Florrie had called him. At least, he did now in 
Big Bill’s grasp. The colourless lips of his thin and colourless 
face were drawn back over his sharp white teeth. He was 
dark and squirming. Yet ordinarily Bunny had a great deal 
of assurance. Sartorially, if in no other way, he was a credit 
tode Avenue. His were the tightest of belted coats, the most 
lustrous of velours hats, the most florid of silken shirts and 
scarfs. But Big Bill showed not the least respect for this 
perfection of attire. Without releasing his clutch on Bunny’s 
coat collar, he peered back into the barroom and shouted: 
“Get out, Mike! You’ve got your keys, ain’t your We’re 
closin’ up.” ; 

And then, giving his attention to Bunny once more, he 
shook him and bellowed: “We’re alone now—jus’ you an’ 
me an’ Florrie. We're going to get this straight. Are you 
going to leave the kid alone or ain’t you?” 
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“It’s none of your business,” Bunny snarled. “You got 
a skirt of your own, Bill.” 

It was the wrong note to take with Big Bill, and he started 
to punish Bunny. It wasn’t a nice thing to do—not the way 
Bill did it. If this account has a hero, the hero is Big Bill, 
and no hero should do what Big Bill did. He was a bulky 
mountain of a man, and Bunny was an undersized little guy. 
There was no excuse for it. Even Florrie, after a second or 
two, cried out to Bill to lay off. 

At her cry the Big Feller tossed the little fellow aside, and 
he fell like a torn rag against the wall. 

But Bunny wasn’t through. Weeping, choking, and 
twisted out of shape though he might be, he wasn’t through. 
His shaking hand leaped into his inside pocket; there was the 
gleam of metal. Big Bill, however, caught him in time and 
wrenched the gun from him. ; 

“Why, you dirty little rat!” he cried contemptuously. 
“You'd pull a gat on me, would you? Well, get out!” 
With one hand he carried the quivering Bunny through the 
passageway and kicked him out upon the sidewalk. 

When he came back to Florrie he was laughing, a little 
proud of himself in his burly way. “Well, I guess I fixed 
him good, kid. He won’t bother you no more. Come on! 
Dll walk home wit’ you.” 

“But you done too much, Bill.” 

“No! I didn’t do too much. Not to that rat! He had it 
comin’ to him. Whenever you’re in trouble, kid, you come 
to your big brother any time, anywheres—like I told you.” 

“Yeh, big brother is right,” said Florrie in her husky voice. 
“You’re dam’ right big brother is right.” 


Tir 


It was about a week later that, when old Mike came to 
unlock Bill’s place in the morning, he found the Big Feller 
himself lying on the floor of the back room. “What t’ell, 
Bill,” said old Mike. He drew closer. He began to whim- 
per, for he was very old, and he had no stomach left for these 
affairs. 

The police came, of course, and there was a great deal of 
clang and clamour. But they couldn’t find a trace of the 
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killer. He hadn’t left a single trace. And nobody had a 
grudge against the Big Feller. Everybody had liked Big Bill. 
Nobody knew anything. Nobody could understand it. 

But Florrie knew. Florrie, however, didn’t say anything. 
When Bill’s friends and her friends asked her, as they asked 
everybody, whether she knew anything, she answered: “No, 
I don’t know nothing! How could I?” And she laughed. 
Eight’ Avenue decided that Florrie had no feelings laughing 
like that. Poor Bill! He had always been so good to Florrie, 
kept an eye on her, everything like that. He was a square 
guy, he was! And now the girl he had befriended so long 
could laugh like that! 

All Eight’ turned out for the funeral. It was the swellest 
funeral Eight’ had seen in many a year. Florrie and Blonde 
Kate went together to the services in the Church of Our 
Lady of Good Hope. From all over the city people came to 
the services, the strangest and most unexpected people. In 
one way or another, Big Bill had served them, and, in serving 
them, had won their friendship. There were bankers from 
Wall Street and politicians and iridescent ladies from the 
stage, and there were derelicts from Chatham Square and 
Cherry Street and those far, forsaken regions beneath the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Bunny was there, too, in a sartorial per- 
fection of black and white. 

During the services people noticed that Blonde Kate cried 
her eyes out; that’s what they said. But they also noticed 
that Florrie sat tearless. In fact, as she had come down the 
aisle she had looked around smiling a little and hadn’t kept 
her head down and her face straight as was right and proper. 
“‘She was looking like she was trying to pick up a guy,” said 
Eight’ condemningly. Eight’ felt she was no longer a good 
kid. She had no feelings. 

Fight’ Avenue was to be further scandalized. For after 
aswhile it was noticed that Florrie had taken up with Bunny, 
and while Bunny was harmless, he was the lowest of the low. 
They were seen dancing at the Ranch together and at the 
night clubs which are not the night clubs that nice people 
know. Red Dave had stepped into Bill’s place and was 
running it in the interest of Bill’s widow, that uptown dame 
who wore eyeglasses. But although the old crowd still 
gathered in Bill’s place, Florrie and Bunny seldom went 
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there. Neither Florrie nor Bunny was popular any more 
at Bill’s place. Even Blonde Kate was off Florrie. 

Yet while Florrie and Bunny were running around together 
—and this no one knew nor would believe—she kept him 
guessing. She held him to her by keeping him guessing so 
that his desire for her ran like flame through his tired and 
aching body. 

At the Ranch and at the night clubs she tried to get Bunny 
drunk, but Bunny did not and would not drink. He had his 
vices, but liquor wasn’t one of them. 

“Aw, come on an’ have a drink, Bunny! It’s no fun for 
me drinkin’ alone!” 

“You know I don’t drink, Florrie. You know it’s poison 
to me.” 

“Aw, jus’ one, Bunny. Jus’ one wouldn’t hurt.” 

“You know I can’t, sugar baby.” 

“Tf you’d lay off that other stuff an’ take a good honest 
drink onct in a while——” 

Bunny snarled with a sudden showing of his white and 
pointed teeth. ‘What other stuff? What ’n ’ell you talkin’ 
about?” 

“Aw, I know. I know a lot about you you don’t think I 
know. If it ain’t the other stuff, what happens to you when 
you go off alone sometimes? Alwaysalone. Why don’t you 
let me go with you? Don’t you trust me, Bunny?” 

“Yeh, I trust you all right, kid. But there’s some of his 
business a guy’s got to keep to hisself. Kiss me, sweet- 
heart!” 

“No, I won’t kiss you, Bunny. Not till you trust me. 
Not till you let me see you like me like I like you.” 

“TJ like you all right! What ’n ’ell would I be runnin’ 
around wit’ you all the time for if I didn’t like you? I’m 
crazy for you, an’ you know it. I been crazy a long time.” 

“Well, you ain’t very sociable about it. You won’t even 
have a drink with me. Look! I got my own little flask if 
you're afraid of the bum stuff they got here. This is good 
stuff, Bunny, guaranteed A-1. Let’s jus’ have one little 
drink together.” 

“Tt’s poison to me, baby.” 

“What d’you mean it’s poison? I tell you it’s A-1 guaran- 
teed, 2 
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“The best stuff in the whole cock-eyed world is poison to 
me, girly.” 

“You could take one little drink with me—jus’ one—if 
you’d lay off that other stuff, that secret stuff.” 

“Aw, cripes! What’s the matter wit’ you? Can’t you 
let it drop?” 

“Tt’s for your own good I’m askin’ it.” 

“For my own good! Gees, that hands me a laugh all right. 
You didn’t uster feel that way, did you? You didn’t feel 
that way when you got the Big Feller to beat me up, did 

ou?” 

: Florrie was stilled for a moment by the mention of the 
Big Feller’s name until, beneath the cover of the table, she 
gave herself a fierce, abrupt jab with her thumb and rushed 
on to say: “Aw, I didn’t do that, Bunny! I’ve told you a 
hundred times I didn’t do that. It was that night made me 
feel different to you. Bill had no right to beat you up like 
that—you a little feller and him a big guy.” 

“Cut the weeps, sister! I don’t want nobody crying over 
me. Some of us little fellers can look after theirselves all 
right.” 

“Veh, I know that. You can look after yourself. I know 
that all right.” 

“What d’you mean?” 

“T mean what I mean, and you know it, too. I’ve never 
said a word to nobody about that night. Give me credit for 
that, honey! I’ve kept my mouth shut.” 

“You'd better keep your mout’ shut, kid; you’d just better 
keep your mout’ shut.” 

“Yd never squeal, Bunny’—her husky voice was at its 
deepest—‘‘I’d never squeal—not on nobody, not on the low- 
est of the low. I might do a lot of things, but I’d never 
squeal.” 

“Well, then, kiss me, you little sugar baby!” 

“No, not yet.” 

“Aw, why not?” 

“T ain’t ready yet, Bunny. I will when I’m ready.” 

And Florrie wasn’t ready. She had to wait until, through 
his weakness for her, she had Bunny completely surrendered 
into her possession. 
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IV 


When spring comes to Eight’ Avenue there is very little 
outwardly to mark the season from other seasons. ‘There is 
no budding of green, there is no song of birds, but there is, of 
course, the air of spring, the sunshine of spring, the feel of 
spring, that no brick and no mortar can shut out. And 
Eight’ sheds its winter garments and appears without waist- 
coats and overcoats, and the girls emerge in flimsy, sleeveless 
frocks and little felt hats of vivid yellow or pale green or rose. 
In the doorways of the little shops, the little shopkeepers sit 
with their ample wives beside them and their brats squalling 
on the sidewalks. From an upper window, Mrs. McGuire 
and a thousand like her lean their fat arms on the sills to 
ponder the scene below. And in Bill’s place during unoccu- 
pied moments, in the doorway that Big Bill himself had so 
often and so completely filled—a doorway that is temporarily 
at least left open—Red Dave and old Mike stand and discusss 
the weather and the immemorial problems of mankind. 

And when spring came to Eight’ and Florrie felt the spring, 
she remembered the Big Feller. Although she had never for- 
gotten him, not for one minute, she remembered him now in 
a new way and in a way that held agony in it; and it was also 
in a way that made her pallid face more pallid and that set 
her lips in a thin hurt line. 

One night of spring, and very late, Florrie and Bunny 
emerged from the Ranch, which is downstairs in what was 
once a cellar, and where they had sat together in close proxim- 
ity and danced together incloser until the desire that possessed 
Bunny’s wasted body, the desire that was like a flame, curled 
hot and angry within him. 

Outside on the sidewalk, in the darkness of the building, 
he threw his arms around her and pressed her to him with 
cruel and eager pain so that she could not immediately fight 
him off and free herself. 

“Say, what’s the matter with you to-night, Bunny?” she 
asked at last, panting and breathless. 

“ Aw, you know,” he said sullenly. 

“T ain’t ready yet.” 

“You got to be ready, baby. Come on wit’ me.” 
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Florrie sighed long and curiously. “Aw, well 
she said, and stopped and then said, “You come with me.’ 

“All right,”’ he agreed at once. 

“But I’m not going home.” 

“Vou ain’t! Where you goin’?” 

“Down to the river, Bunny. Let’s go down an’ sit on a 
dock where we can see the water an’ hear the water. Let’s 
do it, Bunny. I don’t feel like I can go inside to-night.” 
And now she was using her husky voice as great ladies some- 
times use their-voices; she was wooing him, she was loving him 
with her deep and husky voice. “It’s the spring, I guess. 
It’s this nice spring night—-so soft like you could feel it. It’ 
makes me sort of crazy.” 

“Aw, that is crazy!” 

“Let’s be crazy together. Jus’ to-night. Jus’ you an’ 
me, Bunny; let’s be crazy. I know a place we can go.” 

“T guess maybe a place where you uster go with the Big 
Feller maybe!” he cried, stung with anger. 

“No; it ain’t a place where the Big Feller ever took me. 
He’d never have took me there, Bunny. I found it for 
you.” 

“Yeh, that hands me a laugh, that does! You found it 
for me, an’ you holdin’ me off an’ holdin’ me off like I was the 
smallpox.” 

“T don’t want to hold you off no longer, Bunny.” 

“You make me crazy, Florrie, crazy an’ dizzy, an’ I don’t 
know yet whether I can trust you.” 

“T’ve kept my mouth shut, ain’t I?” 

“Yeh, you jus’ better keep your mout’ shut or I’ll shut it! 
for you.” 

“Don’t talk like that, Bunny. Not to-night! Not to- 
night when I want to kiss you, when I want to be crazy with 
you. 

“Aw, all right! Dll come wit’ you.” 

Bunny hailed a taxicab, and they drove to West Street. 
They left the taxi, and, clinging together, arm in arm, body: 
against body, they lurched across the wide expanse of paved, 
and cobbled street to a dock. There was an open door and, 
no one in sight. Quickly they dived through into utter dark- 
ness. And they stumbled on over barrels and heaped bags 
and packages and boxes, still clinging together. At last they 
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emerged upon a cleared and unroofed space. They sank 
down in each other’s arms on the very edge of the dock. 

It was a night made for love. The stars were overhead; 
red and green lights blotched the dark waters with colour. 
And the spring air was warm and light like chiffon that they 
wrapped around them as they lay there. It was not entirely 
dark, but there was darkness and light in a confusion of 
shadows and they, Bunny and Florrie, seemed to be shadows 
that were part of the darkness. It was as if the night had 
opened its arms to them and had taken them to its breast 
where they were close and sheltered. And except for the 
soft syllables of the whispering waters, it was very still. 

“Kiss me again, Florrie!”? Bunny’s whisper mingled with 
the whisper of the waters. 

“All right, honey! But wait!” Florrie sat up. “Let’s 
have one little drink first. Jus’ one. Look! Here’s my 
little flask with the stuff that’s guaranteed A-1.” 

“You know I can’t, sugar baby. You know it makes me 
crazy.” 

“We want to, be crazy together, Bunny. Jus’ one little 
drink.” 

“Aw, all right,” he said, desperate and impatient. He 
snatched the flask from her and put it to his lips. 

Afterward, a little while afterward, it was very easy. She 
seemed simply to have to touch him with her hand; he rolled 
over that easy. There was a splash, a phosphorescent stirring 
of dark waters. . . . 

When Florrie got back to Eight’ a light was still burning in 
Bill’s place. Florrie rang the bell at the side door, and Red 
Dave answered. 

“What you want, Florrie?”’ he asked, not too politely when 
he saw who it was. 

“T got news for you,” she said. 

““What’s the news?” 

“Let me in first.” 

He stood aside for her to pass. Inside, within the back 
room that stabbed her with memory, she leaned against a 
table. She was forced to lean against a table, for she felt 
exhausted. Only old Mike was there with Red Dave. 

““What’s your news, Florrie?”’ 

“Bunny’s passed on,” she said. 
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“Bunny! Whatcher mean?” 

“Nothing! Jus’ that. He’s passed on.” 

They stood silent until Florrie threw her hand angrily, 
protectingly, across her eyes. “Aw, what’s the matter wit’ 
you?” she asked. ‘You look at me like I was a squealer.” 

“You ain’t no squealer, Florrie,” said old Mike timidly, for 
he was very old and had no stomach for these affairs. 

“You bet your life I ain’t no squealer. Anyways, I ain’t 
that! Come on, boys! The drinks is on me.” 


SINGING EAGLES 
By MARGUERITE JACOBS 
From McCall’s 


A UNEXPECTED key turned in the lock; a light bari- 
tone echoed through the house: 
“A flyer’s wife a Hyers joy should be, 


Yoho! Yoho! 
Yo ho!” ‘ 


“Bruce!” Martha dropped brush and hairpins and ran 
to meet him. 

They met at the top of the stairs. ‘Took your breath, 
didn’t I?” he boasted. 

“What’s happened?” Her eyes shone. “Is the course 
over? How did you get here?”? That very morning she had 
received a letter lamenting the amount of midnight oil an 
aviator must burn to keep abreast in the advanced aéro- 
dynamic classes of Boston Tech. 

“Flew,” he answered her last question. “I’m awfully 
mussy. Just landed. Didn’t wait to wash—peeled off my 
flying duds and hurried here.” 

“T’m all trembly,” she confessed, “you surprised me so.” 
Arms about each other, they entered the bedroom, gay with 
mahogany and cretonnes. For the hundredth time, Martha 
was glad that when she married Lieutenant Bruce Fairing, 
Air Service, U. S. Army, she had spent the money left by her 
mother in making their home a place of charm; once more she 
was repaid by her husband’s pleasure in the richness of colour 
and comfort. 

“Where’s Petie-Girl?” He looked about for his red- 
haired baby daughter. 

“The Dodo Bird has her out walking,” Martha told him. 
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Then he was in a deep chair with her in hislap. “But you 
didn’t tell me,”’ she reminded him. 

“Well, I was out at the Field yesterday when a chap named 
Quincey—‘ Quince’ we used to call him in France—landed in 
a pursuit ship. I tell you, Martha, after weeks with nothing 
but little training Jennies, that plane went straight to my 
head. When I found that Quince was staying on in Boston 
until next Tuesday, it dawned upon me here was my chance 
to stretch my legs in an honest-to-goodness flight. I could 
come home and get the plane back in time easily. So I 
pulled wires for the week-end, left Boston at nine this morn- 
ing, made one stop for gas—and here Iam. Not bad time, 
eh?” 

“Wonderful! But must you go back on Monday? Can’t 
you stay?” 

“Sunday. Can’t you be grateful for small favours, young 
lady?” 

“Not when you’ve been away for four months.” 

“Darling, you can’t tell me how itis. In two more months, 
though, I’ll be on your hands for good. I can scarcely wait 
to get back. Look at this.” He drew from his pocket a 
red flexible leather notebook, showing her pages closely cov- 
ered with mathematical equations, diagrams, and lecture 
notes. “Isure have boned. But’—eagerly—‘“there’s more 
of the science of aviation to be learned in flying than in all the 
curves ever plotted.” 

“TY must dress.” She kissed him and sprang up. The 
charm had been broken. She had been his goal, but his 
greatest need, his craving, would be always, not for her, but 
for ‘stretching his legs in the air.” 

Nor was she altogether without understanding of that need. 
Three years ago, at twenty-two, when she had come to Ohio, 
to take a position at McGraw Field, she had collided with 
Bruce Fairing and fallen in love. The story of that whirl- 
wind courtship and marriage had been a sensation of the 
Army Post. In those first days she had thought herself 
possessed, too, of his strong obsession for flying. He had 
taken her up at every opportunity, using commercial airplanes 
when possible, or straining government regulations that they 
might fly together. In a dual-control training ship, he had 
taught her to take the stick, even letting her essay landings 
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now and then. It had been thrilling happiness, absolutely 
devoid of fear. Then, before Petie-Girl’s arrival, the doctor 
had ordered her out of the air and something had happened. 
She had not lost her nerve for herself. But fears for Bruce 
had begun to harass her. When she knew he was to fly, an | 
unreasoning nervousness seized her. Hands icy and trembling 
she walked the floor, unable to control the horror of her 
thoughts. For a time she had fought in silence. Then wak- 
ing, screaming in the night, from a vision in which she saw 
him crushed under a plane, she told him of her torture. He 
laughed and comforted her. That was all. But the pre- 
monitions had not been quite groundless, for, sent to ferry a 
new plane to a Northern flying field shortly after, he had 
been forced by engine breakage to land in a small clearing 
surrounded by woodland. The plane had struck a stump 
concealed by leaves, nosed over, and two days later rescue 
parties had found him dragging his way, badly battered, 
through the woods with a broken leg. 

Nor was that theend. Petie-Girl had scarce been acknowl- 
edged a bona-fide inhabitant when, testing out the ability 
of a certain plane to cross the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of 
Mexico from Panama to Florida, he had been caught in a 
typhoon, blown from his course, and—while submarine chas- 
ers combed the sea for him—had arrived at his goal, paint 
gone from his plane, holes in the wings, and a mere stub of a 
propeller whirling in the hub—grimy, worn, but dauntless. 
There had been months of bitter struggle between them after 
that. She had begged him to resign from the army. A 
brother had made possible greater opportunities for financial 
success than the army ever would hold. That he should re- 
fuse to secure his safety and usefulness for the happiness of 
their future and that of their child seemed to Martha beyond 
all reason. But he was obdurate, and in the end she had had 
to yield or reduce their days to petty haggling. Then, as 
now, the fact had been driven into her consciousness that, 
while he was the pivot about which her life revolved, in his 
life flying was fundamental. ae 

She glanced past her own face in the mirror, past the masses 
of red-gold hair he had asked her not to bob, past the high 
colour of flushed cheeks to the dark, slim laziness of the man 
contentedly watching her. His uniform was untidy from the 
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long flight, he had opened his shirt at the throat, and his 
fingers had thoroughly ruffled the dark hair before clasping 
each other behind his head; but his eyes, brown like the 
smoked amber of a pipe stem, kindled at her reflected smile, 
forcing up Martha’s barometer of happiness. 

“T must call up Tenny,’’ he drawled. 

“You needn’t. He’s coming to dinner to-night,” Martha 
twinkled. 

“The deuce he is! These best friends know how to make 
themselves at home when a fellow’s gone.” 

“Peg is coming, too. We’re going to the officers’ hop at 
the Field. Like to come along?” 

“Rather!” He unbuckled his puttees. ‘How are Tenny 
and Peg doing?” 

“Oh, Tenny’s more in love than ever. And I believe she’s 
weakening. See what you think to-night.” 

“She doesn’t know Ten, let alone love him,” he fumed. 
“Wanting him to give up flying. Why, it’s his life work. 
Old Tenny’s an artist at it.” 

“No, she’s right not to marry him if she couldn’t bear it,” 
defended Martha. ‘Remember, her cousin was killed—she 
knows what it is. I admire her strength of will, for she does 
love him, dear. If I had it i 

“T suppose I’d be a ditched divorcé,” he finished, laughing. 
“You don’t worry, though, as you used to—do you, Martha?” 

Martha lied bravely; the mirror reflected her shining eyes. 





Candles flickered warmly on the four faces about Martha’s 
table and on a bowl of flaming hothouse poppies Tenny had 
brought, which in their brilliance flaunted the flamboyance 
and brevity of all glory. Tenny’s was a sensitive face. 
Cheek bones too high, chin too long, skin weathered by all 
the winds of heaven, he was saved from homeliness by a cer- 
tain grace of bearing, a charm of smile. He and Bruce, who 
had met in a German prison camp and escaped together, had 
been stationed after the war at the same flying field as test 
pilots. Tenny now smiled upon Peg, who seemed to recede 
to distances he could not reach. Bruce’s presence always 
had this effect upon her. He could not forgive her. For 
three years she had held Tenny’s rare devotion in the hollow 
of her hand, refusing to let it drift away or to close her hand 
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upon it. Bruce wondered if men were becoming emasculated 
that nowadays it could be made a condition of love that they 
give up their work because it was dangerous. 

The party had been in high feather at the surprise of having 
Bruce with them. Tenny had given Bruce the news of the 
Field Tests on his new parachute that were being run, and 
Martha interrupted to laugh over a newspaper headline that 
had conferred upon Tenny the hoary title of ‘Father of 
Safety Devices.” Tenny mentioned a new speed monoplane 
that had just been delivered; Bruce’s eyes grew newly alert 
and he suggested that he and Tenny have a bit of combat 
practice the next afternoon. 

Feeling Peg’s withdrawal of sympathy, Bruce was unable 
to resist a gay: “‘ Better come with us, Peggy!” And beauti- 
fully poised, her voice soft but her blue eyes steely, Peg tossed 
off her ultimatum. ‘‘ When that awful expression, ‘They all 
come to it,’ ceases to be a byword for flyers, perhaps I'll fly. 
Certainly not before.” 

“A hangover from a dead language,” Bruce scoffed. ‘We 
don’t all come to it. Behold Ten and yours truly carrying 
on for years.” 

“Tt used to be true, perhaps,” Tenny modified, “but you 
are safer in the air to-day than motoring on a crowded road. 
Statistics bear that out, I dare say. The casualties from auto 
smash-ups last year were tremendous.” 

“Statistics?”’ Peg contended. “But no woman believes in 
them. Does she, Martha?” 

“Ves, I believe,’ Martha admitted. “But flyers’ wives do 
better, Peg. They just don’t think.” 

Exclamations over Martha’s begging of the question were 
cut short by the doorbell, and to the noise of almost rowdy 
greetings, Bruce led in Lieutenant Dan Devereux, formerly of 
McGraw Field, just flown in from California. Half-bashful 
cub, half clown, Dan held his own niche in their hearts. 

“What’s this I hear of your falling in love, Dan?” asked 
Martha, when he was seated. All shouted at the brick red 
that followed Martha’s random shot, and Dan had to produce 
the story, ending with: “I don’t know how it happened; but 
all of a sudden I had on her finger the piece of glass that 
springs the big surprise on a fellow’s life-insurance policy.” 

“That’s the way to fall in love,” approved Bruce. 
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“Cornelia’s people weren’t very happy about me,” said 
Dan. “Didn’t like the idea of my flying—offered to back 
me if I’d go into some nice safe business. But she was a 
trump. Stood right by me. We fellows know it takes no 
special grit to be a flyer. But to be a flyer’s wife, taking us 
for the poor duds we are in the first place, sticking the 
flying, standing by through our bonehead accidents—that 
takes grit.” 

“But it is you who come crashing down,” said Peg, a little 
breathlessly. Only Martha sensed that Peg’s back was al- 
most to the wall. 

“But that’s what people don’t seem to understand. There’s 
nothing to a crock-up.” A grave sweetness touched the 
rollicking voice. “It’s a clean death. Better than Gregg’s 
going by inches with T. B. or Grove’s six days’ agony with 
pneumonia. It’s a little sooner for some of us, but what 
does that matter? It is you those years are long for—if 
you cared. Here’s to the flyer’s wife!” He lifted his glass 
to Martha. ‘The spunk of the spunkiest!”’ 

“To the flyer’s wife who keeps her husband in the air!” 
added Bruce. 

“To the flyer’s wife!” repeated Tenny, his eyes drawn 
from Martha to Peg. , 

A loud crow from above stairs turned each face upward. 

“Cheers from the gallery,” interpreted Bruce. ‘‘Dan, you 
must see my offspring.” 

“Let me get her.”” And Tenny was on the stairs. He re- 
turned with Petie-Girl, her surprised little head sticking out 
of a pink blanket. Her eyes, the burnt amber of her father’s, 
were agape at the candles. Her hair, her mother’s gift, 
flamed goldenly atop. From the security of Tenny’s arms, 
she surveyed the group with shy smiles. 

“Let me have her, Tenny!”’ Peg with her sweetest smile 
stretched her arms to the baby. A moment of hesitation, 
then Petie-Girl came into them, dragging Tenny with her 
by a finger. The talk returned to Dan, and Petie-Girl 
drooped her heavy head on Peg’s breast and slept. 

Finally, with a little cry for the flown hours, Martha de- 
clared they’d have to hurry to make the dance at all. Peg 
declared she’d not have Petie-Girl waked. She’d carry 
her to bed herself. Martha asked Tenny to go with her to 
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switch on the lights. Bruce found Martha standing in the 
hall like a godmother in a fairy tale, her face alight. “‘Mar- 
tha,” he touched her hand. “You look adorable. Dan’s 
ie story carried me back. It’s all new and magic, Mar- 
t a ”? 

“Didn’t you see?” she breathed. “Dan started it; Petie- 
Girl finished it. I told you Peg was weakening.” 

Steps on the stairs, in the room, and on Tenny’s face an 
ineffable expression. “Martha—Bruce, old man, con- 
gratulate me.” His quiet voice trembled. Within the circle 
of his arm they saw not the Peg, cool and haughty, they had 
seen all evening, but a flaming Peg, shining through her 
tears. 

When they finally stepped out-of-doors, they lifted their 
faces instinctively to the great finger of the searchlight. 
Swinging sharply from the flying field, it pierced the jewel- 
led darkness with a shaft of white. 

“Night-flying to-night,” observed Peg happily, and it was 
as if she announced herself a convert to a new creed. 





Late the next afternoon Martha was surprised again by 
the sound of a key in the lock, and the muffled call of her 
name. Then Bruce was in the doorway, gray-white, stricken, 
trembling. “Tenny!’ he cried hoarsely. ‘“Tenny og 
and would have collapsed but for her arms. 

“Bruce,” she cried, “ Bruce—listen to me! You were 
flying. Tenny crashed—did he? Bruce, he isn’t——?” 

She was aware of the doorbell persistently ringing. The 
sound penetrated even Bruce’s consciousness, recalled him to 
himself. Strength returned to his limbs; he straightened, 
then sank to the edge of the bed, rocking, fignting for con- 
trol. Still the bell harassed, commanded the house. 

“Tt’s Harley,” he got out. ‘Go down and let him in. 
T’Jl—T’ll be there in a minute.” 

In nervous haste she opened the door to the grizzled, 
anxious-faced Post surgeon. “Oh, Major Harley’—he took 
her hand—“ Bruce has told me nothing.” 

“The two planes were acrobating,” he told her, “beautiful 
flying, scores watching. Wings of Tenny’s plane collapsed. 
Looked like paper fluttering out. Plane went into dive. 
Engine plunged six feet into ground, Tenny underneath. 
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Bruce saw it all, landed immediately., Unfortunately, 
Tenny didn’t wear his parachute.” » 

“Why, he never flew without it,” cried Martha, “He 
helped design it.” 

“Tknow. Itseemshe had sent it to be repacked. Ordered 
it back in time for this flight with Bruce. Didn’t come. 
There’d been an unusual number of visitors, and reserves 
were all out. Bruce had started up, not knowing about the 
row. ‘Tenny, saying he’d chance it once, hopped in his ship 
and followed Bruce. Life’s queer. Many men will owe their 
lives to Tenny’s chute, but when he needed it, it wasn’t 
there.” 

“Only last night 
sob, “Oh, Peg—Peg!” 

““They all come to it,’ Peg had said. That was the by- 
word about flyers. ae 

She felt Bruce’s arm about her shoulders’ “Don’t cry, 
Martha. Hurry to Peg, won’t you? Tl get in touch with 
you somehow, later.” 

Again tears came—for Tenny, for herself, for Bruce. 
Could she go on forever secretly nagged by dread, nervous 
at the sudden ringing of the telephone, faint at an unexpected 
telegram? Perhaps if she begged him, now that flying had 
dealt him this bitter blow, he would listen. As she drove 
through town, newsboys were screaming Tenny’s death. 

Peg knew. Still and white, she was putting things into a 
Suitcase open on the bed. “I’m going with Bruce to Tenny’s 
mother,” she said, and Martha helped her pack. Suddenly 
Peg’s chilled hand clutched her. “Martha,” she said des- 
perately, “I could kill myself for the coward I’ve been. 
Tenny and I have loved each other for two years. But I’ve 
listened to my family, who coddled me, I’ve listened to my 
scared yellow streak and to my perversity that begrudged his 
loyalty to flying. I could kill myself.” 

“Then you think you were wrong—that flying was worth 
his life?’”” Martha’s voice was hard. 

“T only know that if I could have these two years back, I 
wouldn’t care if both our bodies were broken into little bits. 
Bodies don’t seem to matter, somehow. But I didn’t know 
that until just now. And how can I remember last night 





” began Martha, and ended with a 
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without remembering all the months I’ve cheated us of? 
Oh, darling Me 

Grief had made Peg illogical, Martha decided the next 
night when alone. She had just returned from the station 
where Peg and Bruce with a gray, flag-draped box bearing the 
Air Service insignia had started for Vermont. Peg had 
forgotten that, had Tenny listened to her, he’d be alive at 
this moment. 

That very evening Martha wrote to the brother who had 
long wanted Bruce in his business: 





He goes straight from Vermont to Boston to finish his course. If 
you will go to him, Jimmy dear, he may listen. For he loved Tenny 
very dearly and is sick over his loss. I feel it may be the psychological 
moment to suggest such a change. Before he left, I begged him to put 
in his resignation. He was half ready to, I think. If you succeed, I 
shall be grateful to you all my life. 


Two weeks later she had an answer. Jimmy had gone to 
Boston, had made Bruce a good business proposition—and 
been refused. Bruce had seemed anything but discouraged 
about the flying game, had talked of various developments, 
and expressed his eagerness to get back to McGraw Field 
and real flying. 

Martha was bitterly disappointed. She had failed so ut- 
terly in her conflict with Bruce. Yet if she did not care enough 
to oppose him for his own safety, her love was a spineless 
thing. And if he did not care enough to make her happiness 
a consideration, he did not love her at all. 

Just a week before the completion of the course, Martha 
wrote: 


DEAR BRUCE: 

What I say may hurt you. In a week you will be coming home. It 
was a time to which I had looked forward. Now I can see no happiness 
ahead for us. I’m going to Jane’s fora bit. I want to think things out. 
The house will be in readiness for you. I suppose you will take your 
meals at the Officers’ Club. The Dodo Bird will keep things clean. 
Your new uniform has come from the tailor’s, and your tuxedo is hanging 
in the hall closet. I can’t understand you, Bruce. I only know that 
I am wretched and you show no pity, that you are willing to make no 
smallest sacrifice to save me from intolerable distress. But since you 
can’t see any but your own point of view, there’s nothing more to be said. 

MartTHA. 
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Martha had been with Jane a month when Bruce appeared. 
She was rocking Petie-Girl to sleep when, looking up, she 
saw him leaning in the doorway, very white, as if he were ill 
or under the stress of strong emotion. She knew he had 
come to take her home and, all at once, she was weary of the 
dissension between them. 

“What have you dene to your hair?” he demanded pet- 





ulantly. 
“Bobbed it,” she informed him grimly. 
“You knew I—I ”” He could not go on. 
“Ves, I knew,” said Martha, “but it reminded me of you.” 
“Martha . . .” Passionate, hurt pleading vibrated 


through his tones. He came into the room and stood looking 
down upon her in the lamplight. Suddenly, he dropped to 
his knees, burying his face in her shoulder, and she knew he 
was coming to her for comfort as surely as did this other 
child in her arms. Perhaps all flyers were children, the 
dreams and daring of youth somehow unshattered by hard 
realities. 

Peace for six months. No accidents at the Field to set 
sensitive nerves quivering. Bruce singing in his bath, calling 
her name as his key came from the lock, wooing her by look 
and deed. A time of peace. 

One brilliant morning, Martha turned from the study of a 
shop window to lift her eyes to the blue, where the long whine 
of a motor told her a plane was being “stunted.” There, 
silvered in the sunshine, zooming, looping, diving—a singing 
eagle. Not many flyers had that sureness of technique, and 
she remembered Bruce had remarked at breakfast he was 
going to flight-test a new type of aileron. A surge of pride 
thrilled her. 

“The eagle suffers little birds to sing,” quoted Martha, 
her spirit soaring to the plane, more than a mile above. But 
this was a singing eagle, and she laughed inwardly at the 
picture Bruce had given her of singing at the top of his voice, 
on cross-country flights and, against the noise of engine and 
propeller blast, never hearing a sound. He would not be 
singing up there now. Such tests took all a flyer’s powers of 
concentration. Pray God the new ailerons were all they had 
thought. 

Suddenly, the blood chilled at her heart, for a dive was 
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lasting too long and with a speed which had become terrifying; 
the plane was shooting, nose down, for the earth. For an 
agonized instant, she sensed the pilot’s—no, Bruce’s—im- 
potent struggle with the controls. For age-long seconds, 
the helplessness of it stabbed and tortured her. Then a 
small black thing, no bigger than an ink bottle, leaped away 
from the plane and spun downward. About to cover the 
sickening descent from her eyes, she saw flutter out a long 
white streamer, which in another instant had opened into a 
parachute that slowed the downward rush of the small ob- 
ject. The heavy plane had plunged on behind a curtain of 
trees and houses. 

Around her, people had stopped, cries witnessed calamity. 
Above, where the parachute was gliding earthward, the 
dangling ink bottle was assuming the lines of aman. Scarce 
conscious of action, Martha pushed her way to the curb and 
with shaking hands headed her car toward the edge of town 
to which the parachute was drifting. 

When, after twelve minutes, she had reached the suburban 
district, she needed no instructions. Doors stood open, 
houses deserted. On foot, by motor and bicycle, crowds 
hurried in one direction. ‘Parachute landed in Brown’s 
grape arbour!” a boy shouted. Farther down the street 
she saw the Field ambulance. Held up by the number 
of cars, she abandoned hers and ran with the crowd. 

It had been Bruce! A stretcher stood in the middle of a 
lawn and upon it they had lifted him. Hands clasped under 
his head, eyes brilliant, he lay, while about him, half hysterical 
with joy, the memory of Tenny still upon them, hovered 
officers and men from the Field—familiar and unfamiliar 
faces, strangers, reporters, all laughing, talking. There, 
across the lawn was the smashed grape arbour, the mam- 
moth folds of parachute silk caught upon it, lifting in the 
breeze. 

Martha, at the edge of the crowd, was paralyzed in will 
and emotion. He was safe! She heard Major Harley’s 
commanding tones ordering a way for the stretcher bearers. 
“Stand back there—stand back!” Then, as the stretcher 
was lifted to the ambulance, a sharp, ‘Be careful of that leg!”’ 
while officers sprang forward to make the lifting easier. Still 
she stood, weak and helpless, watching the ambulance swal- 
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low him up and hurry, clanging, down the street. As she 
turned, she heard her name. Before her stood a young lieu- 
tenant whom Bruce had brought to dinner one night, eyeing 
her with puzzled pity. He found her car, put her into it, 
and drove to the Post hospital. 

Major Harley was with Bruce, the attendant told them. 
It seemed a long time before he appeared from an inner 
room. ‘We’ve been trying to get you, Martha,” he said 
curtly. ‘Where have you been?” 

““Bruce——” gasped Martha. 

“Has been asking for you. But you can’t go in like that. 
Pull yourself together’”—impatiently. “This is no funeral, 
you know. Bruce saved himself. Came down in a parachute. 
It was beautiful.” 

“Yes, I saw the whole thing,” said Martha. 

““Now, see here, Martha, Bruce is allright. But he’s gota 
badly twisted leg from that grape arbour, and his nerves may 
be somewhat shot when the reaction sets in. He hasn’t 
been up to par lately, and I won’t have an hysterical woman 
upsetting him.” 

“Women aren’t made of iron,” flamed Martha. 

“They’ve got to be,” snapped the Major, “‘if they’re going 
to mate with flyers.” 

An orderly opened the door. ‘The lieutenant is asking 
for Mrs. Fairing.” 

Within, through the half dark, Martha’s eyes flew to the 
cot in the corner. ‘Hello, there!’ She heard her voice 
achieve lightness. “How do you feel?” 

There was an outflung hand. “Drowsy,” came Bruce’s 
answer, calmly, and though she could not see his eyes, she 
knew the unconquerable light of them. “Harley had doped 
me tomake me sleep. But I wanted to see you first.”” 

She kissed him gently, suppressing the desperate things 
thundering from her heart. ‘I’m here now. old dear. So 
you can drop right off.” 

“Martha’’—his clasp hurt her hand—“Tenny saved me.” 

“You mean because you wore his parachute?” : 

“No—he was with me. He got me over the side. [I al- 
most heard him speak. Queer—and it’s so long between 
the time you know you can’t control the plane and—she 
crashes.” 
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“But you didn’t crash, dear.” 

“No. I was thinking of old Ten—no parachute. It was 
pie for me.” 

Pie! At five thousand feet with but a piece of silk between 
him and extinction. In a darkened room with a leg which 
would be torture when the narcotic wore off! 

“Were you badly frightened, Martha?” 

“T thought you’d be killed like Tenny,’”’ she wanted to 
shriek. 

“Not frightened—no, dear.”” But no effort could keep 
her voice from choking off in a convulsive shudder. 

He had jerked aside the drawn window shade beside the 
cot, setting her face in a glare of light. Beneath the search- 
ing of his gaze she tried to smile, but the horror that hour 
had unconsciously stamped upon her could not be shammed 
away. She saw astonished fear dawn in his own face. 
“Martha, what’s happened to you?” ; 

“Nothing.” 

“That’s not true—you are ill’’—tersely. 

“Tt is true, now that you are safe.” 

“Nothing wrong with Petie?”’ 

“Nothing—I give you my word. Lie down and rest.” 

He let the shade fall into place, restoring the grateful dim- 
ness, but his eyes focussed strangely straight ahead. 

“That sickness in your eyes—your face—is that for me, 
Martha?” 

“You know how anxious I get, Bruce.” 

“T didn’t know that it was like this—that it broke you so— 
T never saw it before.” 

“Tt’s nothing, really. We’ll both forgetit.” But her hand 
in his clasp, her whole body was trembling violently. 

“Those other times—always like this?” he insisted. 

“Please, Bruce—please’”’—pantingly. 

“Martha”—slowly—“I see now what you meant in your 
letters. Dan had it—that night. Only I’m not worth such 
caring, Martha.” 

She tried to speak, but her breath was choking her. He 
touched her shoulder, then suddenly braced her trembling 
within hisarms. ‘A man doesn’t go his way over a woman’s 
body,” he told himself. Then, “I can’t ask you to put 
through any more for me, Martha.” 
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“But you can—oh, Bruce, you can!” Defeated in her 
effort for control, she broke into wild sobbing. 

“T give in. We’ll write Jim—send my resignation to the 
army.” 

“No, Bruce—no!”’ 

“Ves, Martha—yes.” A heaviness in his voice, a laxity 
in his arms struck her. His eyes when she looked up were 
strange and sleep-heavy. “It’s the dope,” he murmured, 
his breathing growing deeper. ‘You'll stay?” he asked, but 
before she could assure him, his eyes had closed. 

Martha sat, scarce stirring, the heavy helpless hand within 
her own. He was safe—through with flying. He would 
not “come to it.” She was glad of the hideous agony of this 
day if it had accomplished that. But where was the antici- 
pated feeling of relief, of freedom, of triumph? Was she still 
too bruised with near-tragedy to sense anything but the ache 
of it? Or was it that, in taking this step, they were turning 
their backs upon the essence of their romance, of their high 
dreams, of their youth? Would these things shrink away 
in a more settled assurance of safety? 


The torn ligaments and the nervous reaction had been 
pretty bad. Bruce had wakened from his narcotic-induced 
sleep sick in body and mind. Fora time all rest was broken 
by strange dreams in which he fell helplessly, while his para- 
chute failed to open, or lay pinned in wreckage about to burst 
into flames. Often, he struggled and cried out, and Martha, 
hurrying to him, bathed the cold perspiration from his face. 
Even after the racking leg pain was gone, the sick nerves 
failed to recover properly, and Harley had ordered an indefi- 
nite leave of absence, preferably to some mountain resort 
where airplanes would be non-existent and “aviation” an un- 
used word. Jane, Martha’s favourite sister-in-law, would 
take Petie-Girl. 

The morning of the hegira, Martha followed Major Harley 
to the door. Since the accident, a few days after which 
Bruce’s resignation had gone in, there had been a strange 
reticence between them. Martha had carried out orders, 
but opportunities for unnecessary talk had been evaded. 
In the last few days, however, the surgeon had caught a ha- 
rassed look in the gray eyes and the well-set flamboyant head 
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seemed oddly dispirited. Well, she was rather young for the 
large doses life had been feeding her. 

“Pretty cross, isn’t he?” he remarked as she held him, 
tacitly lingering in the doorway. 

“Ts it a sign of getting better?” she pleaded. 


“Sometimes—if the patient seems in good spirits other- 
) 


wise 

“T don’t think Bruce does, especially.” She didn’t like 
saying it. 

“Broody?” 

“For hours, sometimes. I’ve never known him like that 
before.” 

“We men don’t bear confinement very well,’’ he com- 
forted. 

“Tt isn’t just confinement. When he had his broken leg, 
there were smoke and poker and men in his room all day 
long.” 

“They still come, don’t they?” 

“But Bruce won’t play cards. They don’t talk flying. 
It’s different.” 

“Well, this accident coming on top of Tenny’s death, your 
leaving him—oh, I guessed that—the worry over giving up 
flying—you’ll have to give him time.” 

“You say kind things, but in your heart you think I have 
been wrong.” The trouble in her face deepened. “I want 
you to know, though, Major Harley, that I didn’t take ad- 
vantage of Bruce’s decision that day at the hospital. It was 
only after I learned what a horror flying had become to him 
from those frightful dreams that I sent in his resignation.” 

“T suppose, Martha, it would seem extremely strange to 
you were I to tell you that those visions of Bruce’s were the 
natural result in his condition of his decision to stop flying?” 
asked the doctor. 

“How could they be?” She became pater. 

“Because the nervous system is a most contradictory factor. 
Bruce has always faced such dangers, but the joys of flying 
have meant so much more to him that he easily relegated 
them to his subconscious thoughts. In his illness, forcing 
all thoughts of flying from his conscious mind, he unbarred 
the gates of the subconscious, spilling out the terrors. Quite 
simple from a doctor’s viewpoint, you see?”’ 
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“T had hoped——” 

“That he was cured of aviation? What do you think, 
Martha?” The keeneyes bored through her. Martha looked 
past them unsecingly into the brilliant sunshine which, already 
jaded with spring, was trying to coax forth summer. “Ali 
my thoughts come back to the big fact that I have saved his 
life,” she said fervently. ‘Some day, I hope Bruce will see 
that and be glad of it, too.” 

The doctor held out his hand. “Good-bye, Martha. I 
hope you and Bruce find the happiness that lies just over the 
hill.” 

That afternoon they were off to a mountain farm. Through 
sunny hours of warming days they sat outdoors, Bruce with 
his leg propped on a chair, while Martha read to him or left 
him to lounge or smoke. The air held the tingle of high 
places, the wide vista of valleys and hills, a healing peace and 
beauty. Only the mail reminded them of their severed 
association. Martha fingered it with anxiety each day, 
letters from flyers scattered over the world, congratulating 
him upon his escape, commenting upon his intended resigna- 
tion. None blamed him. Flyers knew their game: how 
much they staked, how little its future held for them. They 
had no criticism for one who acted upon that knowledge. 
But the resignation had evidently become balled up in 
Washington. 

They never discussed these letters, nor flying, in fact, after 
a day that Martha had surprised upon him a look of such 
eagerness. ‘Martha, I know how to take the bug out of that 
aileron that failed me.” The next instant had found them 
staring at each other, Martha with fright in her eyes, Bruce a 
bit sheepish, a bit sullen, the fine ardour gone. It was the 
one time since the accident that the old Bruce had appeared. 

Now and then, at night, that look would come to haunt her, 
while a worrying inner voice questioned her right to play 
God in Bruce’s life. The picture of the plane as she had seen 
it falling that morning, however, was usually enough to 
strengthen her resolves, shutting thought to further argu- 
ment. 

Gradually, Bruce discarded crutches for a cane. The hol- 
lows in cheek bones became less concave, the gray pallor 
changed to tan. Restlessness flicked him into activity. 
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There was a stream near by, with rapids and fish in a deep 
pool below which Bruce explored with a rod. 

Finding a rent in the old leather flying jacket he usually 
wore on such expeditions, Martha prepared to mend it and, 
feeling a foreign material between lining and coat, drew forth 
the red flexible leather notebook he had showed her the day 
he had flown in from Boston. She flicked the pages and was 
about to lay it aside when there leaped from the jumble of 
lecture notes and mathematics, in Bruce’s sprawl, the words, 
“Tenny, old man, where are You?”’ She turned more pages, 
unintelligible with technicalities. Suddenly she caught her 
name. ‘‘Can’t you see, Martha,” he had written, harassed 
in the midst of work, “that if I give up flying for you, you 
leave me nothing—not even yourself?” 

The coat slipped heedlessly to the floor. ‘“If I give up 
flying, you leave me nothing—not even yourself.” Surely 
that day in the hospital, when he had voluntarily decided, that 
meaning had not been in his mind. “You leave me nothing 
—not even yourself.” Blindingly she knew, past all doubt, 
that Bruce would not change. She was either there, in his 
holy of holies, or she was an alien. She rose, spilling the 
sewing things about her, pacing the small room. 

Pictures of that old Bruce crowded her mind, buoyant, 
waving to her, swinging into his plane; of Bruce and Tenny 
roaring with laughter. Peg’s face flashed before her, “‘ Bodies 
don’t seem to count ” She knew now what Peg had 
meant—Peg, to whom the revelation had come too late. 

She stooped to pick up and replace the leather notebook in 
the coat. Then, urged by the need of Bruce, she ran from the 
room, down the hill toward the ledges. 

There was a spot where one could glimpse the rocks through 
the trees. He was there, his cane beside him, looking oddly 
small and lonely in the vast setting of peaks and chasm, 
while an eagle from the crags above banked and circled freely 
out in the sky. Again Martha hurried down the steep grade, 
until, reaching the jutting rock he had made his own, she 
settled down softly, not too near him. 

“Hello,” he greeted her, not looking up from the pipe he 
was filling. Martha drank him in eagerly, seeking the old 
Bruce she had almost found up there in the little bedroom. 

“Bruce,” she said after a silence, “‘let’s go home.” 
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“Very well’”—indifferently. “Only what’s the sudden 
idea?” ; 

“Tm dying to see Petie-Girl.” The suppressed homesick- 
ness for her baby suddenly overwhelmed her. _ 

“Poor little tyke, I guess she does wonder if she has par- 
ents. When do we go?” 

“To-morrow?” 

“OQ. K. with me.” 

Silence again. The sun dropped behind a peak and the 
great valley began to be filled with shadows. She knew he 
was thinking of the time beyond to-morrow. “Queer about 
the resignation,” he commented finally. 

“Ves—queer!’’ she assented. Then she heard her voice, 
strangely pitched, saying, “It mustn’t come, Bruce.” 

“Don’t worry. It will,’”’ he laughed shortly. 

; “Can’t we stop it?” tensely. 

He jerked to a more erect posture. ‘What on earth are 
you driving at, Martha?”’ 

“Oh,” moaned Martha, bowing her face to her updrawn 
knees, “how can I say it?” 

“You mean you have changed your mind’’—he was staring 
at her now, frankly puzzled—‘“‘about my flying?” 

“Yes—oh, yes.” 

“Then don’t bother to say it”—coldly. “TI can’t switch 
my decisions about like a cat’s tail. That’s settled forever.” 

Martha lifted her head, high wings of colour mounting 
in her white face. ‘‘Do you mean, Bruce, that you don’t 
long for the feel of the stick in your palm and the rudder 
under your shoes, for the roar of the engine wide open, for 
the long lift and banking with the earth swaying beneath? 
Do you mean that, after all these weeks of struggle, your 
mind in its first idle moment does not swing back to the 
problems of flight, that the ache of giving it up is not the 
hardest thing you have ever endured? Have your dreams 
changed, Bruce? For ten years now you have been face to 
face with its dangers, its tragedies, yet does not your greatest 
sense of exultation lie in the knowledge that you can fly?” 

Martha looked away to the flaming afterglow that had 
rolled up from the fallen sun. “TI have been wrong,” she said, 
and bowed her head once more to her knees. “It is too big a 
thing I was fighting—civilization itself. But only to-day did 
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T realize that I was fighting something infinitely bigger to me 
—your love for me, our love for each other.” 

“Why hark back over all this? It’s settled, I tell you.” 

“Because we must do something about that resignation,” 
said Martha more calmly. ‘That day at the hospital, you 
made a decision for my sake. Wethoughtitfinal. It wasn’t, 
but this one is. You are going back to flying, Bruce, and I 
swear to you that never again will I try to get you to give it 
up—never again. I’m afraid I’m glad—deep down—glad 
that I can’t make anything but an aviator out of you.” 

He started to his feet, forgetting his cane. Martha ran to 
him, lifting her face, tear-stained but touched with triumph. 

“T can’t understand ”? He was white. 

Martha’s eyes were luminous, tender. Never would he 
learn of the discovery of the red leather notebook. ‘Don’t 
try to understand. Just believe me, dear, and help me to be 
fearless as I used to be—to be a true flyer’s wife:” 

“Martha!” brokenly. ‘So you’re with me again, old 

irl?” 
: Martha needed no words to answer. 

“You will try to stop the resignation?” she persisted, after 
a moment. 

“Tl go to Washington to-morrow’’—gently. “It may 
not have reached the Chief’s office. It will be a funny specta- 
cle—like a dog after its own tail. But—TI can do anything 
now.” 

They laughed and were again in each other’s arms, but a 
crackling of twigs, a swishing of leaves warned them apart. 
Their farmer emerged breathlessly from the woods. ‘Flyin’ 
machine jes’ landed beyond the hill there,’ he panted. 
“Turned upside down. Young fellow dragged out, hardly 
scratched. Jes’ wanted to tell you your supper’s set out in 
the kitchen. We’re goin’ over to see it.” 

Aviation had come to the backwoods mountain town. 

“Did you hear the name of the pilot?” asked Bruce ex- 
citedly. 

“Pilot? Oh, no, sir.” He hastened up the hill, then re- 
turned, and they saw in his hand an envelope, a thin, official- 
looking, blue-white envelope, bearing a War Department 
frank. ‘‘ Most forgot to give you this. It come in the mail,” 
he announced. 
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Gone also was the moment of elation, forgotten the accident 
beyond the hill, as, stunned, they looked upon it. 

“Tt appears that a trip to Washington will be unnecessary,” 
he said. ‘Martha, I’m safely out of the army.” 

She turned from him, shrinking. 

Lifelessly he mutilated the envelope, tearing it away from 
the contents. 

“Tt isn’t the usual form,” he remarked dully. “Why, it’s a 
letter—a letter from the General. Martha!” His voice 
mounted in its high surprise. “Martha! Listen! ‘—am 
writing to learn if you won’t reconsider your decision and re- 
main one of us . . . your marked ability as a pilot, 
knowledge of the science of aéronautics, and long experience 
render your services especially valuable at the present stage 
of progress . . . greatamountofworktobedone . . . 
special mission want to discuss with you as soon as health 
permits return to work.’ Martha! From the old man! 
Martha— Martha: oa 

But Martha was there, close to his hammering heart, 
eagerly gleaning the words. 

The mad surge of colour had died from the sky, but forthem 
the sky and the woods were still glowing as they took their 
way up the hill to the lighted farmhouse. 





BASQUERIE 
By ELEANOR MERCEIN KELLY 


From Saturday Evening Post 


ole found Biarritz, now that the season was over, 
something of a bore; but they lingered on, partly be- 
cause the rates were so much lower, and partly because her 
stepmother, Suzanne, seemed to be finishing up a little affair 
with the director. Emily shrugged at the thought. Duval 
was presentable enough, thanks to his opportunities; and, of 
course, Suzanne at her age had to take her men as she could 
get them; but, really, a hotel director Surely one might 
fly one’s kite a little higher than that. 

Some weeks earlier the beach, even at this early hour—that 
charming intimate curve of beach, like the dress circle of a 
theatre—would have been brilliant with striped bathing 
tents, vivid great parasols, gaily dressed and undressed ladies 
of the three worlds, great, lesser, and half. Emily wondered 
in which of these she and Suzanne were usually classed by 
the onlookers. But what did they matter, the onlookers? 
There was still a yacht or two about. Emily had noticed a 
very nice one, Spanish probably, docked in the lower town, 
but the owners did not come to the casino, or Emily would 
have met them. Duval was very useful in that way. No- 
body of any importance was stopping at the hotel, merely a 
few domestic parties, of the onlooker class. 

Emily yawned. She seemed, in her shapeless little-girl 
frock, with the pale waves of hair cropped close to her pretty 
head, very young and frail, her skin of that delicate magnolia 
pallor which is thick enough never to burn or freckle. 





Flowerlike every feature : 
As if one’s breath would fray the lily of a creature. 
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And, indeed, a good deal of breath had been wasted in the 
effort here and there. Emily owed her unfrayed lilyhood, 
and also the fact that her exquisite, fragile little body was as 
muscular and active as that of a cat, to the dying counsels of 
her father—his best and practically his only legacy to her. 

“The contours, my pet, are essential,” Mr. Weldon had 
adjured her. “To keep really fit, exercise is advisable— 
swimming, riding, skiing, tennis, whatever is the jew of the 
place, that you must do well; but not too well. Sports are 
as helpful in making acquaintance as a good dog, or going to 
the English church. Bridge, too; but in moderation, my pet; 
otherwise it is bad for the expression. And, of course, you 
will not be seen at the tables” —he meant the sort in casinos 
—“until after you are thirty. By that time you will have 
married, so it will not matter what youdo. Butit is wretched 
form to appear sporting before thirty. 

“With regard to marriage,’”’ went on this very experienced 
gentleman, “‘my advice to you is the same as in golf: Keep 
your eye on the ball. Remember that a prince, Oriental or 
Slavic, is the equivalent of a duke, Continental; of a baronet, 
English; and of a millionaire, American. No matter what dis- 
tractions offer, no matter what temptations arise—and there 
will be temptations, or you are not my daughter—keep your 
eye on the ball.” 

She was his daughter and she had done so. Poor dear 
Papa! He, too, had known the difficulties that beset the path 
of a wandering beauty in Europe, none better; and he had 
done his best for her. Since he found himself unable to leave 
his daughter a suitable income, he had made what amend 
was possible; he had left her a stepmother who had one, and 
who could furnish as well the necessary background of chap- 
eronage. Not that Suzanne as a background was all that 
could be desired, perhaps; but one did what one could. She 
was at least of an amiable and generous nature. 

“T think,” said the girl to herself, “that I shall go out into 
the Bay of Biscay and think things over.” She always did 
her best thinking in the bathtub. 

Since nobody was about to stare except a few natives, she 
did not bother to shroud her slim loveliness in a beach wrap, 
but ran out on to the nearest of the two little pine-clad prom- 
ontories that jut out into the water and took a neat header. 
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Then she turned over on her back and let the Atlantic play- 
fully slap at her face and tug at her with its undertow while 
she thought. 

There was a good deal to think about; for example, young 
Prince Abdul—only an Egyptian, to be sure, and almost dark 
enough to be doubtful—it was hard to shed one’s American 
prejudices. But she loved his yacht and his string of polo 
ponies, and he adored her silvery blondness; and the dot was 
certainly no object. What had happened to put him off? 
Had she seemed too cool? And old Sir Harry Congers, cor- 
rect, substantial as his appearance; he had been on the very 
point of speaking to Mamma—as Suzanne became on occasion 
—when something had called him away from Biarritz. He 
had left a bushel or so of roses and a very pretty bracelet, 
but he had not returned. Why? Had she been too ap- 
proachable? 

There were moments when Emily confessed to a slight in- 
ward panic. Nearing thirty and nothing in sight! Was she 
never to have done with this roving from pillar to post, this 
robbing Peter, as it were, to keep from paying Paul? Could 
the trouble be Suzanne? 

Poor dear Papa, she had to admit, had rather overreached 
himself when he married her. If he could only have post- 
poned his demise a little longer, until his child was safely 
settled in a suitable walk of life! An unattached father can 
do so much more for a girl than she can do for herself. 

A wave slapped her suddenly too hard to be pleasant, 
and she saw that she was in danger of being swept against 
the boiling rocks, where a man had recently, at a high tide 
like this, been pounded to a jelly. She exerted herself and 
got out of the cauldron, but the effort left her tired. She 
thought she would land on the farther rocks, where the slope 
was gradual. But after a few moments she saw that she could 
not make it, and glanced over her shoulder to call the coast- 
guard boat which usually waited near that dangerous point. 
But the season was over; a frugal municipal government had 
withdrawn the boat. 

“Well, well!” said Emily aloud. “Here I am in the Bay 
of Biscay with nobody to rely on but myself.” Not, however, 
an unusual situation for her. 

She struggled a little and swallowed water. “If I don’t 
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make it,” she thought, “‘they’ll find me in the surf in a very 
messy condition, and the Daily Mail will have headlines— 
The Beautiful Miss Weldon of Kentucky Drowned at Fash- 
ionable Biarritz—why must beauties always be from Ken- 
tucky or from Baltimore?—and Suzanne will have a chance to 
wear mourning again; which would suit her very well; so 
why struggle?” 

She was roused from these macabre reflections by a voice 
which spoke to her out of the deep: “If mademoiselle will put 
her hand on my shoulder, please——”’ Soa coast guard had 
been watching, after all. 

She lay in a cove on the rock island, resting, a little sick 
from the salt water she had swallowed, glad of the sun that 
beat down upon her in that sheltered place. She wished she 
had more clothes on; the tide breeze was chilly, and after all, 
coast guards are men. But this one stood with his back to 
her, as far away as he could get; if the rock had been larger 
he would have been farther. It got smaller as the tide rose. 
She smiled to realize that. He was a handsome fellow, 
young, with straight black hair, high cheek bones, deep-set 
eyes; not a Spanish type, nor yet quite French. Emily looked 
him over appreciatively before she spoke. 

“Thank you so much for saving me from a watery grave.” 

“Tt is nothing—mademoiselle, I mean, was still swimming 
quite strongly. I was not necessary.” 

“Oh, but you were! I was about to give up swimming. 
I wonder,” she murmured idly, “if your name happens to 
be Neptune?” 

“No, mademoiselle. My name is Esteban.” 

Still he would not look at her. She saw with amusement 
that he was embarrassed rather than intrigued by her *Pheats 
ance. Evidently this was no Frenchman. 

“Neptune and siren alone on rock,” she murmured, imagin- 
ing the picture; and saw his cheek twitch a little as if he un- 
derstood. ‘You need not wait, thank you,” she added 
pleasantly. 

“Mademoiselle has been good enough to say I was neces- 
sary: . 

“Not now,” she replied. “I shall not commit suicide 
to-day. You must remember your duties. There may be 
other discouraged swimmers about.’ 
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He hesitated and then said quietly: ‘Mademoiselle is mis- 
taken in thinking me a coast guard. I was watching—only 
for mademoiselle.” 

“Oh!” It was her turn to be embarrassed. She looked at 
him more closely. There was something vaguely familiar 
in his appearance. The smooth skin, brown as an Indian’s, 
tattoo marks on the chest like a sailor’s, a fine athlete’s figure 
—and then, despite the shyness, his air of quiet confidence. 
It was difficult, she reflected, to be sure of a gentleman with- 
out his clothes on. Her rescuer wore only swimming trunks. 

“T beg your pardon,” she murmured, “you say you were 
watching for me?” 

He replied surprisingly with a sort of controlled fervour, 
“T have been watching for mademoiselle ever since the first 
moment I saw her.” 

She bit her lip. “Really? You are not stopping at our 
hotel, I think?” 

He shook his head. There were other hotels near by, of 
course; there was that yacht in the lower town. ‘Iam na- 
tive here,” he said. 

Emily regretted her apology. Her head lifted haughtily. 
For a mere native he had been impertinent. But for all she 
knew there might be native gentlemen. 

“You mean you are Basque?” 

“Ves, mademoiselle, Basque.” 

“But you speak English remarkably well.” 

He said quietly, ‘To one who speaks the Eskuara, no lan- 
guage is impossible; in that weare like Russians. But [have 
been in England; also in America.” 

“Tn the United States?” 

“Tn both Americas. Basques are a seafaring people.” 

“You are a sailor, you mean? A fisherman, perhaps?” 
She had heard of the Basque whalers off Newfoundland. 

“Both, mademoiselle; and other things.” 

Suddenly she knew where she had seen him; down in the 
lower town, working over a boat on the stocks, barefoot, his 
trousers rolled to the knee. She had realized for the first 
time how becoming the Basque costume was to a handsome 
man, the close-fitting beret worn over one ear, the wide red 
sash. She remembered, too, that the man had looked at her 
as he was doing now, with grave shy glances that turned away 
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when they met hers. Emily was expert in such matters; 
she knew there was nothing to resent or fear in admiration 
such as this, no matter from whom it came. She decided to 
play Cophetua, as it were, to his beggar maid. 

“Sit down here beside me,” she said kindly—you will 
have to soon, anyway, if this rock gets any smaller—and 
tell me about Basques. It is so strange to be living among 
a people of whom one knows nothing, whose life goes on in- 
dependently of us, as if we were not here.” 

“Tt has been going on independently of you for thirty 
centuries,” he remarked quietly. ‘You find it strange to 
see a people deeply rooted as a forest; while we find it strange 
to see a people who wander about in families, like the Arabs, 
but without the Arabs’ tents, living in hotels, railway cars, 
other people’s houses a 

Emily found herself somewhat on the defensive. “But 
the Basques are wanderers too; you said so yourself. Sailors 
and fishermen: ad 

“and smugglers and at one time pirates,” he finished for 
her. ‘Yes, mademoiselle; but with this difference: Basques 
return. The efcheonda is our home, our abiding place, no 
matter from how far we come to it.” 

“The eicheonda ?” 

“In Germany it is called the Stammhaus; in America— 
it is not called at all.”” He smiled gravely. ‘The etcheonda 
is the home to which one of our families belongs from genera- 
tion to generation; where all the sons may bring their wives 
to live when they are done with roving; to whose shelter every 
member of the family has his right, and to which all pay trib- 
ute.” 

“No,” said Emily thoughtfully, “in America it is not 
‘called at all,’ because it does not exist. With us the nearest 
approach to an eécheonda would be an apartment building, 
changed every few years. Which is perhaps why we do so 
much family wandering.” 

“Doubtless, mademoiselle,” he agreed. 

Emily found the fellow oddly stimulating, intelligent; 
even humorous in a grave, simple way. And he was right. 
Roots—was not that what they needed, people like her and 
her father; what they desperately wanted and somehow could 
never find? They had torn themselves loose from their own 
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foothold, the place where they belonged; yet where was that 
place? Certainly not an ugly prairie town near Chicago, 
where she had happened to be born! Again the slight panic 
came over her. Nearing thirty and no haven in sight; youth 
gone, beauty going, her charm acquiring a rather professional 
edge. She pulled herself together with a shiver. What 
nonsense! Her beauty going, when she could see the reflec- 
tion of it in the eyes of every man she met—even this enam- 
oured native? 

“‘T wonder why you have been watching for me,” she mur- 
mured. It was playing with fire, of course, but Emily wanted 
to play with fire just then; it gave her a fictitious sense of 
warmth. 

“Because I could not help myself,” he muttered. ‘On 
the beach, at the casino windows, beneath your terrace—I 
could not keep away.”’ Still he did not look at her. 

She shook her head gently. “TI am afraid you have been 
falling a little in love, Esteban. You must not do that.” 

“Why?” he demanded abruptly. 

She laughed a little. Why, indeed, when his respect was 
so extreme that he could not make up his mind to sit beside 
her? She shivered again, this time not from cold. The 
game was beginning—the old exciting game. 

“Mademoiselle is chilled!” he exclaimed, noticing the shiver 
out of the back of his head apparently. ‘It would be best 
to run about a little.” 

It would be best, thought Emily dryly, to swim straight 
back to shore; but aloud she said, “In bare feet on these 
rocks? No, thank you.” She looked up at him from under 
plaintive lashes. “If you want to go on saving my life, I 
really think you will have to come and—keep me warm 
yourself.” Her tone was quite matter-of-fact. 

The temptation had come upon her too suddenly to resist; 
the need of strong arms about her, the touch of that powerful 
shoulder on which she had rested as they swam. It was not 
the first time she had been aware of primitive emotions, 
but as a rule she did not yield to them; she merely used 
them. Nobody had warned her that emotions, like muscles, 
strengthen with use. 

He was no longer glancing at her with swift, shy looks like 
caresses; he had turned to stare at her in startled questioning. 
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“Don’t beafraid of me, Esteban,” she smiled encouragingly. 
“T’m not afraid of you. See how I trust you?” 

With a muttered exclamation he did as he was bidden. His ~ 
arm, stiff as a ramrod, encircled her coldly, but she could 
feel him trembling. Certainly this was no Frenchman! 
Even one of her own compatriots might have felt the national 
chivalry strained by such circumstances. She laughed a 
little, but she was trembling too. 

“Vou are trustworthy, aren’t you?” she teased him. 
“Perhaps you’d better go then, or you might be tempted to 
kiss me. Just as you like, of course!” 

“ Madre de Dios !’’ he exclaimed, and made his choice. 

The tide had turned when they swam slowly and easily 
back together; easily, because the tide went out more calmly 
than it had come in, slowly, because below the point of pines 
they were to separate forever. Esteban did not know this, 
but Emily did. 

“Look here! I don’t want you to think American girls are 
all like this,” she said suddenly, and rather oddly, considering 
that she rarely had anything to do with her compatriots. 
““We’re not so bad as our bark—fortunately. We’re rather 
decent as a rule. I hardly know what came over me—a 
touch of sun, perhaps.” 

He turned toward her a look of grave and happy under- 
standing. ‘‘We Basques are called the children of the sun, 
mademoiselle. You are not accustomed to it. Do not fear! 
Love comes so, without warning, if the heart is ready. It 
was so that it came to me.” 

“You think this has been love, then?” she asked with some 
irony. 

His answer shamed and touched her: “Have I not proof?” 

She wondered about it as they breasted the long waves to- 
gether, side by side, gazing at each other. She wanted to 
remember how he looked always. Was he right, this stranger 
whom she had kissed and would never see again? Love— 
the meaning of things, the reason for them? No wonder, 
she thought rather piteously, that people were always trying 
to find it. 

Emily had matched her skill with famous amorists more 
than once, and had not lost. True, she had not won, either; 
but there are contests in which not to lose is sufficient victory. 
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Despite a somewhat intensive experience, she had remained 
not so much skeptical of love as entirely ignorant of it. She 
believed it, indeed, one of those picturesque myths in which 
people conspire to pretend credence, for some reason, like the 
pretty idea that to be good is tobe happy. She, for example, 
was quite good, technically speaking; but she had never been 
at all happy. Whereas Suzanne was always happy, and 
yet The girl shrugged a cynical shoulder, and gave her 
the benefit of the doubt. 

Thrills of the sort women discuss so freely nowadays she 
was quite familiar with; the thrill of the chase, of being chased, 
the thrill of uncertainty, not quite sure whether you could 
handle your man or not—far more exciting than, though on 
the same order as, the thrill of handling a lively horse. But 
this queer weakness, the melting sensation behind the eye- 
balls when you looked at each other, this absurd feeling that 
somebody was of more importance to you than: yourselfi— 
an hour or two since, Emily could not have conceived the 
sensation of finding anybody more important to her than her- 
self. Yet here she was dreading her final parting with this 
new lover, not so much for her sake as for his; she feared to 
hurt him. Curious! 

She let Esteban down easily when the time came, promising 
to meet him on the point of pines as scon as it was dark 
enough. 

Her stepmother did not appear to have missed her particu- 
larly. ‘‘You’ve been gone ages, dear,” she said, glancing up 
from hernovel. ‘“Swimmingagain? Sucha blessing to have 
skin that doesn’t burn! I should have worried about you 
horribly, except that Duval fortunately discovered you 
through his field glass, out on the rocks with a strange young 
man. Quite a beauty, too, he said. Who was it, darling?” 

“Really, I don’t know,” replied Emily indifferently; but 
her face flushed. 

“Eh? You don’t know?” Suzanne put down her book, 
interested more in the blush than in the stranger; she had not 
often seen Emily blush. “Yet Duval reported that you 
seemed to be on very friendly terms with him. What 
chances girls do take nowadays! Before I was married, I 
wouldn’t have dreamed of going swimming with a man I did 
not know, especially in a one-piece bathing suit without stock- 
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ings!” She added a bit of maternal counsel: “Always re- 
member to sit on the far side of the rocks, darling. This place 
simply bristles with field glasses.” : 

Emily, of course, had no intention of going to the point of 
pines as soon as it was dark. That episode was over. She 
was not so much ashamed of it as alarmed by it. Was her 
little brain storm a symptom? Could it be possible that she 
was getting susceptible as age crept upon her, like Suzanne? 
Inclined to what she called sloppiness? A Basque fisherman! 
Why, it was worse than a hotel director! 

She invited herself to spend the night with an English 
spinster she knew, living over in St.-Jean-de-Luz, who had 
fallen in love, as plain old women often did, with Emily’s cool 
young beauty. Miss Dibbs should be an antidote for Este- 
ban. 

But she was not. Miss Dibbs was specializing, in her mild 
artist fashion, on things Basque, collecting cruches, ferratas, 
makhilas, and gay Basque linens. She talked constantly of: 
her hobby. Emily, all night long, could not lose the thought 
of Esteban—Esteban taking her in his arms, Esteban waiting 
for her under the dark pines. She tossed about feverishly 
in Miss Dibbs’s spinsterly verbena-scented sheets and lis- 
tened to a bisauflite played by some native lover down among 
the mimosas. Cool young beauty, indeed! 

Her hostess was delighted with Emily’s new interest in 
what she called “Basquerie”; took her to see the ancient 
church with its little ancient ship suspended from the roof in 
memory of some sea disaster; its triple galleries, where the 
men sat in tiers so as not to distract the attention of their 
women, who knelt below on the black praying rugs—seafaring 
folk having special need of the prayers of their women. She 
drove Emily to a graveyard to see certain inscriptions she 
had found on the discoid crosses there; sun symbols, moon 
and stars, jagged streaks to represent lightning. 

“You see, they’ve not been Christians long, poor dears. 
Only a matter of a few centuries,”’ she explained. 

But they could not, after all, inspect the gravestones be- 
cause some men were playing pelota there. 

“Tsn’t it quaint of them to use their church wall as a fronton 
to bounce the eternal ball against?” smiled Miss Dibbs in- 
dulgently. 
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Emily’s attention was caught by another player, a splen- 
didly built young man in white flannels confined by the usual 
broad red sash, whose muscles rippled under the skin like 
those of a young tiger, and who caught and returned the ball 
from the scoop-shaped wicker chistera on his arm with the 
speed and precision of a machine. Did all Basques, she won- 
dered, look alike, or was it that she could not get Esteban out 
of her mind? As if drawn by her gaze, he turned toward her. 

“Why,” exclaimed Miss Dibbs, who had her British inter- 
est in all manly sports, “if it isn’t the champion, the man 
who has been winning all the pelota tournaments this summer! 
Yes, yes, it’s Urruty himself!” 

It was also Esteban; and after a long unsmiling gaze at 
Emily, he turned quietly back to his game. 

That made it a little better, she told herself ironically; he 
was an athlete then, as well as a sailor, carpenter, what not. 
It was almost like one’s school days—having a crush on a 
baseball hero, who delivered the groceries in odd moments. 
Her lip curled in self-scorn. 

After it was dark that night she went out alone on to the 
point of pines. Not that she expected to find Esteban; 
doubtless he had learned his lesson. The moon had not yet 
risen; it was dark under the trees, and quite deserted. Emily 
wondered where the natives did their courting out of season. 
She was, nevertheless, not surprised to hear his voice from the 
near darkness: ‘‘I have been waiting, mademoiselle.”’ 

“Waiting? When I failed you before?” she rallied him. 

“‘T knew that you would fail the first time. Love is terrify- 
ing when it comes like this.” 

“Vou speak,” she said lightly, “as if you have had a good 
deal of experience, my friend.” 

“Tamaman,” was the simple reply. ‘But to a young girl 
it is even more terrifying, naturally. I was well content. 
All night I played to you, there under the mimosa. You 
heard my bisauflite ?” 

“Unfortunately, no!”’? Emily laughed a little. “I was not 
at home, Esteban. I had run away.” 

“Nevertheless, you heard me,” he said mysteriously, and 
smiled. ‘Ah, mademoiselle, do you not know that if vou do 
not come to me, I must come to you, always?” 

It was a curious thing to have happened to Emily Weldon, 
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of all people; Emily, who prided herself on a steady head; who 
knew to a hairbreadth the limit of the danger line; who had 
an instinct for the moment a look must be turned into a laugh, 
the moment champagne ceases to exhilarate and begins to 
relax. She had never been of those who are more kissed 
against than kissing, as the phrase goes; an untrammelled 
young modernist, she would have been ashamed not to bear 
her full share of anything that happened to be going. But 
her kisses had been experimental rather than symptomatic; 
she employed them as scientists employ their test tubes, very 
accurately. 

Now her hand seemed to have lost its cunning. She, the 
manipulator of emotions, was being manipulated by them; 
she abandoned herself to this impossible affair with a native 
pelota player as if her father had never given her the benefit 
of dying counsels. True, there was no ball about at the 
moment to keep an eye upon. 

She was with Esteban at all hours of the day and night; 
swam with him at dawn, spent hours out on the rocks with 
him—on the far side—watched the moon rise and set with him 
down on the beach of the lower town, where there were only 
native eyes to see. What, she thought sometimes angrily,' 
was her stepmother thinking about to ask no questions? 
But Suzanne was probably grateful enough for liberty of her 
own; the girl had not the heart just then to be too severe with 
her in the matter of Monsieur Duval. Emily had, as usual, 
nobody to take care of her but herself. 

And Esteban. The simple fellow’s passion for her 
amounted to adoration; never in her experience had she been 
wooed with such intensity of fervour—the fiery Basque, in- 
deed! Yet no discreet man of the world could have shown 
more restraint, more delicacy in his wooing. It baffled and 
rather annoyed her. Since she had chosen thus to fling her 
slipper over the hedge, who was he to decline to pick it up? 

““Esteban’’—she was lying in his arms out on the rocks, 
with only the wide Atlantic before them—“ why is it you are 
always so—so careful of me, as if I were something fragile? 
Tm not! Why do you never kiss me—enough?” 

“Tt would not be possible to kiss you enough,” he said under 
his breath, in a tone that thrilled her. “But do you not 
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know,” he added more calmly, “that with Basques, as with 
Americans, women are sacred?” 

“You flatter my countrymen,” she murmured. ‘Even if 
they’d rather not be sacred, Esteban? If they’d rather just 
be loved?” 

“With us, it is the same thing.” He repeated a legend 
current among his people: The Romans, in pagan days, had 
twitted the Basques with having only one god to worship. 
“Tt is true we have but one god,” they admitted, “but we 
have many goddesses.” 

“Who are they?” asked the Romans. 

“Our wives,” replied the Basques. 

For the first time Emily realized—realized with a pang that 
was part anger and part pain—that this absurd, adorable 
creature expected to marry her. Marry ‘‘the beautiful Miss 
Weldon,” as the fashion sheets called her; she who had almost 
been the Princess Abdul, who might yet become, with luck, 
the Lady Emily Congers. 

She urged her stepmother that night to come away from 
Biarritz; but Suzanne, usually of so yielding a nature, was 
quite firm. “You see,” she explained, “it really is a matter 
of economy, darling. The moustiques aren’t too bad yet, and 
we’re practically guests of the house. Now don’t get on your 
high horse about it! Why shouldn’t we be? We’ve been 
good patrons, the hotel is practically empty, and they like 
to have people of our sort about; it gives tone. Besides,”’ she 
added innocently, “‘it isn’t as if we were any personal expense 
to Monsieur Duval, you know.” 

Suzanne really was a remarkable manager; what she accom- 
plished in the way of concessions, commissions from trades- 
people and the like, was quite miraculous; also mysterious. 
Emily gave her little mental shrug. After all, this was Su- 
zanne’s affair; she could hardly be expected to look a gift 
horse in the mouth. 

In the end it was Esteban who decided to leave Biarritz; 
announced his intention quite suddenly, as they sat together 
in their favourite trysting place. ‘‘To-morrow, my heart, I 
must go home,” he said. 

“Home! But I thought you lived here?” 

“In the town? Ah, no, I shall never live ina town. My 
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home is not far away, in the hills. My grandmother wants 
me now.” i oro 

“Your grandmother!” She laughed and drew his lips 
down to hers. “Does your grandmother want you, do you 
think, as much as I do?” 

“Tt is for the haying,” he explained. “And after that 
comes the irrigation of the fields. Then there are some young 
mares to be taken at this season to the karas. Yes, I am 
needed. Also”—he exploded his bomb quietly —“my grand- 
mother wishes to see you.” 

“Me?” She sat upright in his arms. 

“Yes. Ihave written to her and to my father that I have 
found you at last. They are glad. It is time I should have 
sons. Iam, since my brother’s death, the heir of our etcheon- 
da.” 

“You mean,” gasped Emily, “that you are expecting to 
take me with you as your wife?” 

“Oh,no. First they must see you; I must have my grand- 
mother’s consent. She is the head of our house.” He spoke 
as if it were the house of princes. 

The girl crowed with laughter. “This is delicious! You 
want to take me home with you on approval?” 

“Yes,” he said simply, and kissed her. 

She sobered; an idea had come to her. Why not go with 
him, add a few days more to the idyl, away from prying eyes, 
away from the world—her world, with its artificial restraints? 
She had given him so much; if she could give him more, a little 
time of happiness to remember always, it might lessen the 
hurt, afterward. It was not of herself she thought now, only 
of him; it had come to that. Marriage between them was, 
of course, not possible; but there was one sacrifice she could 
make on the altar of this her only love—herself; if necessary, 
her good name. She felt for the first time her woman’s need 
of giving, and she had nothing else to give. 

She thought rapidly. She could pretend she was going 
over to stay with her friend Miss Dibbs. She would see his 
home, his people—they had become of peculiar interest to her. 
She would be very sweet to them and to Esteban. Then, 
having made him quite happy, she would go quietly away to 
her own life, as he was now going back to his. Happiness, ob- 
servation had taught her, was not a thing that lasts in any 
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case. Theirs would be shorter than most, perhaps, but at 
least they would have had something. She put her hand in 
his. 

“How do we get there, Esteban? By train? By dili- 
gence?’”’ she asked. 

No, no, such ways were good enough for Basquaises. 
“When an American lady travels,” he cried, ‘‘she travels in 
style!” His eyes sparkled with triumph; he was happy as a 
child over her consent. His plans, he confessed, were already 
taid. They would travel by automobile. 

“But,” demurred Emily with unwonted consideration— 
she was not accustomed to poor lovers—“I’m afraid you will 
find it very expensive to take an automobile, dear.” 

He smiled tenderly. What a good little housewife it would 
be! But for once they could afford to be expensive, he said. 
“We are not too poor, we Urruty.” She had been tactless; 
she should have remembered his good peasant pride. 

“And your grandmother—she will not be shocked by my 
making this journey with you, alone?” 

“Shocked?” He stared a little, then smiled again. “It 
is not a long journey by automobile—barely a day. And my 
grandmother is not so easily shocked; she is not mondaine.” 

Emily felt rather foolish. Naturally, in this class there 
would be few conventions. 

That night she asked some casual questions of Monsieur 
Duval, whose business it was to know as much as possible 
about everybody. Could he tell her something of a family 
named Urruty, in that neighbourhood? What sort of people 
were they? How did they live? 

The director gave her a shrewd little glance, which she no- 
ticed. Doubtless he had seen her with Esteban; but what of 
that? 

“Urruty? Itisa Basque name, not uncommon hereabouts. 
Living in the Basses-Pyrénées, you say? In that case they 
would be farmers, herdsmen. All Basques are farmers, 
mademoiselle; unless they are fishermen, sailors, smugglers; 
or shopkeepers, perhaps, or labourers i 

“That is to say that they are working people,” she inter- 
rupted impatiently—she never troubled herself to be too po- 
lite to this gentleman, which was a mistake. “There is no 
sort of aristocracy among them?” 
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He shrugged ironically. ‘In the American sense, no. All 
Basques are noble. They were ennobled as a nation some 
centuries ago, for services against the Saracens in the Battle 
of Las Navas de Tolosa. But,” he murmured, slightly 
smiling, ‘‘it is not an effete nobility. As mademoiselle sug- 
gests, it is not too proud to sweat.” 


It 


As their panting car wound up and up the Route des 
Pyrénées, leaving behind the blue curve of the Atlantic, 
edged with its dazzling red-roofed houses, Emily began to 
feel the dreamy exhilaration which comes so often in high 
places. It was as if the day, all gold and green and fragrant 
with sea and snow, had just been washed for them and hung 
out to dry in the sun. 

“Like the clothes of the Infant Jesus,” Esteban assented 
to her fancy, “which the Virgin Mary washes always on 
Saturday. That is why there is always sun on Saturday— 
or so say our Catholic neighbours, the Catalans.” 

“Basques are not Catholic then?”’ she asked. 

“Not always. Some of us have been Huguenot. Basques 
are adaptable; or I should not dare be taking to my home a 
wife who is—of what faith, mademoiselle?”’ 

Emily shrugged. “Beauty worship, think. IncitiesI go 
to the handsomest cathedral. I too am adaptable, you see.” 

He turned a serious, questioning look upon her. ‘Do you 
mean that, if I were to ask, you would be willing to become 
Catholic?” 

“Perhaps,” she said, “if you were to ask——-_ Anything, 
Esteban!” 

He was deeply moved; his hand closed over hers. “Ah, 
mademoiselle, you make me proud—and humble.” 

“Too humble,”’ she exclaimed impatiently. “Why do you 
ay call me mademoiselle? Surely you are no longer afraid 
of me?” 

He did not answer fora moment. Then he said very low, 
“Of you, no. It is for our happiness I have fear. It is too 
much.” 

The girl thrilled. This man, she realized, would be hard 
to get away from. 
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Their progress was impeded sometimes by odd vehicles: 
a two-wheeled cart like an ancient Roman chariot, drawn by 
white oxen with pads of fleece on their heads and fringe across 
their eyes; heavy-laden carros with five or six mules driven 
tandem; a top-heavy three-storied diligence, women seated 
below, behind curtains of red-checked calico, men on the 
banquette above, without curtains, and a curious assortment 
of luggage on top. The horses shied from their noisy engine 
to the very edge of a precipice. There was a moment of 
great danger; but the women did not scream, the men were 
silent. Only the driver muttered “Hari, Pompon! Gri- 
sette!” to his leaping horses, and went stolidly on. 

Sometimes they passed men on foot, moving along easily 
mile after mile in their light canvas espadrilles, wearing 
hooded capes, carrying over the shoulder a two-ended bag, 
or bursac, sometimes with a big blue cotton umbrella, and 
always the makhila, a sort of alpenstock with a knife screwed 
inside for defense against ‘the fierce dogs and the fiercer wild 
pigs of the Pyrenees. ; 

Now and again their labouring engine had to be refreshed 
with water; an easy matter, since every few yards a cataract 
came tumbling down the mountain and added itself to the 
stream that flowed beside the road. Emily was reminded 
that she was crossing one of the world’s great watersheds. 

Esteban’s naive pride in his rented car’s performance 
amused the girl, accustomed, in lack of other evidence, to 
select her admirers according to the make of automobile they 
drove. ‘It is no longer young,” he commented, “but vigor- 
ous, like my father, who, with but one arm, has managed to 
marry himself a fine young wife and can still plough his field 
in a day.” 

Emily frivolously suggested that their engine sounded as 
if it too could plough its field in a day. 

“Yes, it is a fine car,’ he assented in all seriousness. 
“Mademoiselle, I suppose, has not often driven in such a 
car as this?” 

“Indeed, no,” she confessed with truth, careful not to smile 
at.his simplicity. But stealing a glance at him, she saw that 
he himself was smiling quietly. They laughed together. 
Perhaps he was not so simple as she thought. 

Presently they came to higher, lonelier places, where they 
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passed no vehicles at all, only now and then great pink-white 
cattle that lumbered across the road under the clever, anxious 
direction of shaggy dogs of the same colour. There was 
everywhere a faint, blowing sound of bells and of rushing 
water. Far below, the little fields made a patchwork quilt 
of the valley, with here and there a village flatly embroidered, 
orachurch steeple. A tiny wisp of fleece detached itself from 
the nearest peak and drifted toward them. The sun disap- 
peared; a curious opaque light was around them, as if they 
had penetrated the heart of a moonstone. Looking down, 
Emily saw that the valley was no longer visible. They were 
above a cloud. 

She shivered a little. “No, I am not cold,” she told Este- 
ban. “But I feel as if that cloud had come between me and 
any world I know—blotted it out completely. It is my 
turn,” she said a little wanly, “to feel rather frightened.” 

He stopped the car and got out for her a hooded cape such 
as the peasants they passed had worn. It was so heavy she 
could hardly lift it. 

“My grandmother had it made on the place out of the wool 
of our own black sheep, and sent it to me in your New York 
for fear I should be cold there.” 

New York—the name seemed strange to her. She had a 
momentary vision of Esteban stalking along Fifth Avenue 
with his shepherd’s cape and bursac and makhila, attracting 
from the crowds as they passed no more attention than they 
gave the great blond Swede who used to exercise along Fifth 
Avenue on winter days in white flannels, hatless, his blouse 
open at the throat. The memory of those hurrying, indiffer- 
ent crowds frightened her far more than the realization that 
she was alone, high above civilization, lost in the mountain 
peaks with a man who loved her. It would take more than 
a shepherd’s cape to keep one warm in New York. 

“Will mademoiselle have a bouquet?” Esteban suggested, 
smiling. 

She saw that though they had passed the timber line, the 
bleak slope was covered with millions of little flowers—blue- 
bells, buttercups, gentian, exquisite rare ferns. 

“They say it is the blood of Roland that brings so many 
flowers here,” he told her. 
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“What—our Roland? ‘Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 
came———’"” 

“Our Roland, too,” he reminded her. “It was here at 
Roncesvalles that he blew the great horn and died. Our 
children know him well—my little stepbrother had once a 
tin sword and a hobbyhorse, called Durandel and Veillantif, 
after the sword and horse of Roland; and even now his sheep 
dog is named Olivier for Roland’s friend. We do not forget 
easily, we Basques! They call our country ‘the land where 
time delays.’”’ 

She repeated it after him rather wistfully—“The land 
where time delays.” 

“And it was here also,” he added, “‘that my brother died.” 

“You mean during the war?” 

“No, he was caught smuggling. Our grandmother was so 
angry with him that she would not look upon his dead face.” 

Emily asked sympathetically, “Because she felt the—dis- 
grace of it?” 

His eyebrows lifted. ‘There was no disgrace. With us, 
smuggling is a matter of principle—there should be no tax 
on necessities between Basques of Spain and Basques of 
France. It is not a just tax; therefore we ignore it. We 
would never, of course, bribe a guard or attack him; and my 
brother, who was of a very sensitive honour, felt that he 
should not even defend himself from a guard, since the man 
was but doing his duty. So it was that he happened to be 
killed. But our grandmother was very angry. She felt 
that he should first have remembered his duty to the etcheon- 
da, as oldest son of an oldest son; he who had been trained 
for the land, as I was not.” 

“But why is your father not the heir himself then?” 

“His second marriage has displeased my grandmother,” 
said Esteban. “He took a wife from Béarn, where the 
women are fat and lazy—lowland folk. She is not fitted to 
succeed my grandmother. The head of a house, with us, 
appoints the heir,” he explained, “and his wife becomes in 
time the head of the house. You,” he added softly, “will, 
if I outlive my grandmother, become in time the head of our 
house.” His eyes shone at the thought, 

A qualm of compunction touched Emily: also a growing 
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dread of the old Spartan matriarch who took her family in- 
heritance so seriously. 

“How do you know that I shall please your grandmother 
any better than the lazy Béarnaise?”’ she murmured. 

“Tt is not possible,” he said with quiet conviction, “that 
you could fail to please her.” 

She kissed him for that. He put her away suddenly, how- 
ever, as if he were listening. ‘“There—do you hear?” 

It was a faint little airy music coming down from above 
them, together with a tinkle of sheep bells; a thin elfin sound, 
infinitely lonely, breathing of sun and wind and peace. It 
seemed the very voice of the Pyrenees. 

““A bird?” she whispered. 

He shook his head. ‘‘It is my little brother, who plays the 
chirilion to amuse his sheep and to keep himself from fear of 
spirits.” He smiled. “Our high pastures are near La 
Rhune”—he indicated the tallest of the black peaks—“ which 
is the abode of the devil, and Ignacio is timid for his years. 
My father’s wife spoils him; she did not even wish that he 
should take his year with the sheep.” 

He explained their custom of sending a boy, when he was 
twelve, to guard the flocks in the high pastures for a year, 
quite alone, in order to make of him a man. 

“A man at twelve years!”’ exclaimed Emily pityingly. 

‘‘A man at birth, if he is Basque,” was the calm reply. 
“But he must learn to know it.” 

After all, it was no worse than the English custom of send- 
ing even younger lads away to the brutality of the public 
schools. 

“T don’t blame your father’s wife,” said Emily. “Did you 
too have your year alone with the sheep, poor little Esteban?” 

“Naturally. It was a very good year. That was when I 
came to enjoy books. Ihave brought some books to Ignacio.” 

He cupped his hands about his mouth and shouted, ‘‘Nacio! 
Nacio!” The echoes came back to them, rebounding from 
cliff to cliff, faintly and more faint—Nacio-o-0, Nacio-o-o. 
aoe two fingers into his mouth and whistled, sharp and 
shrill. 

Presently they saw movement far above, near the snow 
line. Sheep appeared; then a dog, bounding eagerly; then a 
boy’s thin little figure descending toward them in great leaps, 
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using his makhila as a vaulting pole, hurling himself recklessly 
down the rock-strewn slope. 

“Hi, Olivier—sois sage, mon cher!” laughed Esteban, 
putting down the great dog that leaped upon him, whining 
with joy, while the grinning, eager lad, seeing Emily, stopped 
short, shy as one of his own sheep, ready to run away. 

Esteban caught him in both arms and they kissed on either 
cheek. It touched Emily to see such obviously male creatures 
so unashamed of their affection. Then he led the boy to her, 
murmuring something in Basque. 

“Byow, madame,” Nacio muttered, in an agony of bash- 
fulness. Esteban, laughing, whispered again. ‘I mean— 
ma’m’selle!” groaned the boy; and then Emily, to put him 
out of his misery, bent and kissed him herself. 

“T—give you welcome—belle-seur!” he gasped un- 
prompted, and turned and fled. _ Esteban had to run after 
him to give him the books and a box of sweets he had brought. 

They left him halfway up the mountain, near his sheep, 
staring after them wistfully, the dog beside him staring, too, 
waving a bushy tail in farewell. 

“Nacio will not have to play his chirilion to-night,” said 
his brother. “He will be too happy.” 

“With that great box of chocolates?” 

“With the memory of his kiss,” said Esteban. ‘We 
Basques know how to remember. Ah, Emily—Emily!” He 
did not call her mademoiselle again. 

They lunched deliciously, on the terrace of a crude little 
inn down the next valley, on trout caught before their eyes, 
wild mountain strawberries and soured cream; with the golden 
wine of Jurangon, in which they had bathed the little Henry 
of Navarre at birth to make him strong. He, too, seemed a 
familiar hero of the day. Afterward, to make more palatable 
the thick Spanish coffee, Esteban ordered her a little glass of 
that liqueur compounded of flowers and fire which Basques 
call Yzarra. The patronne of the inn, a thickset peasant 
woman, shared this with them, speaking to Esteban by name, 
staring anxiously and inimically at Emily. 

“She doesn’t seem to like me,’’ murmured Emily in English. 

“She is not accustomed to Americans of your sort,” he 
explained. ‘Only to the kind who rush past in motor lorries, 
staring and laughing and pointing with the finger as if one 
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were not there. My people love their privacy. That is why 
strangers are never able to learn the Eskuara.” : 

She began to dread the meeting with Esteban’s family. 
It would have been pleasant to linger at this humble, clean 
little place, to go no farther. Why should they hurry? 
After all, it was not to see his grandmother that she had come 
with Esteban. 

She caught at his hand, as he was rising to get the car. 
“Must wer” she whispered. ‘“Can’t we stay here awhile?” 

“There is still a long way to go over these winding roads, 
and the night comes early here in the valleys.” 

“What of that? What,” she murmured, “if it should 
overtake us here?”’ Languor was gaining upon her, a dreamy 
content. Nothing-mattered but to be with him, away from 
yesterdays and to-morrows. It was so, she thought, that a 
happy bride must feel—a bride who had married for love. 

But he rallied her in great amusement. “Who is the shy 
one now? You do not wish to see my home, then? You 
would like to turn and run away, like Nacio?” 

She pulled him down to murmur against his lips, “I want 
nothing but you—you! To have you hold me in your arms, 
keep ne—— 

He laughed tenderly. “I should not have given you the 
Yzarra,”’ he observed. “It is a man’s drink, too fiery for 
little unaccustomed heads of girls.” + 

She pushed him away and jumped to her feet, very angry. 
Was he too simple to understand—or did he prefer not to 
understand? Had he the impertinence to try to teach her, 
Emily Weldon, a lesson? 

She did not speak to him again for some time, but appar- 
ently he failed to notice her silence. As they neared his home 
his spirits soared higher and higher; he began to sing, half 
under his breath, those melancholy little songs with which 
primitive peoples express joy. Sometimes the words were 
unintelligible, but when they were in French, Emily was 
constrained to listen. One was about a bird which pined in 
the cage until it was released, and then pined for the cage 
again. Another was about a valley, such as the deep and 
narraw gave they were traversing, down which stream and 
road hurried together toward the distant plains and the 
cities: 
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“The valley of Andoce, oh, the long valley, © 
Three times it has broken my heart——’” 


sang Esteban; and added soberly, “That is a song for my 
grandmother. ‘Three times it has broken her heart, indeed, 
this valley—once when all her sons and grandsons together 
marched down it to the war, from which only three returned; 
once when they brought her the body of my brother which 
she was too angry to look at—but she has never laughed since; 
and once when they carried down to the churchyard my own 
little mother, whom she loved better than any child of her 
own, because she was small and delicate and rare, like you. 
But now,” he said—“now joy is coming to her up ‘the long 
valley’! 

Again compunction smote the girl. They were going too 
fast for her, these few hours together. She forgot to be angry 
with him, made him stop the car now and again so that they 
might listen awhile to the cowbells and sheep bells, to the 
Angelus from a steeple far below. How simple life was for 
these people, how pure and clean! A song of her own land 
ran through her head, in fragments: 


Watching the white mist stealing 
O’er valley and mead and town, 
Like children with violets playing—— 


Had she ever been a child playing with violets? She began 
to cry a little—why, she did not know. It could hardly be 
an exciting pastime, playing with violets. 

Esteban kissed the tears away as they fell, asking no ques- 
tions. Perhaps he attributed them to the Yzarra. 

The shadows were purpling when they came in sight of 
Esteban’s home, from below—a large timbered farmhouse of 
orange-toned plaster, stained with great age, a queer little 
turret at one corner, the inevitable high balcony facing the 
east—a remnant of the old sun worship. Above the arched 
doorway she made out a sort of defaced escutcheon. 

“Why, Esteban, is it a coat of arms?” 

He explained that every family which had provided an 
alcalde was entitled to such an escutcheon over the doorway; 
put that the alcalde might be the village blacksmith, the tailor, 
any man whom his neighbours elected at the yearly junta as 
suitable to fill the position. 
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‘We have had several alcaldes from our house—my father 
is alcalde now.” He added carelessly, ‘It is a nuisance for a 
busy man, but one does not refuse.” 

There was a woman’s figure visible in the arch of the door- 
way. 

“That will be Stancia, my brother’s widow,” remarked 
Esteban. ‘She always watches for me. I should tell you 
that there has been thought among the elders of our marrying. 
She is good with the ménage, a great help to my grandmother. 
It would be a pity for her to marry away from our family. 
But that, I believe, she will never do.” 

“Why not?” demanded Emily with a sudden stab of jeal- 
ousy. ‘Because she is in love with you?” 

“T think so,” he replied simply. “And she has tempted me 
—it is always tempting to be loved. But it seems more suit- 
able that she remain true to my brother’s memory.” 

The sentiment, thought Emily, was creditable, but a little 
hard on Stancia. Was the suttee idea a remnant of their 
Eastern origin? 

“Esteban,” she asked suddenly, “have many women— 
tempted you?” 

He shrugged. ‘Oh, yes; there are many strong, handsome 
girls here in our valleys. The Spanish are very beautiful, 
as you know; and in France—what a look they have out of 
the eye! Up alone with the sheep or out on the ocean, a man 
has time to think of women. But you take them in your 
arms, and what is there but the dream? You kiss them on the 
painted red lips, and even the dream is gone. One like an- 
other.” 

“But me, my dear? What did youfindinme?” This was 
a new Esteban here against his own background—rather a 
startling one. 

He turned and looked at her tenderly. ‘A need,” he said; 
“a need of help—little white butterfly buffeting the wind 
with its wings.” 

His insight chagrined her—she who had thought herself 
condescending to his simplicity. She caught at his arm. 
“Tt’s true, Esteban. I do need help. I’m so tired of— . 
buffeting the wind. Oh, holdme! Try to hold me if you can.” 
; os hand closed over hers. “T shall hold you,” he prom- 
ised. 


? 
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As they neared the house, he in turn asked a question—his 
first, yet it showed her that he knew far more of her affairs 
than she of his. 

“That lady whom you sometimes call Mamma was the 
wife of your father?” 

“Of course!”” Emily flushed a little. He had put it oddly. 

“And before that she was married to another man—who 
still lives?” 

“Yes”—fortunately enough, Emily thought, since that 
gentleman’s alimony formed a large part of their income. 

“We shall not speak of this to my grandmother,” he sug- 
gested quietly. ‘In all respects, Basques are not adaptable. 
There is no word in our language,”’ he added with his terrible 
simplicity, “for adultery.” 

They had reached the doorway, from which a young woman 
in a black mantilla stepped out to them. ‘You are late, 
Esteban. La madre has been long expecting you,” she said 
in a tone of reproof; but how her eyes smouldered as she looked 
at him! She turned to Emily with the light dying out, and 
said politely, ‘‘Enter, mademoiselle. You are welcome.” 

That night, alone in an enormous room with a high square 
bed in each of the four corners—fortunately there happened 
to be no other guests to share the Urruty hospitality at the 
moment—Emily tried to fix the impressions of the day on 
her memory. There was a curious mixture in her mind of 
peace with perturbation, strangeness with a blessed familiar- 
ity, as if she had come home—she who knew no home; as if 
this ancient hacienda in the hills, shelter to many generations 
of a people utterly foreign to her, were her shelter too, her 
stem house. Perhaps—and the thought thrilled while it 
startled her—it meant that this home of Esteban’s was to be 
the home of Urrutys yet to come who would be her children, 
her children’s children. 

She shook the thought away, tried to wake from it as from 
a nightmare. What was she dreaming off?—she, Emily 
Weldon, marrying into a family of peasants! Even Esteban, 
with his promise to hold her—or was it a threat?—could not 
make her commit such a folly as that. 

The efcheonda in which he took such pride had been disap- 
pointing on closer inspection. Picturesque, yes; but primi- 
tive to an appalling degree. The fine arch of the door led 
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into nothing more than a cobbled runway to the stable yard 
beyond, where manure was more than evident. There were 
horses stabled in the house itself, beneath the room where she 
lay. Opposite the stalls, they had entered a sort of hall or 
entrance chamber of great size, but without furniture. Farm 
implements and harness seemed to be stored there. Inside 
the door she had noticed a long row of high-peaked wooden 
sabots, like those warn by Stancia. who added her own to 
the rest. : 

“Here our people thresh grain and hold the harvest feasts,” 
Esteban told her. “A fine floor for the dance, eh, Stancia?” 
He put an affectionate arm about his sister-in-law, from which 
the young widow visibly shrank. ‘You should see this 
Stancia in the farandole! She used to be the prettiest dancer 
in the valleys. Ah, but you shall see her—at our wedding.” 
He seemed unconscious of cruelty, in his boyish happiness to 
have brought the woman he loved into the home he loved. 

From this bleak hall a flight of worn stone stairs led to 
chambers above, where Emily glimpsed something of the 
treasures that are often hidden in these old hill homes of a 
seafaring, pirate people. Tall armoires, rich with dim gold 
and red and blue; great carved chests, chairs of stamped 
Spanish leather, faded arras and soft-toned threadbare vel- 
vets against the plastered wall; intermingled with highly 
coloured lithographs of saints and martyrs. 

But Stancia, giving her barely time to make herself neat, 
hurried her down to the supper table. 

“La madre is waiting,” she said, as if it were sufficient 
explanation of any haste. 

The room into which Emily was led appeared to be a 
kitchen, a stone-flagged chamber of great size, with two large 
chimneys, in one of which she noted the anachronism of a 
modern iron cookstove. Vessels of brass and copper gleamed 
fitfully, festoons of dried peppers and garlic hung from the 
beams, a long narrow table was covered at one end with a 
red damask cloth, and about it people sat eating. 

But to Emily everything in the room was dwarfed in in- 
terest by the woman at the head of the table—not a large 
figure, but one of great dignity; white hair brushed straight 
up from a dark wrinkled face more Oriental than Spanish in 
type, with the flat features, high cheek bones, and serene im- 
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mobility of an ancient Buddha. Only the eyes were not old. 
They flashed with interest, vitality, surprising youth. With- 
out rising, she motioned Emily courteously to a seat at her 
right hand, beside Esteban, who stood awaiting her. S 

Opposite, his father also stood waiting, a soldierly-looking 
man with an empty sleeve pinned across his blouse, who 
bowed stiffly but with a shy quick smile for her, like Esteban’s. 
This was Pedro Urruty, who bore apparently no ill will to the 
mother who had deposed him in favour of his son as heir. 
Beside him sat the fat young wife from Béarn; and there were 
several children, all girls. At the far end of the table, beyond 
the damask cloth, were other men and women, who made no 
attempt to rise or to greet her, merely stared and swallowed 
and stared again. These were evidently farm labourers. 
There was no service of any sort. People helped themselves 
at will out of dishes on the table. Now and then the daugh- 
ter-in-law, Stancia, apparently the cook, replenished ‘these 
with food hot from the stove. 

It was a strangely patriarchal scene, impressive in its very 
simplicity. Emily felt as if she had stepped into the pages of 
the Old Testament. They spoke little to one another, and 
to her not at all; yet she felt no embarrassment, since they 
seemed to feel none. The business of the moment was ob- 
viously to eat. At the end of the meal, Stancia handed the 
matriarch a large vessel of pewter shaped like the pottery 
water cruches to be found anywhere in the South of France, 
with a handle and a spout. 

“Ttis the pourru. They drink the régalade in our honour!” 
whispered Esteban to Emily, evidently much pleased. It 
passed from hand to hand down the table. Each drinker 
lifted the vessel above his head and inclined it so that the 
liquid streamed into his mouth, without touching the spout 
with the lips. Emily gathered that this was a point of eti- 
quette rather than of sanitation, and was able by the time the 
pourru came to her hands to drink in the same manner, with- 
out spilling a drop. For the first time the old woman smiled. 

“This girl is quick. We shall make of her a good little 
Basquaise!” she remarked to Esteban; but she spoke in 
French, and Emily was evidently expected to hear. 

Then Pedro Urruty made a sign, and suddenly every man 
at the table sprang to his feet with a high wild shout, as 
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startling as a Confederate rebel yell or a Highland clan 
call. 
“Tt is the ivrazina, our battle cry,” explained Esteban, his 
eyes shining. ‘These men have fought with us.” He put 
his hand up in a brief military salute of acknowledgment. 

Emily was oddly moved by the little ceremony. So might 
a young lord of feudal days have been greeted by his vassals. 
She did not mind the frank category of questioning that 
followed; it seemed quite in keeping. 

What, inquired the old woman briefly, was the amount of 
her dot? Mr. Weldon, who knew his Europe, had fortu- 
nately been able to lay aside a modest sum for this purpose, 
which the amiable generosity of Suzanne had left so far un- 
impaired. Emily mentioned it. 

“Tt should buy you those meadows from the Etcheverray,” 
remarked the old woman casually to her grandson. And 
Mademoiselle was orphaned? In that case, who was em- 
powered to arrange her marriage? 

Emily explained that in America young women sometimes 
performed this service for themselves. The matriarch 
glanced at Esteban for corroboration. He nodded. “C'est 
Vhabitude, ma mere.” 

The Americans, remarked Madame Urruty, were still un 
peu sauvage, then? However, one had heard they were a 
virtuous people. And Mademoiselle’s religious faith? 

She seemed very little disturbed when Emily admitted that 
she had none in particular. 

“Eh, well, these things arrange themselves,” she com- 
mented indifferently. ‘That is an affair of the priests. A 
loving and obedient young wife—there should be little diffi- 
culty.” Sheshrugged. Perhaps Esteban had already hinted 
that his fiancée might prove adaptable. 

Then, somewhat to Emily’s dismay, the old woman had 
come to her and kissed her, ceremoniously but very kindly, 
oneach cheek. Pedro Urruty did likewise, followed by every- 
one at the table except the farm servants, who continued to 
stare and masticate. And so Emily, the beautiful Miss Wel- 
don of the fashion sheets, found herself accepted as the af- 
fianced bride of a Basque hill farmer, shut off behind the 
Pyrenees from the far-away, vague, unreal world she had left 
only that morning. 
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She lay there listening, quivering to the thought that she 
was at last under the same roof with her lover. Through open 
windows, a breath of the near-by snowfields stirred the heavy 
woollen curtains of the bed, mingled with a delicious fragrance 
from the beehives in the courtyard. Esteban had shown 
them to her, gay little houses painted in colours like flowers, 
his grandmother’s pride. 

“There are no such bees as the bees of our valley,” he said. 
“La madre’s hydromel is famous throughout the Basses- 
Pyrénées. You do not know hydromel? It is the honey 
wine; in England they call it mead.” 

She was aware, lying there, of many unaccustomed sounds; 
always the faint, far tinkle of herd bells, the whisper of rush- 
ing water; below her, in their stalls, the munching and moving 
of drowsy beasts. Presently voices from the next room be- 
came audible in the stillness—high voices of little girls, with 
now and then a deeper note. Apparently the family of Pedro 
Urruty were talking her over from their bed, chiefly in 
French for the benefit of the Béarnaise mother, though there 
were phrases of Spanish and Basque also—the household 
seemed to be trilingual. 

“But how white, Maman, how white her skin! And such 
little, little feet, like a princess. Silk stockings on them——-” 

“ And silk lingerie also; I have seen it when she crossed the 
knees.” 

“But certainly, that was easy,” mocked an older voice. 
“Crossing the knees! Fine behaviour for your princess, hein? 
Such a useful wife she will make in the house! Not only the 
feet are ridiculous but the whole person. What breasts, 
what hips! J/ ’y a rien du tout. Esteban would have done 
better to take Stancia, who is mad for him. Did you notice, 
my Pedro, how she could not keep from touching him at the 
table, the poor girl? What sort of children will this one bear 
him, I ask you—pygmies?”’ 

“Would you have her bear him—pigs?”’ It was the mas- 
culine murmur of Esteban’s father to the rescue. “True, 
there is less of her than of yourself, my angel, which is to be 
regretted; but, after all, it is livestock we select for the weight, 
rather than wives.” 

Emily smiled into her pillow. Evidently she had a strong 
ally in the elder Urruty. But, of course, the woman was 
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right. What was she doing in such a place? There must be 
only another day of it. 

She sighed and fell asleep at last; to be startled half awake 
by a hand trying her door, softly opening it. So her lover had 
been dreaming of her then, as she of him—needing her! 

“Esteban! You have come?” she whispered into the dark- 
ness. 

A woman’s voice replied dryly, “No, it is not Esteban. 
I bring the little déjeuner. La madre suggests that if made- 
moiselle would dress quickly——-_ We go to the mass early, 
since there is still hay to be stacked.” 


I 


Chagrined and resentful, Emily sipped the thick hot choco- 
late Stancia had brought her, spiced with cinnamon, and 
nibbled at a sweet cake which she wished had been a roll. 
Mass, at such an hour—or at any hour, for that matter! 

It was broad daylight when she was wakened at last by 
four eyes gazing fixedly at her, two belonging to a large dog 
and two to a very small girl. 

“Myself, I am Bette,” said the little girl, when she was 
sure of complete attention, “and this one is Nagarro. We 
have been left to guard you. We are doing so.” 

The rest of the household, it appeared, had gone to mass. 
She, being of a responsible nature, had been given the position 
of trust. 

“But Esteban?” asked Emily. ‘Where is he?” 

“Also at mass. La madre wished for his company.” 

Emily began to be thoroughly out of patience with this 
matriarchate. To be left, on her last day with Esteban, to 
the company of a child! The glamour of her adventure 
suddenly palled. An idea came to her of getting away with- 
out the necessity of farewells. She would take the automo- 
bile that had brought them and leave before the household 
returned—unless Esteban had already taken it. 

But no, the responsible Bette assured her, it waited under 
a shed, hidden away from the brood mares, which must not 
be frightened at this season. She, Bette, had no such ma- 
tronly fears; in fact, Esteban had promised to drive her in 
the automobile, if she succeeded in keeping mademoiselle well 
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amused during his absence. Therefore she had prepared 
quite a programme of entertainment. First they would in- 
spect the poultry yard, her especial charge; then by natural 
progression the pigsties and the dovecote; next the dairy, and 
the looms where the winter’s cloth was weaving. Was 
Mademoiselle a friend of bees? Otherwise they might resent 
intrusion. Mademoiselle was not? A pity! But at least 
she should see the children who had been born to Gathid 
recently under the brew house. 

“Who,” asked Emily, “is Gathid?” 

“Gathid? But she is as always the house cat, mademoi- 
selle! And surely of an age to know better. However, if 
they were kept a secret, la madre would not be able to have 
her children drowned as usual in the water butt.” Cats were, 
of course, creatures of the devil; and la madre felt that one 
Gathid was sufficient to represent the devil in any household. 

Here, thought Emily, was a people who took no chances— 
they went to mass, but they managed to keep also on neigh- 
bourly terms with the devil. On further consideration she 
decided to remain and see what Bette had to offer. She had 
never known any children except of the unnatural hotel 
variety; and there was something about this little future ma- 
triarch that caught her fancy, reminded her disarmingly of 
Esteban, in a smaller and fatter manifestation. 

She was almost sorry when they saw the household return- 
ing from mass; quite a cavalcade, the men riding mules or 
horses, the women in a large white-hooded tartane, all except 
the matriarch, a stately old figure in her voluminous black 
cape and thimble-shaped hat, who rode a tall, spirited horse, 
mounted sidewise on a Spanish saddle with a shelf for the 
feet. The other women had black scarfs over their heads, 
and Stancia carried a tall brass candlestick tied in cr€pe. 

“See, she has burned another candle for her husband, who 
is dead,” commented the informative Bette. “Tante Stancia 
is very devout. She will enter religion if Esteban does not 
marry her, perhaps.” 

Emily felt sudden pity for the woman Esteban did not love. 

He came to her, running like a boy. “To see you waiting 
so at the door of my house—what happiness! And you have 
made friends with the little sister. You have not been 
bored?” 
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“Not for a moment,” she said with truth. “But she has 
made me feel ignorant, Esteban, and singularly useless.” 

He smiled tenderly. “Ah, you will not feel useless long, 
my Emily! La madre will soon find something for you to do. 
There! You see?” 

“Esteban! Myson!’’ It was the matriarch’s stern voice 
calling. ‘Why do you two idle there? Do you forget the 
hay?” 

ae smote himself reproachfully on the brow and hurried 
away, calling out orders. 

This was rather more than Emily had bargained for. 

“Surely, madame,” she protested, “you do not work in your 
fields on Sunday?” 
, “Why not?” The old woman’s eyes twinkled. “They 
are good Catholic fields, blessed yearly with the embers of 
Saint Jean. And the rain, my child, is no respecter of holi- 
days—look where clouds gather about La Rhune.” She 
pointed toward the sombre peak that broods over the range to 
the west, and raised her voice: ‘‘ Vite, vite, Pedro, Bette, all 
of you! The rakes and make haste! We eat no more to-day 
until the hay is up.” 

There seemed nothing for Emily to do but follow down to 
the fields. The children made a great business of finding her 
sabots small enough, a wide hat to protect her beautiful white- 
ness. She asked for a rake as well. 

“But you, mademoiselle, who are still a guest? La madre 
will not expect it of you,” they protested, delighted neverthe- 
less. They led her in triumph to the meadows, where the 
entire household were at work, Esteban leading the others, 
directing, helping, everywhere at once, in a short peasant 
smock and a scarlet handkerchief tied over his head to keep 
the sweat out of hiseyes. He stared with pleasure at Emily’s 
appearance, but did not pause. 

“So you have learned already that in a Basque family 
every member is useful?” he cried as he passed. 

The matriarch, pitchfork in hand, was giving orders like a 
general on a battlefield; encouraging, speeding up her forces, 
herself setting a stout example, gray head bare to the sun, 
full black Sunday skirts turned up over a white starched petti- 
coat. Everybody was at it, women and children raking, 
piling up the carts, men staggering about like miniature hay- 
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stacks, invisible beneath the loads piled high on their shoul- 
ders, on forklike porte-foins. In the west new clouds rode the 
wind like great white galleons. 

“Vite, vite, my little ones!” came now and again the high 
carrying call of the matriarch. 

Emily had caught the contagion and worked with the rest, 
worked till blisters broke on her hands and her back ached 
furiously and her breath came hard. It was partly anger 
that spurred her; this old woman and the others, they should 
see that she was not so useless as she looked; that there was 
plenty of strength in her ridiculous body; that the sword, 
when it chooses, makes as good a bread knife as another. 
Meanwhile, she found this mad race with the elements more 
exciting than any sport she had tried. She heard herself 
singing. When she paused once to put the hair out of her 
eyes, she caught the matriarch’s amused glance. 

“Ca va,” said the old woman briefly. ‘We shall win.” 

Suddenly it was upon them, not with a few first drops of 
warning, but like a cloud-burst, a deluge, one of the terrible 
rainstorms of the Pyrenees. 

“We have done!” came a ringing shout from Esteban, 
and laughing joyously, he swung Emily up into his arms and 
ran with her to shelter under the pelting torrent. 

A fine fire roared in the kitchen, where Stancia, who alone 
had not gone to the haying, was putting food on the table; a 
soup savoury with herbs, fowls stuffed with choucroute, a salad 
of crisp cresses, omelettes blazing with rum. 

“And because you have been such good children——’ 
‘The matriarch smiled mysteriously, rising herself to fetch a 
large brass-bound ferrata of wood, beaded with cool moisture, 
from which she filled mugs for everyone at the table, children 
included. 

“Hydromel!” cried Esteban. “There is no better in the 
Pays Basque, in the world. Drink, my Emily! It is safer 
for woman heads than the Yzarra.” 

The girl thought she had never tasted food or drink so ex- 
quisite. What an art, if an unconscious art, they made of 
living! The cup in her hand was crude, but beaten out of 
‘silver so pure she could almost have bent it with her fingers. 
‘The great stone-flagged room shone with cleanliness, danced 
with firelight that turned brasses and coppers into molten 
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gold. Outside, the rain thundered down the steep slates of 
the roof, poured across the windows in cataracts. At this 
meal everybody talked and laughed together with new free- 
dom, even the labourers, relaxed by the consciousness of work 
well shared. Under the table, Esteban’s hand found hers. 

“You are content?” he whispered. 

She replied simply, “I have never been so happy in my 
life!” She spoke in English, but the old woman smiled at 
her as if she understood. 

“Certainly she understands—my grandmother understands 
any language she chooses! She was educated at the best 
convent in Spain. And to-day, my Emily, you have won her 
heart—you will see!”’ 

She beckoned Emily and the other women, later, to follow 
her upstairs; men were evidently not expected. She led them 
into a room furnished with one bed, a prie-dieu, a single chair 
—evidently her own Spartan chamber; but there were several 
armotres and chests against the walls, before one of which 
she stopped. She handed Stancia a key. ‘Open,’ she 
said. 

The young widow did so with evident reluctance. The 
contents made Emily catch her breath—linens like yellowed 
silk, laced and embroidered; lengths of uncut brocade and 
velvet, rolls of cobweb filet. 

“You like these things?” said the matriarch carelessly. 
“They are for you.” 

“For me?” 

At the girl’s flush of embarrassed surprise, the other put a 
kindly hand on her shoulder. “For little orphans who are 
poor and have, perhaps, no trousseau, the good God some- 
times provides. Lift out the rest, Stancia.” 

There were dresses made of beautiful materials in the ele- 
gance of many years past; décolleté, with court trains. ‘‘As 
you see, this is not the trousseau of a Basquaise,” remarked 
the matriarch. “It belonged to my first belle-fille—petite like 
you, and also of the world. Men of this house,” she added. 
“do not necessarily take wives out of their own valley. The 
Urruty range far afield.” 

Stancia continued stoically to lift treasures out of the chest 
for Emily’s inspection—smaill square-toed slippers, jewel 
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boxes, fans, plumes. At the bottom was a tray of little filmy 
garments, stiff with needlework—tiny dresses, jackets, petti- 
coats, bibs. The little girls clapped ecstatic hands. 

“For the bébé! Oh, see, mademoiselle! For the first 
bébé 1” 

Emily had gone quite pale and silent. She began to realize 
what she had done in deceiving Esteban, in deceiving this old 
woman who so trusted and honoured her. For the first time 
in her life, perhaps, she was ashamed. “Madame is too 
kind!” she muttered with stiff lips. “I can’t—it is not 
possible——”’ 

The matriarch took her hand reassuringly. “Your hesita- 
tion does you credit, my child. But remember, the gift is 
not from Esteban, your fiancé; nor from myself, a stranger, 
since these things are not mine to give. They come to you 
from Esteban’s mother, now with God, who thus provides 
for her little belle-fille a suitable trousseau.”’ 

There were rare tears in her eyes, tears suddenly in Emily’s 
throat. She remembered that the stern old Spartan had 
loved this daughter-in-law better than her own children, 
because she was small and delicate and rare, Esteban had 
said, like herself. 

Small and delicate and rare! Then what had she done in 
such a place, such a life as this? The answer was obvious: 
She had died of it! Died very young, at the birth of her sec- 
ond child, who was Esteban. 

Unreasoning panic overtook Emily, a reaction from the 
emotions of the day. She must get away at once, instantly, 
before it was too late. Too late? They could hardly force 
her to marry against her will—the matriarch—Esteban who 
had sworn to hold her? Nonsense! 

But she must make them angry enough not to want to 
keep her; so angry that Esteban would not be hurt. Despite 
her panic, it was still of importance that Esteban should not 
be hurt. She had meant to go quietly away without unde- 
ceiving them, so that they should know the truth gradually; 
but this trust, this generosity, had made such a course im- 
possible. There was more decency in the girl than she knew. 

She must give them a reason for not marrying Esteban; a 
reason that they could understand and accept. She could 
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hardly say to the man in his own house, “My dear fellow, I’d 
no more think of marrying a picturesque Basque peasant than 
I'd think of marrying a prosperous Greek bootblack!” 

For a moment the fact that she was not Catholic suggested 
a loophole of escape; but they had accepted this already with- 
out demur, expecting her to be adaptable. Suddenly the idea 
came. Divorce! That was the thing these people would not 
tolerate; laxity of the marriage laws. 

She said, not very steadily, “Perhaps, madame, I should . 
not accept your kindness, your hospitality, without making a 
confession. JI am not altogether what you think; not—a 
young girl.” 

Madame Urruty drew back. ‘‘You mean you have been 
married? You are a widow?” 

Emily’s hand went to her throat. It was harder than she 
had thought. ‘‘Not—exactly. My husband and I—are not 
together. In America”—she smiled rather desperately— 
“we have, as you perhaps know, the custom of divorce.” 

The old woman’s face stiffened. With a stern gesture she 
dismissed the others from the room. “Send me Esteban,” 
she said. 

They went reluctantly, Stancia with a queer backward 
look of triumph. 

“She will get him now,” flashed miserably across Emily’s 
mind. She heard him running up the stairs. He paused on 
the threshold, then came to her and took her hand in a strong 
clasp. 

“What is this, ma mére?”” His eyes were as stern as the 
old woman’s. ‘What are you saying to trouble our guest?” 

“How does it happen that we have such a guest?” de- 
manded the old woman in measured tones. “How does it 
happen that my son’s son brings into our house a woman who 
is wife to another man?” 

“Divorced wife,” corrected Emily faintly. 

“How have you dared?” said the old woman, as if she had 
not spoken. 

Emily made a final effort. “He did not know—he never 
asked. Oh, let me go!” she sobbed, and jerked her hand from 
Esteban’s. 

She heard him following as she ran along the corridor. He 
overtook her, seized her shoulder roughly, jerked her about to 
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face him. “This—this is not true?’? She could not speak 
for sobbing, but she saw the blazing anger die gradually out 
of his face. “No, it is not true,” he answered himself. “It 
is to my grandmother you have lied. But why? Because 
you do not wish to marry me?” Emily nodded helplessly. 
“So the test was too great,’ he muttered, still to himself. 
“Or perhaps you never wished to marry me?”’ 

Emily could only shake her head. 

“But why?” he repeated again. “Why have you done 
this to me? You love me?” 

She found her voice at last. ‘‘Oh, my dear, can’t you see 
—can’t you see how absurd it was to expect a woman like me 
to live such a life as this—a life that killed your own mother?”’ 
Esteban winced. ‘Oh, I did not wish to say that! But 
think of me, me, Emily Weldon, living among the cattle, 
hoeing the fields, handling—handling manure, for all I know! 
There’s enough of it about.” She laughed hysterically. 
“T’m not a woman like your grandmother or Stancia—I’m a 
lady!” 

“What,” he asked oddly, “is a lady?” 

She laughed again. “‘Yousee? You don’t even know the 
difference! Should I have to cook meals for the farmhands? 
Why, I’ve never done a useful thing in my life, and never shall. 
It’s impossible, ridiculous! Girls like me are brought up to 
be useless. We must marry rich men, my dear—rich, can 
you understand? As my world counts riches, not as a peasant 
does, who prides himself on how many cows he keeps,'or pigs! 
Motor cars, country houses, yachts—my own or other people’s 
—those things are necessities to me——” 

“More than love?” he interrupted. 

“T’m not fool enough to expect everything at once. But 
love is so cheap! You can find that as you need it, Este- 
ban... . Oh, don’t!” Youjre hurting me!” 

He thought she meant the hand on her shoulder, and took 
it away; but she meant his eyes. ‘‘Yes’’—he had to moisten 
his lips to speak—‘“‘I suppose I have been—ridiculous.” 

“No, no, not you!””? She had been crueller in her hysteria 
than necessary. “I don’t mean that our love is cheap! 
Listen, my dearest; I came away with you as the price of it 
—that’s not cheap! I wanted to make some little sacrifice 
to it, to give—what I could. Oh, don’t you see, to give you 
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something you might keep always, that has nothing to do 
with marriage? You would not understand, you were too 
simple. This patriarchal, pastoral, humble sort of life—I am 
not fitted for that sort of thing. It—it is too realfor me! I 
am not good enough, perhaps a 

Her voice trailed away before the weariness in his eyes, the 
sudden disillusionment. She had accomplished her purpose 
only too well. 

“No,” he said after a moment. ‘“‘I see you are not good 
enough.” And he went heavily away. 

Presently, lying face downward on her bed, she ceased to 
sob and began to listen for him. He would return, of course; 
they could not part like this! The rain had passed as sud- 
denly as it came, and released fragrance from the contented 
earth blew in across her fevered thoughts, soothing, suggest- 
ing. The light that presaged dusk was mystically clear and 
serene. From without came homely sounds which are the 
same in any language—lowing of cows, the call of the child 
Bette to her chickens. 
| Emily’s own words were in her ears. Yes, this life was real; 
the life of human beings on the earth since Adam. All that 
had gone before was empty, anxious dreaming. Why go 
back to it? There was nothing worth going back to. Some- 
thing had happened to Emily. She was no longer a lady; 
only a woman, waiting—Esteban’s woman. When he re- 
turned to her, she would know better how to make her little 
sacrifice to love. But he did not return. 

“Then I must go to him,” she said aloud. Had she been 
mad—was she mad now? Who cared? She knew suddenly 
that no price was too high to pay for this sense of belonging 
to life, this hold on reality; even the price of marriage, of 
personal extinction. 

She dried her eyes and dabbed powder over her face. With 
a little laugh, in a magnificent gesture of renunciation she 
flung her powder puff out to the birds and bees. It was then 
that she saw Esteban going down toward the woods, still 
moving heavily, with bowed head, but not alone. His arm 
was about the waist of the sister-in-law, who no longer shrank 
from it. She leaned against him as they walked, turning up 
to his a face eager with tenderness. Stancia, whose love had 
tempted him; Stancia the comforter 
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“So be it,” said the girl; and something within her, some 
mene thing that had come into her heart with Esteban was 
glad. 

The details of her return to Biarritz were always vague to 
Emily. At the village where she had lunched with Esteban 
a motor lorry of tourists had paused for refreshment. She left 
the rented automobile—fortunately, her rather odd education 
had included the driving of other people’s cars—for Esteban 
to find when he followed her, and went on with the tourists. 

“Sure, lady—always room for a pretty girl!” This friendly 
gallantry, in the accents of her native land, stayed in her 
mind, together with the steady pounding of the lorry, mile 
after mile, as she listened backward, listened despairingly, for 
Esteban to follow. 

It was late at night when she reached the hotel and found 
in the drawing room of the suite she shared with her step- 
mother a little entertainment going on, over a bottle of 
champagne. Monsieur Duval, Suzanne explained in some 
embarrassment, had stopped for a moment merely to discuss 
certain plans for the next day. . 

“Plans,” suggested Emily grimly, “for our departure 
to-morrow?” And Suzanne, with a scared glance at her 
stepdaughter’s face, had agreed that this was so. 

The departure had not been immediate, of course; there 
were boxes to pack, arrangements to effect; but on an evening 
some days later Emily stood alone on the terrace, looking for 
the last time over the Bay of Biscay, exquisite under the moon 
she had shared with Esteban—the light of the dead, as 
Basques call it. 

It was all to begin over again, the old aimless wandering, 
the search for something which perhaps did not exist—her 
place in life—something to take the place of love. 

As she gazed, a boat as graceful as a cat slipped out into 
the moonmist toward the open sea. It was a boat she had 
noted once in the lower town, the last of the smart steam 
yachts to leave after the Biarritz season. 

““Ah!”? murmured the voice of the director at her elbow. 
“Mademoiselle is admiring the Gathid off for America again. 
One heard that she had been put into commission for a 
honeymoon. Romantic, n’est-ce pas? Mademoiselle would 
perhaps like to be on that pretty boat?” 
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“Not,” she replied listlessly, “if it is going to America.” 
Then the name struck her, brought a sharp picture of a little 
fat girl with kittens in her arms. ‘The Gathid—but that is a 
Basque name!”’ 

“Assuredly. And a Basque boat,” assented the director 
pleasantly. “Built fora man who knows boats—the young 
Urruty.” 

“Urruty ”? Emily put a hand to her throat. 

“But yes, the pelota player, a great sportsman—you have 
doubtless heard of him? Ah, I recall that mademoiselle was 
asking me about a family of that name some time since. I 
should have remembered to tell you of Esteban. But he is 
so rarely here. Often one finds surprising wealth among 
these people; but this one appears to have outdone himself— 
a gold mine, I think, or perhaps an oil well. Something fabu- 
lous‘of the sort, in the Americas. And how unspoiled, how 
filial! Always returning at this season because of the haying, 
to help with the work of the farm! A charming gesture, is 
it not? No wonder our young ladies and their mammas ex- 
cite themselves over his visits. And now it is too late; there 
has been a marriage, one hears—a family marriage. Such a 
pity,’ he murmured gently, “that mademoiselle herself could 
not have made the acquaintance of this delightful fellow. 
But what have you? - What is the matter here?” 

For Emily had begun to laugh; laughed and laughed and 
could not stop, though she dug her nails.into her palms, 
stuck a handkerchief into her mouth and bit-it; laughed until 
Monsieur Duval in some alarm ran to get her a glass of eau- 
de-vie—which appeared in due time upon the bill, with a 
franc charged extra for service. 





~ CANE RIVER 
By LYLE SAXON 
From Dial 


USIE was not a native of Cane River country. She 
came here with an old woman called Aunt Dicey, from 
somewhere down Bayou Lafourche way, from southwest 
Louisiana. She was a bad one, always—a wild nigger girl 
with short hair that she combed straight out; and she wore 
nutmegs on a string around her neck, to ward off evil spirits. 
She was skinny and ugly; perhaps it was her very ugliness 
that filled the black men with unrest as she went flaunting by. 
An untamed savage, that’s what she was. ‘Trick-nigger” 
they called her—little old Susie with her scrawny arms, her 
rolling eyes, and her barbarous ways. Why, you could hear 
her laughing as she went traipsing through the fields, half a 
mile away. “Dat’s dat Susie,” folks would say, as they 
heard thesshrill scream of her laughter coming across Cane 
River at night. ‘“Dat’s a crazy chile!” 

She and Aunt Dicey lived in a tumble-down cabin, not far 
from the African Baptist Church, and Aunt Dicey washed 
clothes two days of each week, for the white folks at Yucca 
Plantation. She madea little garden, too, and kept chickens. 
She got along with everybody. 

But that Susie! Oh, she was a bad one. First one boy, 
and then another: that long black boy of Papa Chawlie’s, 
and the mulatto son of Ambrose Jenks—and even Babe 
Johnson, bandy-legged and undersized. But Susie favoured 
Big Brown. He was six feet tall, and his profile was like that 
of Ethiopians in Egyptian carvings. And Big Brown had a 
way with women. Not that he was the marrying kind. He 
wasn’t. He had learned city ways when he spent a year at 
Angola, the State Penitentiary, for shooting another Negro 
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one Christmas night . . . just shooting for nothing, 
being drunk and in a good humour. 

Well, there’s no stigma attached to the penitentiary, on 
Cane River. Many of the black boys have been in for a 
year or two, for bigamy, or a shooting scrape, or for some 
‘other minor offence like that—and it is rather like sending a 
boy off to college. Lord! Some of.them are proud of it 
when they come back to the plantation again. Or, at least, 
Big Brown was that way. He came back to Cane River 
when Susie was fourteen, when her popularity was at its 
height. There was little Babe Johnson, for instance. She 
flouted him with her wild antics and her monkey-shines. 
But Babe followed her, and used to slip up to Aunt Dicey’s 
cabin on summer nights, carrying a big watermelon for her, 
on his shoulder. And Susie would eat it, there on the gallery, 
spitting out the seeds at him and making fun at him. 

Then Big Brown came slouching up. He would take her to 
church, or to picnics, or fish-fries. She would come running. 
Aunt Dicey hated Brown, and tried to make Susie behave her- 
self. But Lord! That Susie! Might as well try to make 
the sun stand still. 

When trouble began to brew, well—Big Brown went off 
somewhere into the hills, and Susie was left alone with Aunt 
Dicey in the cabin on the river bank. 

“T tol’ yer so! I tol’ yer so!” Aunt Dicey said over and 
over, as she sat rocking her ample body back and forth. 
But Susie, misshapen and ugly, would stand looking out of 
the door, to where the big red moon hung low in the sky over 
Cane River. Sometimes she would be racked with great 
sobs that shook her thin body. At other times she would 
laugh shrilly and say: “I don’ keer! I don’ keer!” 

A month before the baby was born she married Babe 
Johnson. For Babe loved her, and that was the only way he 
could get her. Susie didn’t love him and didn’t want to 
marry him; but Aunt Dicey begged and argued, and talked 
of the disgrace, and of “‘gettin’ read out in chu’ch’’—a terrible 
punishment in the old woman’s eyes—and Susie gave in. 

That sort of thing happens oftener than one would suppose, 
on Cane River where we plantation Negroes know less of 
white folks’ conventions than other Negroes do. Here, 
you do what you want to do—and usually, that’s the end of 
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it, Babe had his dreams, doubtless. This bad start—well, 
they would get past it and Susie would make him a good 
wife. And he would have her all to himself then—Susie, 
who turned the heads of all the nigger men, ugly old Susie, 
with her woolly hair, that she disdained to straighten with 
“ointment” as the other girls did, but which she wore stand- 
ing on end, like a savage woman—Susie, with her skinny, 
misshapen body, and her big bare black feet, with charms 
dangling on dirty strings around her ankles. 

So they were married, the baby was born, and they lived 
in a new cabin that Mr. Guy built for them not far from 
Aunt Dicey’s. For Babe was a favourite with Mr. Guy, 
who considered him the best field hand that he had. Oh, 
yes, Babe stood well with the white folks at Yucca Planta- 
tion, and they thought that Susie ought to thank her lucky 
stars that she had found a man who was willing to provide for 
her, who would buy her sleazy pink dresses, and plenty of 
cheap white lace to sew on them, or would let her buy red 
bandanna handkerchiefs to sew together into dresses, Cane 
River style. 

Now Mr. Guy was not entirely pleased with Babe’s mar- 
riage, because he liked Babe and considered him a fine boy. 
Even if he was slow in his work, his slowness was methodical; 
if Babe set out to do a thing he finished it. But Susie! Just 
one step from actual madness, with her monkey-motions 
and her ape-like chatterings. The mentality of a child of 
five. And who would have guessed that quiet, stolid Babe 
would be taken in by one of these trick-niggers! But the 
white man could never realize that the girl’s very savagery 
was more provocative than the charms of those negresses 
who had taken on a veneer of civilization from the white 
folks. Just one bold side glance from Susie would send 
the black boys nudging and guffawing, as she swaggered 
barefoot down the dusty lane, a watermelon balanced on her 
head, singing as she went. 

Mr. Guy’s hard-and-fast code was: “Make your Negroes 
work; make them respectful; try to treat them fair—but 
hands off in affairs among themselves, for these private 
things do not concern you.” Mr. Guy felt that he did not 
understand his own race any too well, and there were things 
about Negroes that were beyond him—although he had been 
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born on a plantation, and there had been Negroes around 
him all his life. The black folks liked Mr. Guy. He didn’t 
“meddle them, ”? as so many of the white planters did. That 
was the reason Mr. Guy never had labour troubles, and why 
there was never a vacant cabin on Yucca Plantation. And, 
as he always tried to play fair with them, he made no com- 
ment when Babe threw himself away on Susie. He told 
Babe that he could take that new cabin on the river bank, 
next door to Aunt Dicey’s, near the lane that led to the 
church—a cabin built under a big Chinaberry tree, just 
across the river from the plantation store. 

Babe and Susie got along fine for a while. The loiterers 
could hear her laughing in the evenings. For it was upon 
the store gallery that the black men gathered at night, 
loafing and “‘visitin’”’ together; the deserted building, tight- 
barred and dark, was their nightly meeting place, it was their 
club, their refuge from hot cabins full of squalling black 
children. 

“Susie done quiet down,” said Papa Chawlie one night as 
they sat looking across the placid water to the light that 
glimmered in Babe’s cabin. 

“Babe’s done bought him a ’cawdeen,” commented a 
shapeless black shadow at his elbow. 

An accordion, he meant. That was nice, too, because 
Susie could play upon the mouth organ, and they heard her 
often, playing “blues” through the summer night. It was 
wrong, of course, because folks that belong to the church 
have no business playing the blues. It’s ungodly. After 
you are baptized, you must give up your sinful ways, and 
play and. sing hymn tunes, or spirituals, or “ballots,” or 

“jump-up” songs about folks in the Bible. Some of them 
are lively enough. There’s that one beginning: 


Delilah wuz a woman, fine an’ fair, 
Pleasant-lookin’ wid her coal-black hair . . . 
That was a grand one, with its surging refrain: 
Oh, if I wuz Sampson, I’d pull dat buildin’ down! 
Law! But that Susie! No ballot tunes and jump-up songs 


for her. 


I got a gal, so lean an’ so tall, 
Her big mouf flops open like a red parasol! 
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Susie would shout shrilly, all thirty verses, some of them 
filthy, and Babe’s accordion would accompany her, with its 
irresponsible whine. Sometimes, Babe would sing, too, 
tunes he had learned in lumber camps long ago: 


“Oh, I got forty dollars, an’ I got it fo’ to spen’, 
Ti de wimmin don’ wan’ it, gonna give it to de men!”’ 


That was all of it, two lilting lines, ending in a wail. Susie 
liked that one and would join in with a wild shriek on the 
mouth organ. 

But the happiness was after all only transient, for Big 
Brown came back. Hecame slouching up to the store gallery 
one night, just as though he had never been away at all, and 
had never heard of Susie or the other girls. 

““Who’s dat singin’ de blues, ovah de rivah?” he asked Papa 
Chawlie, and the old man answered: “Yo’ know widdout 
my tellin’ yo’, Big Brown, dat’s Susie singin’.” ° 

Brown said “Huh!” That was all, but the men on the 
gallery knew that his return meant unhappiness for Babe, 
and they were sorry, for they liked him. 

And so it turned out, for Susie welcomed Big Brown with 
open arms. Not before Babe, of course, for Brown chose 
times when Babe was absent in the cotton fields; but he 
came to the cabin, and Aunt Dicey saw him go. She went 
down, herself, later, to remonstrate with Susie. But Susie 
just laughed and rolled her eyes. Oh, she was a bad one; no 
mistaking that. 

It wasn’t long before Babe knew, for gossip spreads rapidly. 

Well, on Cane River the proper thing to do, of you can no 
longer ignore your wife’s misdemeanours with another man, 
is to pick a quarrel with him on some pretext, beat him, or 
kill him, as you can, and then the affair is settled. And pre- 
texts are always easy to find. So Babe brushed against Big 
Brown, a little too roughly, one noon on the store gallery, 
and the fight ensued. But, of course, Big Brown had it all 
his own way. He beat Babe as one would beat a mad dog, 
and finally grabbed him by the shoulders and pounded his 
head against a roll of barbed wire that lay there by the cotton 
scales. Mr. Guy, hearing the scuffling, came out to see what 
it was all about, and he was so angry to see such brutality 
that he picked up a club and gave Brown a crack over the 
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head that would have killed a man whose skull was thin- 
ner. 

But Brown bore Mr. Guy no grudge. Mr. Guy had his 
conventions, too, and both Babe and Brown knew that it 
was not the thing to fight on the store gallery. After a time, 
some men took Babe home in a rowboat, and Susie tied up his 
head with a white cloth, soaked in turpentine, the only 
antiseptic that was handy. Brown got his senses back, after 
a while, and staggered off to the cabin where he lived, down 
the lane that led to the gin. 

The fight was over, and after that, when Babe and Brown 
passed in the road, they spoke as before: 

“Howdy, Big Brown!” 

“How "bout yo’, Babe?” 

That was all. And not long after, Brown began slipping 
to Babe’s cabin again, in the daytime, when Babe was plough- 
ing out in Mr. Guy’s field. And Babe knew it, and, before 
long, Susie knew that Babe knew it. 

But Susie didn’t care. She was a bad one. Reckless, 
too, and laughing out in her sleep at night, like a crazy 
woman, until the sound waked Babe, and he would lie there 
in the moonlight that came in through the open door, and 
curse his weak body. . . . Oh, yes, Susie was a bad one, 
right enough, but Babe loved her. That was what hurt. 
For Babe knew that Big Brown didn’t love her. He would 
lie awake until the moon set and the gray mists hung low 
over the water; and he could hear the first roosters crowing, 
as they came fluttering down from the fig trees by Aunt 
Dicey’s cabin. Then, sleepless, he would rise and wake Susie 
to make the coffee before he put on his overalls and hat, and 
went out to his day of ploughing. 

It was hard to find a way to get at Brown. For he wasn’t 
employed on Yucca Plantation. He just lived there, as a 
good many others did. He was a trapper, that was why he 
went away into the hills and remained for days at a time. 
Sometimes, though, he made shorter trips, into the swamps 
a few miles back from the river bank. Bad places, those 
' swamps, with their snakes and fevers; but Brown trapped 
*possums and coons and skunks and even foxes there; and 
he sold the pelts. Sometimes he would be gone for a week, 
and would come back with a pile of hides that he sold to a 
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man who came from New Orleans, once a month or so, to Mr. 
Guy’s store. The man always paid in cash for the pelts, and 
so Brown had, nearly always, some money in hand—not 
commissary checks, like the rest of us, to carry us over the 
periods of depression between the times when we sell our cot- 
ton, and, for a few weeks, have money to throw away with 
both hands. 

Once Brown gave a string of beads to Susie, red beads 
unlike anything ever seen on Cane River before. The man 
who bought the pelts, brought them from New Orleans to 
Big Brown, in exchange for a particularly fine skin. And 
Susie flaunted those beads, although half a dozen Negroes 
had seen Brown get them from the white man. Oh, yes, 
Susie was a bad one. In spite of Aunt Dicey’s prominence 
in the African Baptist Church, the members took a stand, 
and had Susie ‘‘read out.” 

That is supreme disgrace—and on Cane River, it means 
that you are barred, not only from the church itself, but from 
all church activities and festivities—and these festivities of 
church folks are the only entertainments we have. But 
Susie just flounced and said she didn’t care. On Sunday, 
she sat on the gallery before her cabin, wearing the red beads, 
and with the baby on her knee—Big Brown’s baby—and 
played on her mouth organ. Played the blues, mind you, 
over and over, while people were passing on the way to church. 
Aunt Dicey shuddered and thought of the red hell Susie was 
going to. 

And Babe brooded. Day by day, he grew more morose, 
more silent. Finally, even Susie, old foolish Susie, noticed it. 

“W-what yo’ studyin’ bout, Babe?” she asked him, once, 
with something like fear in her voice. 

“T’m studyin’ bout Sunday,” he answered. Only that. 
It might mean anything, but Susie asked no more. He had 
never asked her why she had stopped attending church, and 
why she had suddenly lost her old passion for shouting and 
singing hymns on Sunday morning. 

It was just at this time that Big Brown ordered the bear 
trap from Mr. Guy—a brutal-looking steel trap, a trap so 
large that it came in a crate all by itself. For, back in the 
hills, miles away, where Big Brown rode, beyond the scarey 
woods that were full of malaria mosquitoes and bullfrogs 


« 
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and cottonmouth moccasins, he had come across bear 
tracks. And a-bearskin, nowadays, was not to be despised. 
There were cubs, too. Brown had seen their tracks in the 
soft mud by a spring. Yes, God only knows what lies in 
those remote hills beyond the swamp, where no one lives and 
few go, and where buzzards breed in caves on barren hillsides. 
““Carencro Roost” one hill is called—and from the Cane River 
valley, on clear days, you can see the buzzards circling high 
in the air, above its summit. But the buzzard hill seems 
as remote as the moon, although it is hardly more than ten 
miles away, through the swamp. On Cane River we do not 
wander too far away from the watercourse. The barren 
hills and swamps are not forus. We prefer to gather together 
in groups, where we can have our churches, and our social 
life, and where our work is waiting for us. No, the hills and 
swamps are not for plantation Negroes, except, of course, 
for those bold and reckless spirits like Big Brown. It was 
along the dimly marked trail to Carencro Roost that Brown 
toted the bear trap, slung over the back of a white pack 
mule he had borrowed from Papa Chawlie. 

From the field, Babe saw him go, and bowed his head over 
the plough: “Git up, mule!” he said to the beast that stood 
with drooping head in the simmering sun of August. 

That night Babe asked Mr. Guy’s permission to get Papa 
Chawlie to substitute for him in the field, while he went to 
town, twenty miles away. 

“Business?” Mr. Guy smiled quizzically, and almost asked 
a question, but, remembering the Cane River code, merely 
nodded assent. Better let him go now, and get it over with— 
whatever it was—for next month would be cotton-picking 
time, and Babe couldn’t be spared then, as he was a valuable 
man at the gin. However, Mr. Guy did say that he hoped 
Babe wouldn’t be gone long. The code permitted so much, 
at least. Babe couldn’t promise exactly. It might be a 
week before he got back—he had important business to at- 
tend to. 

Now, everybody knew that Babe had no business in town, 
unless it was “legal business’—and that meant only one 
thing. So, in the evening speculation was rife, there on the 
store gallery; language was guarded, but the word “divo’ce” 
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was bandied about. It was after nine o’clock, almost time 
to go, when Papa Chawlie said, suddenly: 

“Fo’ Gawd! Look at ’er, an’ lissen at ’er!”’ 

For Susie, brazen-faced Susie, was sitting on the gallery of 
her cabin, sitting there in plain view, with Big Brown lolling 
on the floor beside her; and she was playing for him upon 
the mouth organ, playing the blues. Across the narrow river, 
the wailing strains came, whining with slow, suggestive un- 
dulation. 

The watchers in the dark said no more than “Ump!” or 
“Aie-Yie!” those two expressions into which the Negro can 
pack all human emotions, scorn, love, or mere lazy comment. 
After a time, they saw the two forms silhouetted in the cabin 
doorway, against the light of the smoky oil lamp. And, 
presently, the light went out. 

Then, the men on the store gallery yawned, and said good- 
night to each other; and mounting their sleepy horses, rode 
slowly down the moonlit road, toward their cabins, dotted 
along the river bank. Yes, surely, Babe was justified in 
getting a divorce from that woman. She was just a low-down 
trick-nigger. No mistaking that. 

But Babe was not, as they thought, riding toward town. 
As soon as he was out of sight of the store, he stopped the old 
calico pony and looked to the right and to the left. Then 
he turned the animal’s head into the cotton rows and kept 
on through the field. Nobody was ploughing to-day, and 
there was no cabin from which the spying eyes of a woman 
could see him. Presently, he drew rein at the place where 
the cotton rows met the woodland. And again he looked 
about. Only the field, simmering in the sun, and the cool 
shadows of the moss-covered trees before him. He sighed. 
Then he clucked his tongue, and the thin pony began to go 
forward into the woods: ‘‘Git up, hoss!” he said. 

For hours he rode, the horse picking its way through the 
brush, avoiding depressions and fallen logs. By looking at 
the westering sun, Babe was able to make the wide circle he 
intended. At twilight, he had reached a point some eight 
miles back of his own cabin, and in the heart of the swamp. 
It was too late to go farther, so he dismounted and unsaddled 
his horse, tying him with a rope so the animal could graze. 
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From a sack tied to the saddle, Babe took a can of sausage, 
which he opened. Heateslowly. Then he lay down under a 
tree, watching the rising moon, and slapping at mosquitoes 
that whined over him—great black swamp mosquitoes, that 
settled on his face and hands like a veil and remained there 
until brushed off, dead. Finally, he put his bandanna hand- 
kerchief over his face, slipped his hands into his pockets, and 
lay on his back, looking at the moon through the red cloth. 
At last he slept. 

At the first streaks of dawn, he was on horseback again. This 
time he rode forward, into the swamp, looking carefully to 
right and left. Twice he changed his course. Finally, he 
found the trail for which he was looking—the tracks of two 
horses. This was the way that Big Brown had taken the 
afternoon before. Yes, surely, for farther along, in a marshy 
place, Babe found both trails, one going into the hills, one 
returning. Babe rode carefully now, watching the ground 
intently, looking for something. It was nearly ten o’clock 
before he found the place where Brown had dismounted and 
left his horses. 

Before him rose a steep hill, thickly wooded, and full of 
little ravines, depressions which had washed out in the tropical 
storms of bygone years and which were now full of a dense 
undergrowth. Half an hour later, he found the trap, buried 
in leaves and soft earth, near the mouth of a cave in the hill- 
side. It lay in a gully, a narrow place, approachable from 
only one side. The bait had been partially eaten by a 
*possum or a skunk, or some other small animal, too light to 
spring the heavy trap. 

Babe examined it carefully. Certainly, it was strong 
enough to break the leg of a horse—or man. He worked 
there for an hour before he succeeded in accomplishing his 
purpose; but, when he had finished, the trap was covered with 
a light layer of earth and rotting leaves, and was fully ten 
yards nearer the outer end of the gully, directly in the path. 

Then he went back to his horse, tethered in the woods, and 
rode off. He hid the old pony in a thicket, a mile away—no 
use to be betrayed by the whinnying of an animal—and crept 
back on foot, to a point not far from the trail which he 
knew Big Brown would follow. There Babe waited, listen- 
ing, and watching the sun which shone straight down. 
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Hours passed. The sun drew in and heavy clouds banked 
up in the south. Big raindrops came pattering down on the 
leaves. In the thicket, Babe smiled. All the better; no 
chance, now, for anyone to see the tracks he had made. It 
seemed as though nature were working with him, for if this 
downpour had come yesterday, it would have been impossi- 
ble for him to find the trap. He was wet through, as he sat 
there under the leaves. Toward twilight, the sky cleared 
and swarms of mosquitoes whined about him. 

He began to wonder why Big Brown didn’t come—and 
then, as his slow mind turned to possible reasons, he hung his 
head with shame. And the night closed around him. Some- 
times he dozed; sometimes he sat motionless for hours, staring 
straight into the darkness; sometimes he swayed back and 
forth, as Aunt Dicey had done in the cabin. He slept a 
little, too, lightly like an animal; waking at the slightest 
noise, only to stretch his body and doze again.” By sun-up, 
he was alert, lying motionless in the wet brush, looking out 
through a tangle of wild grapevines. 

It was nearly nine o’clock, he reckoned by the sun, when 
Big Brown passed on horseback, singing as he rode, singing 
Babe’s own song: 


“Oh, I got forty dollars an’ I got it fo’ to spen’, 
If de wimmin don’ wan’ it, gonna give it to de men 


yp? 

Babe heard it die away, and, peering out, saw Brown get 
down from his horse and tie the animal to a branch. Then 
the big fellow disappeared into the woods, going toward the 
ravine. 

A minute later Babe heard a sharp snap and a wild cry. 
After a time—a great while, it seemed—he heard calls for 
help. At first they were sharp and frantic, then slower; 
finally they ceased. 

It was a long way back to his horse, but Babe reached him 
after nightfall. From the bundle tied to the saddle, he 
brought out another can of sausage, ate hungrily, and when 
he had finished, drank from a spring, like an animal, lying 
flat on the ground. He brought his horse to the water and 
saw him drink, then tethered him where there was green, 
tender grass. That night Babe slept. 

Shortly after daylight he crawled back to the hilltop. 
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Brown’s horse, tied to a branch, was whinnying and pawing 
the ground. 

Hum! He’d have to do something about that old white 
horse. Couldn’t let it stay tied there. The poor thing 
would starve. Must be mighty thirsty right now, too. An- 
other thing. Suppose someone should happen to come rid- 
ing by and see that horse, and investigate. 

Babe took the bridle from its head, and gave the beast a 
smart rap with a stick. He stood watching as the horse 
went blundering into the brush, stopping half a hundred 
yards away to grasp greedily at the dewy grass. Babe fol- 
lowed it for half a mile or more, driving it farther and farther 
into the woods. He threw clods of earth at it, and the horse 
began to run, jingling the iron rings fastened to the saddle. 

That afternoon Babe dozed by the spring, near his calico 
pony as it munched the grass. It was pleasant by the 
spring. Little birds came down to drink, and if you lay 
quiet, they came quite close. 

When he crept to the gully next morning, he saw long 
streams of red ants in the grass, going toward the trap. 

The day was unbearably hot. Babe fanned himself with a 
bunch of dried grass, and dozed, and woke again to fight the 
mosquitoes and gnats. In the afternoon, he followed the 
stream that ran from the spring, until he reached a place 
where there was a bed of white sand. Here, he undressed 
and lay in the water that did not cover him. However, the 
sand was soft, and with a little labour, he was able to scoop 
out a depression big enough to fit his body; and he lay there 
for more than an hour, watching the leaves that drifted by in 
the slow-moving current: long green leaves that were like 
little snakes; round red berries, like Susie’s red beads. 


That day was hot on Cane River, too. Mr. Guy had given 
notice that two full hours’ rest be given the men and mules at 
midday, instead of one, as usual, and it was nearly three 
o’clock in the afternoon before the plantation bell rang for 
the hands to go back to the fields. 

Aunt Dicey, having come home in a flat-bottomed rowboat 
from the store, carrying a piece of salt meat in an old meal 
sack, turned in at the gate of Babe’s cabin, deciding suddenly 
that she would stop and talk to Susie. Lately, she had given 
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the girl a wide berth. But to-day, curiosity overcame dis- 
taste. She found Susie sitting listlessly beside the table, 
the baby in her lap. She looked—as the old woman said 
afterward—as though she were listening to some sound from 
a distance. 

“What ails yo’, Susie?” said Aunt Dicey, helping herself to 
a gourdful of water from the pail on a shelf inside the door. 
“Is yo’ worried becuz Babe ain’t come back?” 

The black girl shook her head, and the red beads clicked 
against a blue dish. The old woman bridled: 

“It’s scan’lous an’ a shame,” she said, “de way yo’ wears 
dem beads, Susie. Gawd gonna strike yo’ down. Yo’ jus’ 
watch!” 

Instead of answering scornfully as usual, Susie raised one 
lanky arm and pointed to the China tree outside the door. 
“Look at dat leaf, Auntie!’ she whispered tensely. “Oh, my 
Gawd, jus’ look at it!’ 

The day was airless, no breeze stirred, but in the China- 
berry tree one leaf was waving rapidly back and forth in the 
mounting heat waves. 

Aunt Dicey sniffed as she saw Susie’s shaking hands. 
“Ef yo’s lookin’ for sperrits, I speck yo’ gwine to see sperrits,” 
she said. But, sensing suddenly the realness of Susie’s fear, 
she temporized: “Ah sho did heah a squinch owl in de tree 
las’ night. Ah’ I heerd de dawg howl, too!” 

Susie nodded. She looked long into the older woman’s 
face, and then she said, in a hoarse whisper: “Auntie, sump’n 
done happen to ’im!” 

“‘Babe’s done gone to town to get a divo’ce f’um yo’, dat’s 
wat happen to ’im!” retorted Aunt Dicey. But Susie shook 
her head. 

“Ah don’ keer ef he do. . . . I don’ keer!” ae 
She gulped. , Auntie, sump’n done kotch Big Brown. All 
las’ night, an’ all de night befo’, seems I heah ’im callin’. 


4 He say: ‘Susie . . . Oh, Susie!’ ovah, an’ ovah. 
It wuz like a dyin’ man, Auntie. . . . It wuz like a 
dyin’ man!” 


Dicey rose. ‘So dat’s whut’s wurrying yo’!” she said. 
“Fo? Gawd, Susie! Don’ yo’ know whut dey’s sayin’ bout 
yo’ at de sto’? Dey say, Big Brown done foun’ out dat Babe’s 
gone off to divo’ce yo’, and he’s lit out again. . . . Jus’ 
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like ’e done de fust time! Ha! Dat man don’ wan’ yo’, 
Susie. He’s jus’ bewitch’ yo’, dat’s all!” And she moved 
toward the door. 

“‘Fo’ Gawd’s sake, don’ go an’ leave me, Aunt Dicey 
: .” Susie had taken the mouth organ from the pocket 
of her apron, and was twisting it over and over in her fingers. 
But a voice from outside interrupted the words. Papa 
Chawlie was passing, and seeing Aunt Dicey emerging from 
the door of Susie’s cabin, he hailed her: 

“Hey, Dicey! Sump’n done happen to Big Brown! His 
ol’ w’ite hoss is come home widdout ’im!” There was in his 
voice that joy which only evil tidings can evoke. ‘‘ Yonder 
’e is, grazin’ in de lane by de gin. Good riddance to bad 
rubbish, ef yo’ ax me!” And he shouted the last sentence, 
knowing that Susie would hear. 

Suddenly, despite the stifling day, Aunt Dicey shivered, 
and turned back into the cabin. Susie was cowering against 
the chimney, the mouth organ still clenched in her hand, her 
eyes rolling wildly. A hoarse scream broke from her lips, 
and she put her arms over her face, as though to ward off a 
nightmare. 

“W-whut yo’ seein’, Susie?’ Aunt Dicey asked in a 
whisper, clutching the table’s edge. 

But the young black woman wheeled sharply about, and 
with the spring of an animal, was gone through the back 
door. Aunt Dicey could see her running, between the cotton 
rows, toward the swamp. 


It stormed that night. Babe, crouched in a hollow tree, 
watched the blinding flashes of lightning, remembering how 
Susie feared it. Well, to-night, he would be back at Cane 
River, back with Susie, and master of his own cabin; in the 
morning that followed, he could return to his mules again, a 
peaceful man. 

He dozed at intervals, despite the storm. Once, just at 
daylight, he thought he heard screams in the woods, and lay 
listening, his hair tingling on his scalp, but heard no more; 
only the soughing of the wind, and the distant thunder. 

By sunrise it was clear again; the rain had washed the air 
clean, and the sky was blue; the first rays of sunlight turned 
the dark tree trunks to copper. Birds began calling in the 
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thickets, and the soft moan of the wood dove came with 
melancholy regularity, faint and sweet. 

Shortly after the rising of the sun, Babe began his journey 
toward the gully. He went slowly this morning, creeping 
along, keeping a sharp lookout, walking carefully in order to 
leave no trace. As he came near he saw a buzzard perched 
- a dead tree; and high in the air, another buzzard circling 

ower. 

As his eyes descended from the tree to the path before him, 
he shivered and drew in his breath. For there was the print 
of a bare foot. Someone had walked with unerring step, 
directly to the trap, down into the gully. 

Crouching in the bushes, he listened. Only the humming 
of insects came to him, and distant bird notes; the great song 
of the day was beginning as the sun rose. There was no other 
sound. Stillness, ominous silence. . . . Over in the 
gully, someone was lying in wait, spying upon him from be- 
hind the vines, for there were no returning footprints. 

On hands and knees, Babe crouched, every nerve tense. 
Long minutes passed. 

And then a thin, ghastly sound came to him—an incredible 
ripple, blown through reeds—music—a tunelessand discordant 
strain from a mouth organ. It whined on the morning air, 
just one broken bar, then stopped. 

A moment later, there was the rustling of leaves, and Susie 
appeared. She came staggering, slowly, her bare feet drag- 
ging. 

She was quite close to him before she looked up, the mouth 
organ against her lips, her woolly hair full of dew drops 
which glittered in the sunlight. She seemed incapable of 
controlling her eyes. He was not sure that she had seen him. 

“Susie!” He moved toward her, his hand outstretched. 

She started back, her eyes fixed upon him for a moment, an 
uncertain smile upon her face. Then, distressed and con- 
fused, she turned away from him. 


“Come heah, Susie . . . lain’tgwinetohu’tyo’ .. .” 
He advanced upon her, cautiously, as one approaches a 
igehiened sdoe:. “Susie. ines Susie 2. 4 aE But 


she avoided him, running, floundering through the brush. 
Pursuing, he caught up with her in a little clearing, and 
came close. 
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“Susie, lain’t . . .” He grasped at her arm. 

She jerked free and was off, under the trees, with a burst of 
loud, witless laughter. As soon as she had run a little way, 
she stopped and looked back at him, then raised the mouth 
organ to her lips again; but as he came up, ran deeper into the 
woods. 

In the clearing, Babe stood stupidly. From far off, an im- 
perfect thread of melody was carried back to him—fainter 
and fainter—the same whimpering strain, over and over and 
IDVEL. ca pane 


THE DEW ON THE FLEECE 
By CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 
From Century 


HEY called this room in Bowsvill the place where 

Jason Broode paints. It had been the hayloft before 
the horse died and Jason got the small second-hand car. 
The walls were hung with Jason’s sketches and a huge copy 
he had made of Deschamps’ Springtime, a canvas presenting 
tall slim ladies against a lavender sky, with white fawns 
browsing among the lilacs; decorative, artificial, unlike any- 
thing else in the old scattered Hoosier hamlet by the Wabash 
River. Among the sketches the same model appeared often. 
A strong-featured dusky woman, tall and muscularly built 
with bare brown limbs, in a short red calico dress and sandals, 
a faded bandanna capping her heavy black braids, sat in a 
rocker on a cabin porch smoking a short pipe. Or she bent 
over her hoe in the potato field, or crouched in massive quiet 
under the pouring sun on the bank of the narrow creek that 
stole along the meadow’s edge from the river, her arms folded 
across her knees, her broad bare feet sloughing off the effects 
of heat and toil in the cooling water. She was Lace Broode, 
Jason’s mother. The better sort in Bowsville said scornfully 
that Lace Broode was a “reg’lar gipsy woman” and “jes’ 
like an Injun.” In one half-finished painting Lace knelt 
at her berry-picking, while another woman, a dimmer, 
smaller, older representation of herself, stooped beside her 
with the basket. This was Lou Merodach, her sister, 
Jason’s aunt, the third member of the Broode family which 
Bowsville so wittily called the “shiftless brood.” There 
were no men in the sketches. The Merodach sisters were 
widows. Bowsville had never heard the name of Lou’s hus- 
band. The two women had come with Benjamin Broode, 
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Lace’s husband, to Bowsville more than forty years ago— 
“traipsin’ along the road with an old cart an’ horse an’ a 
camp outfit.”” Benjamin, who “did tinkerin’,” died twenty 
years or so later, when Jason was five. It seemed odd that 
these women should ever have had husbands. They lacked 
all feminine charm, as Bowsville understood it, and all 
feminine knowledge of indoor duties. They worked in their 
strong and leisurely fashion in the fields all day, or squatted 
there immobile as hummocks in the mellow flood of sun. 
Lou’s life slipped along the years; it was Lace who drew the 
criticism and curiosity of Bowsville. 

What was it in her that he could not catch, Jason asked 
himself, glancing from the unfinished sketches to Lace herself. 
Power? Perhaps it was there that his hand, trained by 
Deschamps, failed. 

Lace sat in the middle of the long bench against the wall 
under the Springtime. Her piercing black eyes followed 
every movement of the young girl teetering back and forth 
on the three-legged stool near Jason’s easel. At Jason’s re- 
quest his mother had come up from the field to meet Stella 
Tinsey. Not that she did not know Stella. She had seen 
her about the roads of Bowsville since Stella was able to 
toddle, and in John Tinsey’s drug store too. But she and 
Stella had never before sat in a room together and visited. 
There was a reason for it now. Jason was in love with Stella. 
They had kissed and made promises. Lace listened while the 
girl prattled. She watched her restless gestures, and the 
shifting lines of her light blonde hair against her delicately 
pink smooth cheek, and of her body, which was less tall but 
otherwise not unlike the body of one of Deschamps’s fragile 
ladies; except that the decorative ladies on the wall were still, 
while Stella seemed not to sit upon her stool but to flit above 
it. 

“You look like the picture he fetched over,” Lace said. 
There was a vibrant quality in her husky tones which always 
pleased Jason’s ear. 

“Well!” Stella laughed and looked coquettishly at Jason. 
Intent on his new sketch, he did not see. The slightly peevish 
lines of her pretty mouth tightened. She began to talk of the 
Whitmans’ new car, which was the latest sensation in Bows- 
ville. All the Whitmans, she said, had motored up to In- 
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dianapolis in the old touring car to buy it; even their three- 
year-old-grandchild—and Clem too, of course. 

“Clem says he’ll take me ridin’ in it some night,” she said. 
Her look slanted at Jason again. For an instant she met his 
gaze, candid and gentle from deep-set, dark blue eyes, as 
brilliant as his mother’s black ones. Stella tossed her head 
and turned away from him toward Lace, and continued her 
glowing description of the car. 

Jason felt.a.tautness in the atmosphere. He was sensitive 
to such things. Another’s mood could cast a shadow on his 
consciousness like that, of a cloud on a bright meadow. It 
was almost a visible thing to him, this thin tight darkness of 
jealousy, perhaps, or perhaps merely lack of sympathy, 
shadowing the polite exchanges between his mother and 
Stella. Their words passed to and fro across it like small geo- 
metrical figures outlined very sharply with a hard black point. 
He was not perturbed by it so much as regretfully puzzled. 
Possibly, every mother was jealous of the girl her son fell in 
love with; he had heard something of the sort—oh, yes, Stella 
had said so, the other day. Mothers in general perhaps were; 
but somehow he couldn’t think it of Lace Broode. Lace 
wasn’t “maternal.” Beyond giving him birth and a share in 
whatever she had—the Broode cabin and the yield of the 
truck patch—Lace had never paid any special attention to 
him. If he had grown up as a waif in a gipsy camp, he 
thought, his relations with the queen would have been about 
the same as his relations with Lace. He could not remember 
that she had ever given him a caress. No; on Lace’s part, 
surely, it could not be jealousy. Silently he went on with his 
picture, sketching on the canvas, with soft crayon, the con- 
tours of the scene before his window. 

There the one shadow fell from the great elm in the centre 
of the meadow. On both sides of the elm, a long stone’s 
throw beyond it, the Wabash branched in a warm golden 
brown. Nearer to the cabin, and to the old barn which now 
served as garage and studio, lay the wide truck patch. Its 
rows of freshly spaded earth and its mounds of potatoes, dug 
by Lace that morning, sent a warm rose tone into the colour 
scheme. Warm hues, all of them. Even the green leaves 
of the elm and of the low willows drooping along the river, 
and the green blades of a dozen varieties of grasses, drank the 
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sunlight with warm lips. Tiger lilies and sunflowers turned 
the light they caught into every tint of fire, from gold to 
copper. A painter’s country, this section of Indiana, he 
mused. Its colours crept into a man’s mind in a tender con- 
fiding way, saturated him with beauty and sweetness. Its 
contours too; gentle yet rugged. The sweep of a river be- 
tween finely cut banks, the fluid symmetry of the elm’s arch- 
ing top, the crooked furrows and unevenly spaced mounds 
in Lace’s potato field, all these united in a rhythmic har- 
mony of line and curve—an enveloping serenity. It was 
only the contours that he had sketched so far on the canvas 
before him. He lingered over them. ‘Then his hand moved 
swiftly, tracing in with more detail the figure of Lace Broode. 

Whatever Lace felt toward Stella, she was doing her best 
to make conversation. Jason smiled as he listened. Lace 
had no small talk. She seldom conversed, even with him. 
She sometimes made brief comments on the things he told her. 
More frequently she said nothing. Usually, when she talked 
of her own accord, it was to repeat one of the few incidents in 
her life, or Jason’s, or Lou’s, which she had selected from her 
locked box of silence as suitable for narration. It made no 
difference to her that, by now, every one in Bowsville had 
heard her repertoire. The stories themselves meant nothing; 
but her telling one of them signified a good deal; namely, 
that Lace Broode was trying to be neighbourly. 

“Jason was ’bout a week old before I named him,” she be- 
gan as soon as Stella finished about the maroon velvet cush- 
ions. ‘I come out that mornin’ round six o’clock, first time 
since I was took with him. Late fall it was. Seemed like 
I’d never seen the goldenrod so thick in the medder an’ along 
the crick. An’ the sun come up; an’ it set the dew to shinin’. 
Goldenrod was covered with it. An’ it started me to thinkin’ 
about that man ’way back there some’res that went after a 
golden fleece—seems like, as I remember it, he had to give up 
everythin’ to get it. An’ when he got it, he put it outdoors 
overnight, askin’ for a sign from the Lord. An’ when he went 
outdoors next mornin’ the dew was thick on it, jes’ like them 
goldenrods. Must have been a purty sight. So Inamed him 
for that man; Jason his name was.” 

Jason smiled secretly. Once, quite recently, since his re- 
turn from Paris, he had tried to disentangle the Greek myth 
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from the old Hebrew tale of Gideon in his mother’s mind. 
But Lace had promptly discarded his corrections. The 
stories, as she had blended them, meant something to her; 
the others didn’t. 

“When I first seen this place I said we’d homestead here. 
Seen lots 0’ places as we come along; wintered an’ summered 
on ’em too. Then one day, for sure, I’d hitch up an’ pile the 
tent an’ the pots an’ blankets into the cart. But when I 
seen this place I started lookin’ over it for logs big enough to 
build a cabin. Guess there’s always one place like that, when 
folks find it. So Jason, he was born in the cabin. I was born 
when my folks was campin’ down Mis’sippi or Tennessee way. 
I heard they come out’n the mountains down there. An’ all 
round the camp was growin’ Queen Anne’s lace. An’ that’s 
how I got the name of Lace. It’s a right purty flower, Queen 
Anne’s lace is.” Presently she added, ‘‘ All my folks, I guess, 
liked bein’ outdoors; but I don’t know as any of ’em made pic- 
tures of it; ’ceptin’ Jason.” 

“Tt’s a shame Jason don’t get on better,’ Stella said petu- 
lantly. ‘I get so mad when I think of the Whitmans havin’ a 
new car! An’ Clem’s goin’ to open a garage with Jim Haney. 
The Fosdick Car people have just about promised him their 
agency round here too. He’ll be able to make trips to Vin- 
cennes an’ Lafayette an’ all round! You’d think somethin’ 
good like that ought to come to Jason, him havin’ been to 
Paris an’ all.” 

Jason laughed softly. ‘‘Maybe Clem will give me a job 
painting his cars and the garage,” he said. His deep, clear 
blue eyes, kindled by the glamour of her beauty, saw only the 
rapture of her colouring and the grace of her form. Her rest- 
lessness conveyed to him nothing of temper or impatience. 
She was colour and symmetry in motion, as spontaneous and 
rhythmic as a golden butterfly above the clover, or a poly- 
chromic drift of garden petals on the wind. So might Des- 
champs’s ladies have moved, had any breeze of nature drop- 
ped from the lilac sky ta stir them. 

“Tt does seem like it was a waste goin’ ’way over there to 
Paris—when boys that stayed right here can make so much 
more money! Clem Whitman’ll be as rich as his father in a 
few years; an’ all from his own business too. Clem knows 
what he wants an’ goes after it.” 
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““Clem’s a hustler,” Jason agreed, watching her flitting 
motions happily. 

“T don’t know as the Merodachs was ever quick on knowin’ 
what they wanted,” Lace said; “but I guess what mostly 
kept ’em wanderin’ round so much was knowin’ right well 
what they didn’t want. Places we camped looked good to 
me for a while, but I knew all the time they wasn’t what I 
wanted. I’d have to fool myself to think they was. Easy 
enough to fool yourself in springtime when all the fields an’ 
the brooks is young an’ full of life. But I’d say to Lou, ‘It 
won’t do, come fall an’ winter when it’s stripped.’ I knew 
this place’d look right to me all year. I wasn’t one to care 
much about children. But this place made me feel right 
glad Jason was comin’. He liked it too.” 

“He left it an’ went ’way over to Paris,” Stella retorted. 
She twisted away from Lace’s glittering gaze toward the 
window. 

“He come back,” said Lace thoughtfully. She rose. 
“Well, Pll wish you good-day. Can’t leave all them potaters 
for Lou.” She stepped through the open trap to the ladder, 
with a slow, massively curving motion. Presently the two 
in the loft saw her, through the window, striding in her lei- 
surely purposeful fashion across the sunny garden toward the 
field. 


“T guess I’d better go now,” said Stella shyly. 

“Not yet,” he pleaded. His hand, brown and broad- 
palmed with sensitive long fingers, moved out timidly and 
touched hers. She looked up at him. Her wide brown eyes, 
holding the light like still pools, were lovely surfaces revealing 
nothing. It was Stella’s mouth and the sudden turns and 
liftings of her small, very pointed chin which betrayed the 
shallow moods that played luringly over her. As she looked 
up now into Jason’s dark, strong-featured face where the 
luminous eyes of an almost sapphire-blue contrasted so 
markedly with their rugged dusky setting, something of petu- 
lance and avidity, and of another and older passion, flickered 
along the tightened lines of her lips and throat. 

“You’re so strong an’ tall!’ Her tones came sharply. 
She stood on tiptoe, offering her lips. He bent and touched 
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them gently with his own, then drew her closely into his arms 
and held her against his breast. 

Presently, with a sudden movement, Stella disengaged her- 
self from his arms and stepped back. 

“Come an’ walk part of the way with me,” she commanded. 
: I want to say some things I couldn’t say while she was up 

ere,” 

“All right. I’m going up to the schoolhouse, anyway, to 
see Miss Emma.” 

“No, you aren’t,” she contradicted sharply. ‘‘You’re 
going to see somebody else. That’s what I want to talk 
about.” 

Wondering, Jason followed her swift steps down the ladder 
and along the path to the road. In the truck-patch below the 
garden Lace paused, with her sandalled foot on her spade, 
and watched them out of sight. Stella put her hand in 
Jason’s arm as he caught up with her. 

“Listen; if you love me like you say you do, you'll do 
somethin’ I want you to do for me,” she said. 

“You know I will,” he answered simply. ‘‘What is it?” 

“That Mr. Mallory of Fosdick Cars is up to the hotel. 
He hasn’t given Clem the agency yet. An’ he can’t to-day, 
cause Clem had to go out to the farm for his father an’ he 
won’t be home till round four. Jason, with your looks an’ 
your education, the way you talk an’ all, you could sell twice 
as many cars as Clem Whitman! You go up there right 
now an’ tell Mallory you want the agency an’ make him give 
it to you.” 

Jason looked bewildered. 

“But, Stella,” he protested, “I don’t want to sell cars. 
Besides, dear, I wouldn’t have the time for it. I have a big 
job on hand.” 

“A job? What kind ofajob? Painting somebody’s house 
an’ fence like you did the Haneys’!” contemptuously. “You'll 
never get rich at that. An’—an’—some folks sort of look 
down on house-painters.”’ 

“No; it isn’t house painting this time,” he laughed. “But 
T don’t mind earning the money to buy my paints that way. 
I’d be as proud and happy as a king if Bowsville would give 
me a contract to paint all its houses! Haney only meant to 
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poke fun at me when he asked me if I’d paint his house. But 
I jumped at it.. That hideous, flat gray oblong-on-end, stick- 
ing out of the hillside, like a huge headstone with irreverent 
gimcracks round the top, the most conspicuous thing in 
Bowsville! At least I’ve removed one gravestone from 
above the sleeping soul of this people.” He looked down at 
her with sparkling eyes, laughing softly. 

“Your teeth are so white. You’re the handsomest thing! 
But most of the time you act just like you were crazy!” She 
spoke fretfully, but her hand slipped into his arm again. 
‘Jason, nobody can figure out what’s the matter with you 
an’ why you don’t get on better. If you were lazy we could 
understand it. Poppa was sayin’ only last night how awful 
hard you worked back there when you got the notion 
of goin’ to Paris. An’ how you worked your way east on the 
freight train; an’ how you washed decks, an’ I don’t know 
what all, so you could cross the ocean. An’ you must have 
worked hard in Paris too, ’cause you had to live an’ pay for 
your keep. You told me about drivin’ cars.” 

“Chile, I was de mos’ recklessest taxi-driver Paris ever 
done see.”” He chuckled. 

“Well! That proves you could show cars, an’ sell ’em too! 
You needn’t tell Mallory you were a taxi-driver. You tell 
him you showed swell cars an’ sold ’em over in Paris. Why, 
he’d give you the agency like a shot!” 

“You little schemer!” 

Stella tossed her head. . A good thing for them both that 
she was, she said, seeing how little notion he had of getting 
on. Now that he was going to be “sensible,”’ she loved him 
more than ever. She squeezed his arm. 

“But, dearest, when would I paint?”” There was the gleam 
of a tolerant amusement in his eyes. She lifted her face with 
a sharp movement of surprise and saw it. The long line of 
her throat quivered and tightened. 

“Jason Broode! You'll never make any money with your 
old paintin’!” she shrilled at him. “TI jes’ hate it!” 

There was no mistaking her sincerity. The gleam died in 
Jason’s eyes. He said nothing but stood still looking down 
at her helplessly, as if she were not Stella but some changeling 
thrust by black magic across his path to wound and bewilder 
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“You're so selfish!” she stormed at him. ‘Thinkin’ of 
nothin’ but your old paintin’ that nobody in Bowsville but 
that silly cracked old schoolma’am, Emma Merle, cares two 
cents for. Now you needn’t try to hide it from me, ’cause I 
know you’re goin’ to see Miss Emma. It’s about paintin’ 
pictures on the walls of the new schoolhouse! You see! I 
know all about it! Clem’s father told Poppa the trustees 
didn’t see no objection to let Jason Broode paint pictures on 
the walls if he’d do it for the same price Joe Clark would put 
house paint on ’em. An’ he was laughin’ at you! The 
whole town’s laughin’ at you—’ceptin’ old Emma Merle. 
She’s been wearin’ out her shoes visitin’ the trustees. I hate 
her worse’n poison. She’s the one got you started. She’s 
always tellin’ how she used to show you pictures an’ tell you 
about a lot of foreigners that painted, an’ how she gave you 
your first paint box, an’ all that stuff.” She stopped, panting. 

“Stella, you don’t mean it. "Why, you can’t. It’s just 
that I haven’t made you understand.” 

“Ves, you have!’ she broke in. “You talked to me jes’ 
like you did to all the rest of ’em about havin’ the kids in 
school grow up with pictures all round ’em so they’ll love 
beauty.” The word leaped from her tongue as a scorching 
sneer. ‘Crazy stuff! Is that the way to talk to a girl you 
want to marry? You look like a man, Jason Broode, but you 
don’t talk like one! You’re the only one in Bowsville would 
ask me to go live in a log cabin, like a nigger, an’ hoe potatoes. 
An’ I won’t do it! You go an’ see Mallory an’ get that 
agency; then you can come by the house an’ tell me about it. 
If you don’t—then I’m through. That’s all!” 

Hot angry tears splashed down on her cheek. She turned 
from him, evading his pleading hands, and darted into the 
lane that led past her house. 


Jason stood still for a few moments staring down the lane 
where Stella’s yellow dress flitted and wavered between the 
vine-covered fences like some bright-winged creature blown 
helplessly amain by a turbulent gust. Then he trudged on 
mechanically to Miss Emma’s. It was all vague, what Stella 
had said . . . except the insane advice or demand that 
he sell cars for a person named Mallory . . . who was 
waiting for him at the hotel now, like some huge, fat black 
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spider in the centre of a sticky, gasolene-smelling gold web 
made of automobile routes! It was monstrous, ludicrous, 
that Stella should order him to give up art and sell cars—as 
if learning to handle a steering gear were what he had gone to 
Paris for! She didn’t understand . . . if that were 
only all . ... but she hated .°. . hated 

His mind groped blindly through the torturing maze of 
questions and memories which Stella’s hate set whirling 
about him. The words of her diatribe, he felt, were incon- 
siderable expressions of a malevolence which surely Stella 
herself could not have explained. “Beauty’”—she had 
twisted the word into a lash of steel to whip his face with 

. . and, less than an hour ago, she had lifted her lips to 
his—and he had hidden her face against his breast—hidden 
there from his own eyes the sacred look that pledged her sur- 
render. 

“Live in a log cabin like a nigger and hoe potatoes.” It 
was true that he had never thought about how or where 
Stella would live. Subconsciously he must have taken it for 
granted that she would come to the cabin and be contented 
with the things that contented Lace Broode. He realized 
that he knew nothing at all about what a girl might want, 
if love and the worship of beauty were not enough. It had 
never occurred to him that anyone might despise the cabin. 
The cabin was comfortable; and it suited the landscape, 
which was important. . . . Not like the Tinsey House— 
a packing-box affair with horribly patterned, horribly fringed 
lace curtains and thick ugly furnishings in the parlour, gross 
and garish carpets. Even on winter days he had always 
coaxed Stella out of it into the bright crisp air where he could 
breathe—into the whitely powdered fields where he could 
watch the grace of her flitting movements over the tiny 
frozen brooks and among the bare trees of the coppice. It 
was useless now to repeat his old thought that the hideous- 
ness of the Tinsey home was a curious accident of environ- 
ment, incompatible with Stella herself. She had shown 
him that it was as the very burgeoning of her soul. 

Ugliness was not a mere accident in Bowsville and in the 
world. It was an aim! Incredible as that seemed, it was 
nevertheless true. . . . Some dark sorcery lurking i in the 
depths of human ignorance blinded the hearts and the eyes of 
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men and women so that they desired ugliness, sought, strove, 
sacrificed for it, cast love away for it. . . . And dealt 
treacherously for it. That seemed the blackest stroke of all 
—that Stella had lured him into telling her his dream and his 
hope—learned the very letter of his faith, so that she might 


have the more power to frustrate it. . . . Hate, cruelty, 
where love had seemed to be—and, from the others in Bows- 
ville, only mockery, contempt. . . . What compen- 


sation was promised him for enduring these? Only the 
freedom of a second-rate, perhaps third-rate talent blundering 
toward a goal of which he had only dim glimpses, and which 
was probably inaccessible—even mythical. 


Miss Emma had not come home from school yet. Jason 
noticed that her old rocking chair was not in its usual place. 
He looked about for it and saw it propped against the rail. 
The support of one rocker was broken. He was distressed. 
It was, of course, a very old chair, but Miss Emma loved it. 
_ He was sure she could not afford to buy another, at least, 

not one with padded seat and back like this one. He went 
down the street to the hardware store and charged a roll of 
stout wire, some nails, and a small ironing board. Miss 
Emma, he knew, had a saw and hammer. He found these in 
her woodshed. He sawed two pieces from the ironing board, 
shaped them skilfully with his knife, and, with the wire and 
nails, affixed them to the rocker supports. He would come 
back to-morrow, he promised himself, with some paint and 
stain them to match the black walnut frame as nearly as 
possible. He had finished his job, and was sitting in the 
rocker by way of testing it, when Miss Emma came in at the 

ate. 
F “Jason, is that you?” she called in her thin childish treble, 
She almost ran up the short path. Watching the uncertain 
balance of her small frail body and her stiff quick steps, 
Jason thought that Miss Emma must be much older than he 
had supposed. To be sure she had not been a girl when she 
taught him the alphabet. He recalled dimly the gentle, 
sad-faced woman in black who had come from another town 
to teach school in Bowsville. With imagination rather than 
memory, he saw Miss Emma as she was then. She could 
hardly have been less than thirty, he told himself. He took 
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her hand to help her up the steps, a thin, tiny crooked hand 
like a bird’s claw. She thanked him breathlessly for mend- 
ing the rocker, as she sank into it. She leaned back with 
closed eyes, her lips parted. 

“A tiring day,” she gasped; then, too, she shouldn’t have 
come up the path “so fast.” 

A frail little woman, faded and old, peering at him with 
shrunken, near-sighted eyes that were like acute blue points of 
light behind her thick glasses—the only person in Bowsville 
who understood or cared at all. . . . Perhaps not the 
only one who cared? He remembered now that there had been 
occasional letters from Lace inclosing dollar bills; once a soiled 
and crumpled five, the year the truck patch yielded a “god 
crop,” as Lace spelled it. The words stood out sharply as if 
he held the letter at that moment before his eyes—like the 
picture which he remembered, or imagined, of Miss Emma in 
the schoolroom twenty years ago—and like scenes from his life 
in Paris which had been crowding upon his mind since Stella’s 
angry flight from him down Tinsey’s lane. . . . De- 
tached pictures, unsequenced, each curiously vivid, and carry- 
ing a significance now he had been unaware of before—crossing 
the darkness of his pain like fragments of a pageant that 
moved through the night and passed here and there into a 
lighted street. . . . 

Miss Emma, still somewhat breathless, but too exultant and 
impatient to wait longer, was speaking. The trustees had 
consented. Jason Broode was to paint the walls of the school 
in whatever way he pleased! Well, he had learned so much 
already, from Stella. But apparently there was something of 
a story about it. The eager treble, so curiously young, 
became firmer now as Miss Emma breathed more naturally. 
Its lyrical modulations ran lightly, happily, over what each 
trustee had said at first, and what she had answered. 

“Ah, but, Mr. Haney, have you not thought, yourself, 
sometimes ”? When she put it that way, it seemed, old 
Jim Haney of the coal and feed store began rather to resent 
being thought of as a man who had never considered the 
moral and spiritual benefits of art in the community, more 
especially in the immediate environment of the young school 
child. And so with each of the others. . . . At first the 
negative, impatient, scornful, or merely woodenly obstinate; 
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then Miss Emma’s deftly worded appeal, her astute handling 
of each man . . . her victory! The small eyes in the 
withered face burned as the lights of Urim and Thummim. 

“Tve prayed so about it,” she said; “and to-day it came to 
me quite clearly, like an answer, that I couldn’t fail. It meant 
too much. Not only to Bowsville. Now that so many 
people come through Bowsville in their touring cars—and 
quite a number of them stop for lunch, or for gasolene—I am 
sure we can contrive to have some of them visit the school- 
house. And they will talk about your paintings. And in 
that way the idea will spread. I will not live to see it, Jason, 
and perhaps you will not, either. But, some day, children 
in America will grow up with the breath of pure art in their 
nostrils, as well as with the breath of the most perfect land- 
scapes God ever created in any part of His world.” 

Had he completed his designs yet? It would be some- 
thing in the graceful manner of Deschamps, of course? He 
answered only that he had not finished the designs. It would 
disappoint her to tell her that he and Deschamps had parted 
company. That was not Stella’s doing. The conviction that 
there was no real affinity between his vision of art and that of 
Deschamps had come to him slowly and painfully over a 
period of months. He wondered now why that barefooted 
boy, who had been himself, coming from the Broode cabin 
and the truck patch, had yearned to Deschamps’s fragile 
decorative fancies rather than to any of the other sketches 
and reproductions which Miss Emma had shown him from her 
treasured portfolio. Perhaps it was partly because Miss 
Emma herself had loved Deschamps’s things so much. Not 
that .solely, though; there was the influence of contrast, 
rousing a passion and a hunger for the thing farthest from 
ene’s own experience. Nothing could be more unlike Lace 
Broode hoeing potatoes in her truck patch than one of Des- 
champs’s ladies posing in a lavender and amber park. The 
face of Deschamps rose before him, quizzical, shrewd, not 
imkindly: «5-0. 

“My boy, you will never make this thing that you try to 
do. You copy me, yes! That flatters me; but it will not 
make you an artist.” eas 

Well, that was past. His return to Bowsville, unmotivated 
save by the instinct to come home, had been a coming home 
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of the mind from a glamoured but unsatisfying sojourn in 
fairyland—to find the substance of beauty in his own soil, 
in the sky that had first smiled on him, in the river where he 
had waded, the cabin on the low sunny slant of ground with 
the rhythmic lines of the wood behind it—and the figure of 
Lace Broode dominant on the bit of earth she loved, with Lou 
Merodach following her like her shadow shortened by the 
noonday sun. 

Miss Emma laid her hand on his arm. She was speaking 
very earnestly, telling him the story she had told him often 
before, of her own defeat. He heard again the details he 
knew—the sudden death of her mother, the young sister who 
needed her, what her aunts thought, their pressure which she 
could not withstand, and, hence, her sacrifice of her art 
studies; and her return to Vincennes to be a mother to the 
young sister, who married a few years later, a worthless man 
too . . .  shestill had to help them out of her little salary. 

“T don’t see, even now, what else I could have done, Jason,” 
she said, a troubled frown shadowing her face. ‘Family 
pressure is such a terrible thing, such a blighting thing; and 
they never doubt that they know one’s duty best. But I 
do see that the sacrifice I made was wrong. ‘There are some 
things one hasn’t the moral right to surrender. Mine wasn’t 
a great talent like yours. But—I quenched the little light I 
had.” 

In a sense he was her atonement. She had not lived in 
vain. 

They had supper together; boiled eggs, tea, potatoes, and 
sliced tomatoes, which Jason prepared and brought out on 
the porch. Miss Emma thankfully permitted him to wait on 
her; she was still “strangely tired”; perhaps it was only the 
excitement. Though, lately, her heart 

“Your mother brought the basket of tomatoes to the school 
early this morning. I hada fancy she wanted to know about 
the trustees, so I told her. She nodded and said, ‘Jason 
wants it,’ as if that were quite enough for her too. I thought 
how fortunate you were in your mother.” 

He left her at sunset and started home, taking the long 
roundabout way by the river. He thought of Miss Emma 
with a pang . . . so frail and perishable . . . her 
sympathy, too, would be taken from him before long. 
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The river lay like a winding stream of gold between emerald 
banks. The soft air was growing cool with the gathering 
dews. He sat on a willow stump by the edge of the water 
until the last rays had gone, and the evening star laid a hesi- 
tant finger on the breast of the Wabash. This beauty of soil 
and growth, of sky and shadow, was all he could possess, he 
reasoned. Love would not come to the cabin to share with 
him the poverty he did not know for that. . . . Poverty, 
privation . . . he had felt them in Paris, but never here. 
He did not believe Lace ever had. 

The memory of Stella’s cheek pressed against his breast 
in that one consecrated moment was like a physical ache, a 
searing of the flesh. He heard, without being aware of them, 
the sounds common on the Bowsville roads at this hour in 
summer . . . voices raised high in chatter or laughter, 
horns, the purring of motors. . . . They did not draw 
his glance to the highway above. him where, for one instant, 
Stella looked down on his crouched figure by the river: 
looked avidly, and quivered again with a resentful grief that 
the arms and the lips she preferred were denied her—as Clem 
Whitman swept her and her own peculiar tragedy of frustra- 
tion round the curve and away in the new car with the 
maroon velvet cushions. 

The dewy purple dusk wrapped the truck patch and the 
cabin when Jason made his way slowly up from the river’s 
brink through the damp field. He saw the spurt of Lace’s 
match on the porch. Lace and Lou were sitting there in the 
two big cane chairs, as they did every evening except in 
winter, looking their last for that day on the patch, the 
meadow, and the river. Fireflies beaded the rim of the creek 
with sparks. There was a chirrup of gossip along the turf. 
Wings, late and hasting to the nest, slanted through the air. 
His sandalled feet felt the cooling comforting wetness of the 

rasses. 
: Jason gained the porch and sank down on the stoop. The 
faces of the two women were dim in the dusk, but he caught 
the gleam of Lace’s searching black eyes. She looked more 
massive than ever, with her outlines merged into those of her 
big chair. He felt the reposeful quiet of her, and realized 
then that he had always felt this in her presence. A serene 
strength flowed from her; and he, in his fashion, and Lou, in 
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hers, partook of it. He thought, with a half-smile, that Lou 
in her relation to Lace was rather like those gossamer-winged 
beetles which have the gift of protective colouring and pre- 
serve existence by toning their frailty with the hue of oak or 
sycamore trunk. 

“Dew’s thick. Started tofallearly. It'll be a right purty 
mornin’,” Lace said. Lou echoed her prophecy briefly. 
Some minutes later Lace said to him, ‘‘ Miss Emma told me.” 
Then, haltingly, as if asking a question were difficult for her, 
she added, “Nobody put you off the notion, did they?” 
Nobody—that would be Lace Broode’s only reference to Stella 
Tinsey and her visit. 

“No,” he told her. 

Miss Emma had helped to make clearer what he had felt 
but could not put into words even in his own thought when 
Stella made her sudden, amazing demand. One could give 
up only what one owned . . . tangible things. By a 
shifting about of legal papers one could even give up a piece 
of land, such as this lying between the stoop and the river 

but not the prismatic dew which, gentle as the tears of 
a divine unrancoured sorrow, fell upon it invisibly at twilight 
and started a rainbow in the heart of every bramble flower 
with the rising sun . . . and vanished, leaving growth 
richer and colours fairer for its brief mystical presence. 
Art was like that. It dropped beauty tenderly into conscious- 
ness—clarified the mental sphere with compassion, so that all 
life was reflected there with a purity like that of light-smitten 
crystal. He could not give up art to lift the blackness of his 
pain—any more than Lace Broode, rising now from her chair, 
with her large and slow grace, to go to bed, could surrender to 
the dark, that would presently envelop her, her serene faith 


in a “right purty mornin’.” 


STELLA CROZIER 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON 
From Ladies’ Home Journal 


NY middle-aged native of our overgrowing and smoky 
city can tell you the fairy story of George Crozier’s 
fortune. Of course, in one sense it wouldn’t be thought a 
fairy story, because it is true. What made it seem magical 
to us was that a fortune of such size could be acquired by one 
of ourselves. 

We were used to reading of people in New York who were 
worth as much as George Crozier; but to have for a fellow 
townsman so overwhelming a millionaire—a man we every 
day saw familiarly upon our own streets—seemed incredible 
enough to be a little necromantic. Fairies or Fates appeared, 
to have singled this one of us out, set him apart and gilded 
him with a glorious light; even Crozier’s old cronies and neigh- 
bours couldn’t help showing greater deference to him than 
they did to their more ordinarily successful friends; and as for 
the manner of the general townsmen with him, it was as close 
to an awed reverence as the self-respect of a free citizenry 
permits. 

This magical gilding of Crozier emitted illuminations that 
glowed upon all his possessions; but the things most personal 
to him were those most magnetically aureate. His house, 
emanating gold dust in the afternoon sunshine, hushed the 
voices of people driving by, but long held their passing faces 
toward it. His car at the curbstone before the Crozier Build- 
ing brought pedestrians to stop and gaze, though never ‘to 
stand quite close to it. In the eyes of bank clerks who saw 
Crozier’s hat upon a desk while he talked withsthe president, 
that hat was a thing vivid with significance; and among the 
commonalty even his Negro servants held a curious prestige 
because of their daily access to his person. 
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Most personal of all to him, and most warmly gilded by 
the illumination, was, of course, his only child, his daughter, 
Stella; for Crozier was a widower before the gilding began. 
Stella grew up with the growing illumination, and by the 
time she was of marriageable age, she was the very centre of it, 
as glowing as Crozier himself. Not only her young con- 
temporaries were conscious of Stella’s glow; her elders proved 
as eager. When she went to a reception or tea where older 
women were, they hurried to gather about her, chattering, 
seeming to be made merry in that gold light she shed; and the 
first to reach her, when she came in, was usually a bishop’s 
wife. 

For Stella was a philanthropist, though she didn’t look like 
one. She was a small girl, with curled fair hair, a small white 
face and one of those small mouths that seem to have lately 
eaten too much candy and to suspect everyone of intending 
to offer it more. This pampered and disapproving look of 
hers wasn’t temporary; it was her characteristic expression; 
so no one could believe that great riches made Stella Crozier 
bloomingly happy. She appeared to have no outright joys 
whatever, though she undoubtedly took a pale and withhold- 
ing kind of pleasure in the jewels she bought, and she usually 
wore such massive and important ones that she could have 
looked in place only at a coronation. Yet even her great 
emeralds were tainted with discontent for her; she bargained 
sharply with her jewellers and always in the end was sure 
that they had overcharged her. 

It was so with her philanthropies; she bargained about 
them, too, and was seldom satisfied that someone wasn’t 
cheating her. In her benevolence she followed an unyielding 
principle—so she called it—and never gave anything without 
qualification and restriction. If the Mercy Hospital Board 
would raise thirty thousand dollars for the new ward, Stella 
would give fifteen thousand; but the fund must be called the 
Crozier Foundation, and the patients admitted should be 
strictly limited to sufferers from spinal disorders. 

Moreover, Stella always had a cause or two of her own for 
which she was, in turn, soliciting money. Something would 
strike her imagination and she’d organize a fund for it and 
make us all feel that our public duty required us to subscribe 
to it. At the time she gave the fifteen thousand dollars to 
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the Mercy Hospital she was interested in a ten-year-old girl 
with a pretty voice. Stella liked to hear the child sing and 
said that such a voice ought to be cultivated; so she went 
about with a subscription list, which she had headed with a 
promise of several hundred dollars in case the rest should be 
subscribed and thus collected the five thousand she thought 
necessary. ‘The members of the Mercy Hospital Board all 
had to put their names down for Stella’s Musical Education 
Fund before she subscribed to the new ward. She spent a 
large part of her time raising money for her causes; she hadn’t 
much else to do, and no doubt she did a great deal of good. 

But the truth is, she was what we called “close.” She 
herself could easily have given the money she raised; and, 
as we say, she’d never have known the difference. When she 
was twenty her father had made a trust fund for her that gave 
her independent means greater than those of any other person 
in the city—except Crozier himself, of course--and even 
though she bought for herself everything that she could possi- 
bly imagine she wanted, she didn’t spend a fifth of her income. 
This closeness of hers was a curious thing, though thoughtful 
old citizens sometimes accounted for it by the fact that her 
mother worried a great deal about Crozier’s putting all his 
eggs in one basket, as he did when he acquired the basis of his 
later great fortune. That was the year Stella was born, and 
they said Mrs. Crozier died as much of worry over money as 
she did of Stella. 

One peculiar symptom of Stella’s closeness was talked about 
more critically than the others were. ‘That is to say, it was 
talked about among the families intimate with the Croziers— 
for of course it is by our nearest friends that we are most 
talked about—and this was her treatment of her cousin, Lucy 
Pauls. 

Lucy was the same age that Stella was, and smallish like 
Stella, but much prettier. Of course, Lucy’s being the 
prettier wasn’t noticed usually; and probably Stella herself 
never knew it, for she had Lucy with her a great deal of the 
time, not exactly as a companion but as a background as- 
sistant; Lucy was naturally quiet and seemed to make no 
effort to appear more than a kind of congenial attendant in 
waiting on her cousin. She was a cousin on Stella’s mother’s 
side, not really related to Crozier; and that was probably why 
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he hadn’t made any stable provision for her as he had for all 
his own relatives. 

But we who knew the Croziers well often asked one another 
the question: Why didn’t Stella herself make some such 
provision for her cousin? Lucy was an orphan; her father 
hadn’t left her anything at all; and at twenty-five she found 
herself overlooked:by the boys she’d grown up with. They 
were busy marrying other girls or laying siege to Stella; 
and for all the attention any of them paid to Lucy, she might 
as well have been furniture. Young men are likely to look 
upon background features as neuter, and being pretty and 
intelligent didn’t help Lucy to appear anything but neuter as 
long as she was background. It seemed in a fair way to be- 
come a permanent position for her; but the trouble was that it 
didn’t carry a salary with it. True, it sometimes brought 
her a dress or wrap that Stella had worn and Lucy could make 
over for herself; and Stella took her once or twice to New 
York or Hot Springs for a fortnight, and at Christmas gave her 
a string of crystal beads, or a small amethyst pin, or a prettily 
bound book, perhaps; but for the actual means to pay the 
weekly bills in the boarding house where she lived, Lucy had 
to turn elsewhere. 

She had a fairly easy small position as a sort of librarian for 
the chamber of commerce, and it gave her time to study 
stenography and wait on Stella. Also, her stenography helped 
her to look after Stella’s correspondence, which was large and 
called for the service of a professional secretary; but Stella 
wouldn’t have one, because, she said, she didn’t want to be 
burdened with a secretary. It was Mary Buell who ex- 
plained what Stella really meant by this. Mary Buell lived 
next door to the great lawn-girt villa Crozier had built on the 
site of the old quiet house he had formerly lived in. Mary 
was thirty-four and charming; she hadn’t married, and I have 
heard her called “a complete gossip,” the word “complete” 
implying that she had no other occupation. Of course, her 
own definition of herself was different. She said she re- 
sembled that pleasant French Academician who at seventy 
regarded his curiosity about other people as a proper justifi- 
cation for still going on living. “Like him, I’m really an 
interpreter,” Mary explained. “Life needs a few of us te 
look on and reveal our neighbours to one another.” 
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“What Stella Crozier means by the burden of having a 
secretary,’ Mary said to me one day—I am her cousin and 
often go to her for interpretations—“what Stella really 
means is that she doesn’t see the use of burdening herself 
with paying a secretary when she can just as well get Lucy 
to do the work for nothing. Wouldn’t you think she’d do 
something substantial for that girl? Wouldn’t you think that 
if she couldn’t be generous enough to set aside a thousandth 
part of her property to give Lucy a little independence, she’d 
at least pay her a salary for the work she gets out of her? 
Not Stella Crozier! Here’s a burlesque situation for you: 
Lucy gives Stella hundreds of times more than what Stella 
gives Lucy, and it is Stella who is dependent on Lucy—she 
has Lucy do a great deal more for her than anyone suspects— 
and yet people generally believe that Stella does all the giving 
and that Lucy’s a poor dependent on Stella’s benevolence. 
This world is the most absurd place!”’ ; 

“What is it that Stella has Lucy do that the rest of us don’t 
suspect? You don’t mean—well, underhanded, do you, 
Mary?” 

She looked doubtful. “Not exactly—not in a feminine 
sense, at least. You might call it sly—no, secret. Secret 
from men, at least.” 

“But what is it?” 

My cousin laughed wisely. “To understand that you’d 
have to understand Stella better than you do; you probably 
wouldn’t believe me if I’d tell you.” 

“You might try. What is it I don’t understand about 
Stella? I know she’s close, of course——” 

Mary Buell interruped me; she uttered a little cry of 
triumph. “Ah! But you don’t understand why she’s 
close!”’ 

“T suppose she was born so.” 5 

“That explains only that she’s always been what she is 
now,” Mary returned, “What you can’t understand is that 
Stella Crozier has never in her life had to do anything she 
didn’t want to, and that’s one reason she’s nothing in the 
world but a sample bit of human female nature in the raw. 
You can’t understand it because you couldn’t understand what 
such a bit of nature is. Only another female—and a very 
intelligent one—could understand the full meaning of that.” 
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“All right,” I said. “What is the unsuspected thing that 
Stella makes Lucy Pauls do?” 

Mary looked at me whimsically; she evidently deliberated 
within her; then she became serious. ‘I wonder if a man 
could possibly see it,” she said musingly. “If the thing 
were under your very eyes and you were looking straight at it, 
I wonder if you could see it.” 

“Give me a chance to look at it and I’ll tell you whether 
or not I see it, Mary,” I answered. 

“1?” she said. “I have nothing to do with it. It’s Stella 
and Lucy. Asa matter of fact, they’ll put it under your eyes 
this very evening. You’re going there to dinner, aren’t 
your” 

“Ves. Aren’t your” 

“Of course,’ Mary said thoughtfully, then looked at me 
in a skeptical sharp way she had. “Have you ever taken the 
pains to read a dinner properly?” 

““‘Read’?” Tinquired. ‘My impression is that dinners are 
usually: a 

“Usually eaten?” she interrupted, with satire. ‘‘Cookery 
interests you to that extent? You go out to dinner for the 
purpose of taking nourishment simultaneously with other 
people, do you? Seems rather a trivial sort of imbecility to 
me. And as for making and listening to verbal noises as 
part of your duty during the process, you don’t find babble 
very stimulating, do you? Some people say they go to din- 
ners because it’s a way of developing good talk, but for that 
I found long ago I’d do a great deal better at a lecture. At 
twenty I thought dinners were part of the settings of court- 
ship; at twenty-five I thought they were a penalty for living 
as a social person; but at twenty-eight I discovered they were 
meant to be read, and after that discovery they became my 
favourite revel. JI recommend the habit to you; it’s as good 
as a play. In fact, that’s what it actually is, often enough.” 

“But about the secret things you say Stella makes Lucy 
Pauls do for here——” 

“Those secret things will be under your very eyes to-night, 
I told you,” Mary interrupted. “If you have any talent at 
all as a dinner reader, you couldn’t have a fairer opportunity 
to show it than this evening will offer you, and you'll discover 
for yourself what it is that Lucy does; you can bring me home 
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afterward and I'll tell you whether you’re right or not. The 
main thing for you to remember is that it’s all very simple and 
in words of one syllable.” 

“You mean that Stella 
off. 

“T mean you must do your own reading. If you read what 
I read, then it will be all right for us to talk about it; but if I 
should merely tell you what I read I’d be no better than the 
ordinary gossip literal-minded people sometimes say I am.” 

She frowned virtuously as she spoke, and although I urged 
her a little she remained firmly noncommittal. I had to find 
out what I could for myself at the Croziers’ dinner. Mary 
had challenged me, so to say, and besides, I was sharply curi- 
ous—a state of mind for which no one need apologize since 
Mary’s discovery that curiosity as a justification for living 
has the sanction of that fine authority, the French Academy. 





” I began; but she. cut me 


The dinner table was a roseate oval plateau within the 
setting of the long and lofty ivory-coloured Crozier dining 
room, where laughed down upon us the Boucher panels Cro- 
zier’s architect had made him buy. It was one of those rooms 
that are decorative to the most commonplace occupants, 

_for even these become glamoured by the noble background 
into the semblance of portraits finer than the sitters. The 
Crozier dining room, moreover, was peculiarly becoming to 
the pale but able-bodied Crozier himself—a personage not 
lacking in grizzled grandee distinction anywhere, and at 
the head of his own table as imposing as he was untalkative. 
For that matter, any table at which he sat would have seemed 
his own and his seat the head of it, though he said nothing, or, 
indeed, partly because he said nothing. He had that talent 
for saying nothing which sometimes makes impressive men 
prodigious. 

At his right sat the ostensible reason for the repast, Mrs. 
Strumer Greene, comely, blonde, statuesque in figure though 
not in manner, no resident of our city, but an old friend of 
Crozier’s. Her husband had been his associate in commercial 
enterprises upon the seaboard; she had inherited an interest 
in these and twice before had travelled this far to confer with 
Crozier upon the business. Evidently, this time he had felt 
that she was recovered enough from her bereavement to be 
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offered a dinner, and in plain truth she appeared more than 
convalescent. 

At times she chattered gaily to her host, at other times was 
humorously confidential and whispered to him; she touched 
his arm affectionately and even patted his hand. I thought 
she affected playfully to coquet with him in so far as it is 
possible for anybody to pretend to coquet with a familiar old 
friend; and this comedy seemed to be her effort to do her 
share, as principal guest, in enlivening the table. Crozier 
in the same spirit appeared to look upon her kittenishness 
benignly; but it was plain that I should find no clue to Mary 
Buell’s meaning here. If I was to read this dinner I must look 
elsewhere. © 

Naturally, the elsewhere to look was in the first place at 
Stella, and in the second, at Lucy. Stella sat languid behind 
a collection of her most staggering jewels at the other end of 
the table—it was impossible not to look at them before you 
looked at her. She seemed more than usually a little thing, 
unimportant herself, like the unnoted staff of a spectacular 
banner; the gems were fastened to her, it is true, but their 
bedazzlings appeared to be their own and disconnected from 
her. Moreover, the young man who sat beside her apparently 
shared this disconnection, although he, too, was supposedly 
hers, being, in fact, her betrothed. 

This was young Garvey of the Garvey Refrigerator 
dynasty, a business mildly prosperous under his grandfather 
and affluent now, so that young Garvey appeared to be the 
nearest thing to an appropriate alliance for the Crozier heiress 
that our community afforded. He had been the great desir- 
able for every girl’s mother in the town, though, of course, 
none of them continued any hope after he began to look to- 
ward Stella Crozier. He was any mother’s beau ideal for a 
daughter’s husband, this well-favoured young man whose 
judgment and energy were already known to be respected by 
his father and uncles. Nothing praiseworthy appeared to 
lack in him; he was both a devoted figure in the life of his 
church and a manly one upon the polo field. 

Stella had taken him rather in the manner of taking the 
best thing in sight as naturally one of her possessions, but 
to-night he appeared to be more an adjunct of Mary Buell’s, 
for he talked continually with Mary and not at all with Stella. 
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I concluded, however, that this might be partly because en- 
gaged persons often say little to each other when on display 
and partly because Stella had little to say to him. She was 
almost as silent as her father; but where his benignity en- 
couraged Mrs. Greene’s gaieties, Stella’s languid distrustful- 
ness of expression, habitual with her and not relaxed in favour 
of the genial occasion, encouraged nothing. 

My reading made no progress with her, though I caught a 
glimpse of what seemed a kind of peevish urgency in her 
glances at Lucy, who was unaware, I thought, both of the 
glances and the urgency in them. Lucy appeared to be too 
busy, indeed, with the gentleman upon her left to have time 
for anything else. She sat directly across the table from me, 
and I was glad she did; for this was one of those surprising 
evenings that sometimes befall a pretty woman, apparently 
by chance, making her beautiful, There was a warmth upon 
Lucy Pauls that came near radiance, and whatever she had 
done to the pinkish brocaded gown she wore—without doubt 
a discarded one of Stella’s—she had made it a rosy charm 
upon her. No one could have taken her for a poor relation or 
a background cousin; she was all alight and the air seemed 
bright about her. 

The favoured gentleman next her, naturally beaming in the 
rays she shed upon him,:was Atwill Daily. I knew him pretty 
well and marvelled that Lucy found him inspiring; he seemed 
to me a good enough old soul, as we say, but certainly no spark 
of white fire. He worked faithfully, took care of his mother 
and sister, with whom he lived, did welfare work two evenings 
every ‘week, read musical reviews, never missed a concert, 
was amiable, hopeful, mildly handsome in a prematurely 
baldish way, and talked copiously about whatever had no im- 
portance. 

Since with all his fluency he never said anything not already 
frequently said and Lucy was notoriously intelligent, I felt an 
increasing astonishment at her ardent attention to his dis- 
course and at the elation she visibly derived from it. In the 
general fanfare their actual words were obscure to my ears, 
but no one could question that here was a couple for whom 
the occasion made a happy and congenial opportunity. 
Such was my conclusion—a tame one for a neophyte reader 
of dinners, and no clue to the secret doings of Lucy Pauls 
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under the compulsion of her cousin. Certainly Stella was 
not making Lucy enjoy talking to Atwill Daily. 

Mary had said the secret would be placed before my very 
eyes and had intimated that I must look, not for subtle under- 
currents, but for something obvious and simple. What I 
saw, however, proved altogether, too simple, being nothing at, 
all. Nobody did anything significant; nothing happened. 
Of course, what I watched for most alertly was anything that 
Lucy might do upon a hint from Stella; but during the whole 
evening Lucy did only two things that any suggestion of 
Stella’s might be thought to account for, and both of these 
things were so casual that it would have been absurd to see 
anything sly or hidden behind them. 

The first happened when coffee was brought to the table. 
Crozier always had a separate service for himself—the relished 
an infamous kind of thick Turkish coffee, a strangling brown 
mush that nobody else could endure. It was made at. the 
table for him, usually by Stella, in the silver machine that 
was placed before her to-night; but the guest of special honour 
intervened. ‘Do let me make it,” Mrs. Strumer Greene 
begged. “I understand Turkish coffee and I’d dearly love 
to show your father my own pet little way of brewing it.” 

The instrument was sent to her and she had the attention 
of the table while she brightly operated. No timidity both- 
ered her as she thus became the centre of the stage; on the 
contrary, the centre seemed to her taste, for she bloomed at 
once into the playful ingénue, and her demonstrations were 
those of the cozy housewife at work for the master. “You 
do it thus and so, you see,” she said in this honeyed manner. 
“And now you take off the top of the silver furnace, you see, 
and shovel in all the coal—like this.” So she humorously 
dramatized the powdered coffee and the compartment it was 
to occupy. “Then you pour in the water that’s to keep the 
coal from catching fire, you see—and then you stir it and 
stir it with the beautiful silver coal shovel, you see—like 
this—and after that you close the furnace again. Then you 
listen and listen till you hear, oh, the loveliest bubbling sounds 
inside! And when you do, then you can give the sultan his 
coffee. No!” She made chastising gestures with a spoon, 
beating Crozier’s sleeve with it—he had extended his hand 
toward the cup in waiting. “No! Be patient. The lovely 
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bubbling sound hasn’t come yet. Listen! Ah—now it has!” 

She filled the cup; gave it to Crozier; he drank; and his 
daughter, after observing his face, said quietly, “Never mind, 
Papa.” She nodded to Lucy. “Lucy, perhaps you’d 
better = 

Lucy sat near Crozier’s end of the table and next but one 
to Mrs. Greene. Atwill Daily was the intervening guest, and, 
following the direction of a slight gesture from Stella, passed 
the coffee machine on its tray to his right-hand neighbour. 
“Just a minute, Cousin George,” Lucy said quietly. 

Mrs. Greene protested merrily, beating Crozier again with 
the spoon. ‘‘What! Make a face over the first perfect 
Turkish coffee he ever tasted? An Arab sheik taught me 
how to make it, in the Souks at Tunis. Don’t dare tell me it 
isn’t delicious! I'll show you!” And to prove her point the 
merry widow seized upon the cup she had prepared for Crozier 
and too quickly drank from it: ; 

Too quickly, because the Souks at Tunis furnish no experi- 
ence of the rancid mystery that Crozier preferred as coffee. 
Mrs. Greene’s face at once showed a terrible perplexity. A 
problem engrossed her, and for a moment it was evident that 
she could not decide which of two courses, both heroic, to 
follow. She chose the one internally disastrous, swallowed 
what she had so lightly invited within the portal of her lips, 
and then, being a brave woman, commanded those well- 
pencilled lips to the semblance of a smile. 

“There!”’ she said; but the word was something gasplike. 

“Get her to drink some water,” Lucy said in an undertone 
to Daily, who obeyed as far as he was able; but Mrs. Greene, 
with a little pettishness, pushed away the crystal goblet he 
offered her. 

“Please, Mr. Daily!” she said. “I’m quite able to lift 
my own glass if I need it, thank you!” Then she recovered 
herself enough to beat Crozier again with the spoon. ‘How 
dare you laugh at me?” 

That seemed to me a mistaken interpretation of Crozier’s 
expression; he was waiting for his coffee in some impatience. 
“Well, Lucy,” he said, “if you don’t mind——” 

“Tt’s ready,” she returned, filling a fresh cup, which Daily 
passed to him; and she added, “I think the lovely bubbling 
was all right this time.” 
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A breath of laughter irresistibly forced itself into her voice 
as she spoke, and she had evidently intended an undertone 
in the ear of Atwill Daily, for she showed distress when a 
surreptitious giggle went about the table. “Oh, dear!” she 
said. “I didn’t know everybody was listening. Mrs. 
Greene, I certainly didn’t mean you to hear me. You must 
forgive me.” 

“Not at all.”” The maturer lady nodded graciously, and 
though her cheeks showed a suffusion of colour, it may have 
been due more to what she had swallowed than to Lucy’s 
too impulsive mockery. “Not at all. I’m still convinced 
that my own little silvery bubbling was the loveliest; but I 
suppose I’ll have to learn how to produce yours if I’m ever to 
be allowed to use this particular machine again.” She turned 
to Crozier, chiding him amiably: “‘Treacherous person!” 

He laughed, benign again; for he had his coffee. It pleased 

him, and ceased to be interesting to his guests, who were 
already prattling in couples. I tried to catch Mary Buell’s 
eye, but couldn’t, as she was on my side of the table and talk- 
ing with young Garvey. What I meant my own eye to ask 
hers, severely, was the question: “Is this one of the secret 
things Stella has Lucy do for her? Making Crozier’s coffee?” 
Naturally, Lucy knew how, since she was so much in attend- 
ance on her cousin as to be almost part of the household; and 
the reason Stella asked her to make it to-night was obvious: 
to avoid the little bother of having the machine brought back - 
to the other end of the table. What could anyone read in so 
shapeless a triviality? I began to be annoyed with Mary 
Buell and her mysteries. 
@ The other thing that Lucy did because Stella asked her 
came later in the evening. We had been forming haphazard 
groups in the drawing room, that vastness of rose brocade and 
dark marble; Stella went to the piano and strummed, talking 
meanwhile with Atwill Daily, to whom she offered the other 
half of the piano bench on which she sat. Her strumming 
evidently reminded our host of his chief guest’s accomplish- 
ment; for he brought her to the piano and waved Stella and 
Daily away. 

“Mrs, Strumer Greene has most kindly consented to sing 
for us,” he said, and we were at once hushed in deference. 
Mrs. Greene was known to possess a voice; in fact, we had 
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been told that she would have sought an operatic career 
except for her late husband’s persistent opposition. How 
successful her search might have been I did not find myself 
competent to say; but I have heard opera singers whose sing- 
ing gave me less pleasure than Mrs. Greene’s. 

She settled herself upon the piano bench, making an im- 
pressive figure there; for if she appeared a little opulent of 
contour, she had also the authority of what is massive. She 
performed a double feat, playing elaborate accompaniments 
excellently; and the company was brought to a state of almost 
genuine enthusiasm, in spite of the fact that her selections 
were somewhat above our heads. What she gave us was 
from the new school in music, her composers all being the 
most puzzling moderns, so that I am afraid we guessed badly 
at the meanings and found much of the sound mere commo- 
tion. On the other hand, we could not doubt that the singer 
herself knew distinctly what it was all about. 

Her voice was large, sure, elastic, and, at some of the crises, 
even exhilarating. Thus, although most of us were in doubt 
about when she had finished one or two of the songs, and so 
_ misplaced some flutterings of applause—and although we 

found ourselves disturbed, too, for something creditable to 
say when she more definitely concluded—nevertheless, all in 
all, Mrs. Greene’s entertainment had the quality and achieved 
the success proper to a guest of honour’s display of talent 
in Crozier’s architect’s great drawing room. Mary Buell 
helped matters along, of course; she sat forward, glowing, made 
the necessary exclamations or audible breathings of wonder, 
and could be trusted to inquire, “‘ What was that last marvel- 
lous thing?” 

Mrs. Greene took her honours without either modesty or 
vainglory; she was pleased, flushed, bright eyed, a little 
triumphant, but showed no peacockery. ‘I’m delighted, of 
course, if your friends liked it, George,’ she said to Crozier 
when he came to thank her as she rose from the bench. Then 
she turned aside with him, her hand upon his arm. 

Stella had moved to a corner of the room with Atwill 
Daily. Now she called to her cousin. “Lucy, sing some- 
thing.” 

Lucy looked startled. ‘Good gracious! The only song I 
ever sing is a joke, and you know it well enough, Stella.” 
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“T don’t’ care. Sing it.” 
“But surely not just after : 
“Ves,” Stella insisted. ‘Don’t be so stubborn.” 

Mrs. Greene glanced amusedly over her shoulder to add a 
gracious entreaty. “Won’t you sing, Miss Pauls? I didn’t 
know that you——” ; 

“TI don’t,” Lucy said, blushing. ‘The only song I know is 
an old sentimental absurdity.” Her voice broke in a choke 
of lamenting laughter. “It’s ‘In the Gloaming.’” 

“Don’t talk so much about it,” Stella called. “Sit down 
and sing it.” 

Lucy still protested: ‘What a horrible idea, Stella! Do 
you want to make me ridiculous? Do you think Mrs. 
Greene could bear to hear it? Probably she was fond of 
‘In the Gloaming’ when she was a little girl and it was new 
enough for her nurse to sing it to her, but since then: i 

Mrs. Greene interrupted, laughing good-naturedly: “I’m 
afraid it wasn’t quite new when I was a little girl; but ’m 
still capable of bearing it—I should say enjoying it even, if 
you'll sing it, Miss Pauls.” 

“Lucy!” Stella called sharply. ‘Quit making all that fuss 
and do as we say.” 

“Won’t you?” Crozier said. “T still like it, Lucy.” 

With a gesture Lucy disclaimed responsibility for the con- 
sequences, went to the piano and obediently began to sing. 
She had a warm little quaint voice with a frequent plaintive 
quavering in it like the quavering in the voice of a nine-year- 
old child who sings on exhibition at a family reunion; and the 
stringy accompaniment she played—three or four makeshift 
chords for which her fingers always groped—was as piteous. 
After the sophisticated offerings of Mrs. Strumer Greene and 
the swinging easy power of Mrs. Greene’s voice, poor Lucy’s 
“Tn the Gloaming”’ was like something ignoble. What made 
it worse, Lucy herself seemed to suffer an accompanying dis- 
credit; she should not have consented to sing even under pro- 
test, for the protest did not save her from a personal diminu- 
tion. 

All that evening, until she sang, she had appeared charm- 
ing; but an exhibition so naive as this made her appear too 
naive indeed. And when, having begun, she seemed unable 
to stop, and went on to a second stanza, we were troubled 
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by our polite facial expressions; to keep them plausible we 
could only cease to look at her. For my part, the sympathe- 
tic shame human beings feel under such circumstances made 
me unable to look directly at any of my fellow listeners; but 
the sidelong vision we get with even an averted eye gave me 
an impression of their attitudes. In this manner I was aware 
that Stella was still peevish but less languid beside Atwill 
Daily; that Atwill, being musical—though inarticulately— 
was distressed; that Crozier had stretched himself in a chair 
and dreamily regarded the ceiling; that Mrs. Greene, seated 
close to him, struggled with a severely threatening mirth; 
and that Mary Buell was excited. 

Mary’s excitement was the plainest of all to me, and yet 
the most obscure. ‘ Dramatizing cobwebs!” I thought, angry 
with her and guessing—accurately—that she would later 
say to me, “What! You didn’t even understand why Stella 
made her sing?” 

Poor Lucy! “In the Gloaming” broke up the evening early. 
As she finished we produced a semblance of applausive mur- 
muring—though not all of us were that game. Atwill Daily 
did nothing but stare incredulously at this disgraced dinner 
partner of his with whom he had lately been so congenial at 
the table, and almost immediately there was a general rising 
for departure. Lucy understood too well what had given us 
one of those impulses that disperse companies of people to 
their homes, and she assured us she would not sing again; 
but though we feebly laughed with her, she knew that her 
apologetic humour at her own expense did not redeem 
her. 

“T’d like to tell you what I think of your idea of dinner 
reading,” I said to Mary Buell when we were outside. “TI 
won’t, though, because I always make it a point to be careful 
of your feelings.” 

In the moonlight she turned her head and stared at me. 
““Good heavens! You don’t mean to tell me you didn’t see 
at!” 

“T saw whatever was to be seen. I don’t see things with 
my imagination, you know, Mary.” 

“No. You don’t even realize that’s the only way any- 
body ever sees anything,” she said scornfully. “Do you 
mean to tell me you don’t even know why Lucy sang?” 
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“Certainly I do. Isuppose she sang because Crozier asked 
her to.” 

“Because he did?” Mary cried. 

“Ves. She didn’t do it until he asked her. She was still 
refusing Stella until Crozier spoke too.” 

“You goose! Stella got her to do it, just as she got her to 
make that coffee.” 

“‘Suppose she did. There wasn’t any surreptitious secret, 
sl ee eet) 

Oh, you poor lamb!”’ Mary interrupted, loftily despairing 
of me. We had reached her door and said nothing further 
till we were in the library, where she went to the grate and 
poked a dead fire as she spoke. “I couldn’t have believed it! 
That even a man could go through so exciting an evening and 
never see ? 

“*Exciting’?” I laughed. 

“You saw a Struggle between two women foraman. You 
saw another struggle between three women over another 
man. ‘That’s part of what you saw—and you saw nothing!” 

Mary’s brightened eyes were wide; her voice was vehement 
and her colour high; and then, as I sat down and again laughed 
at her, she became furious with me. ‘“Imbecile male gig- 
glings!”’ she cried. ‘‘That’s all you know how to do when 
you’ve been looking on at the crises of five lives!” 

“Five? Is that all?” 

“Six lives,” she said. “Iforgotone. You saw the crises of 
six lives, not five.” 

“Couldn’t you make it seven, Mary?” 

“Stop laughing!’ she commanded. “You don’t realize 
what a lack it exposes. It isn’t becoming.” 

I tried to obey. “Give meachance. I’ve just been to an 
altogether commonplace dinner where nothing happened— 
unless you call poor Lucy’s mistaken vocalizings something— 
and you tell me that I was a witness of convulsions in the 
UEP. of six people and that I saw two sets of women’s strug- 
g eo 

“You did,” Mary said. “TI gave you the key to all of it 
this afternoon, when I told you to read in words of one 
syllable jand that Stella Crozier was just raw human female 
nature. 
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“Indeed?” I said. “Was that why she asked Lucy to 
make Crozier’s coffee?” 

Mary dropped the poker noisily into an iron rack and 
swung round upon me. “TI can’t stand it,” shesaid. “I’m 
going to make you see the whole thing.” She sat down, 
facing me. “Look here! When you met Mrs. Strumer Greene, 
before we went into dinner, what did you think of her?” 

“T thought she was a handsome, worldly person of fashion—. 
what the Eighteenth Century called ‘a fine woman.” 

“At the beginning of the evening you thought her a proper 
person to be the second Mrs. Crozier, for instance.” 

“Why not?” I said. “In case Crozier felt that way.” 

“Exactly. What’s your idea of Mrs. Strumer Greene 
now, when the evening is over?”’ 

“Now? Well, I have rather a different impression of her. 
I have an idea that at times she might be—well, almost silly.” 

“So! What did you think about Lucy Pauls. when she 
was having such a good time with Atwill Daily at the table?” 

“T thought she was a Lucy I’d never seen before—a radiant 
stranger among us.” 

“Exactly! And what do you think of Lucy now?” 

“Poor girl!’ I said. “She ought never to have done it. 
Those things are fatal; I’m afraid I’ll never be able to look at 
her again without thinking of the exhibition she made of 
herself at the piano.” 
3“‘Then the result of the evening,”’ Mary said sharply, “is 
that two women are discredited with you?” 

“In a way—yes.” 

“Who did the discrediting?”’ 

“They did, themselves. Lucy certainly wasn’t compelled 
to sing, but she did; and Mrs. Greene made herself,look foolish 
over that coffee.” 

==“She did nothing of the kind,” my cousin said. “Stella 
did it by making Lucy Pauls do it. When Mrs. Greene was 
here three months ago George Crozier showed his interest 
in her; he went to see her when he was in New York a little 
later, and he talked about her when he came home; Stella 
decided the woman was getting dangerous.” 

“Why dangerous? Why shouldn’t Crozier marry again if 
he wants to?” 
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“He should, but that little white-faced brute of his will 
never let him,’’ Mary said; and her bitterness was that of a 
looker-on, not on her own account. She had no desire to 
marry Crozier, or anybody, as I well knew. “Stella Crozier 
is a little brute,” she went on. ‘Stella is the heart’s essence 
of green. Only over her dead body will one penny of her 
father’s fortune ever get into anybody else’s hands; and while 
she lives George Crozier’s not going to be allowed to marry 
again. Every eligible widow and all the spinsters, except me, 
in this town have had hopes of him, I think; but Stella’s 
beaten them all. She discredits them with him one after 
the other, and, when she can, she uses Lucy Pauls to do it. 
Lucy is just so much furniture around the house to Crozier; 
she’s always been there and is a sort of Stella’s shadow—a 
nothing. So, when even this nothing, this shadow, this chair 
of a girl, does something well that another woman does ill, 
the other woman looks like thirty cents. And Stella’s never 
used Lucy better than she did to-night.” 

“T’m afraid you’ll have to be more definite,” Isaid. “How 
and when did Stella - 

“Didn’t she fairly leap to it when poor Mrs. Greene gave 
her the chance she’d been waiting for and made a mess indeed 
of Crozier’s coffee? Stella showed her father that even furni- 
ture could do it better! Lucy did her sly little part. well, the 
poor slave! Did you miss her mockery of Mrs. Greene— 
about the ‘lovely bubbling’?”’ 

; You think Lucy said that deliberately instead of irresis- 
tibly?” 

“She said it obediently,” Mary answered. ‘She had to 
do it because she knew what Stella wanted, and Stella’s got 
her into the habit of complete subjection. Well, what did 
Mrs. Greene do to meet that attack on her? The woman 
knew she’d been attacked by the two cousins; I suppose you 
admit that now, don’t your” 

“T thought she took it very well.” 

“She did more than take it well. She put on her big show. 
You may not have realized how superbly she sang, but no- 
body needed to be musical to see how stunning she looked at 
the piano. She knew it, of course, just as well as she knew a 
man like Crozier might very well decide that such a fine 
duchessy showpiece was just the thing he needs to complete 
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hrs big showy house and his showy, lonely life. Stella. 
knocked the show to flinders. She made Lucy sing right 
afterward and utterly spoiled Mrs. Greene.” 

“What! It was Lucy who was spoiled.” 

“No,” Mary said. “Not with everyone. You didn’t 
look carefully at George Crozier. He was impressed by Mrs. 
Greene’s music; but Stella knows that he’s like most business 
men about such things. What he really likes is ‘Sweet 
Genevieve,’ and he hates anything he doesn’t understand. 
Mrs. Greene had made him almost forget that, but Stella 
reminded him. ‘In the Gloaming’ in a little child’s voice 
like Lucy’s is his real style. Stella threw it at Mrs. Greene 
to-night and finished her. Poor Lucy! She was tragic.” 

“‘She was at least pitiful,”’ I said. 

“She was tragic, I tell you! What she did involved a 
sacrifice. I told you that you’d seen a struggle of three 
women over a man—we’ve just been talking about that— 
and another struggle of two women for another man. It’s 
one of the most atrocious things I ever knew!” 

She spoke with a wrathfulness that at least was proof of her 
conviction; and in a meek voice I asked her to be more ex~ 
plicit. “Tl try to see it if you show me.” 

“T think Stella Crozier ought to be hanged,” she said. 
“Lucy and Atwill Daily sat directly across from you at the 
table. Of course, you’re used to thinking of Lucy as back- 
ground—out of it so far as men are concerned—but if you’d. 
been a stranger and had watched that couple opposite you, 
you’d have thought they were lovers. Wouldn’t you?” 

“T suppose I should.” 

“You'd have been right,” Mary said. “That’s exactly 
what they were. Atwill Daily has been seeking Lucy out 
lately as much as he possibly could. It’s been her first chance 
to marry and she wanted to take it, poor thing! Background 
furniture mightn’t get another chance—ever. Stella ruined 
it all to-night. Atwill is musical—at least he thinks he is— 
and ‘In the Gloaming’ finished Lucy for him. Did you see 
his face when she was at the piano?” 

But at this I protested. “You do run away with your- 
self! You’ve just been telling me that Stella made Lucy 
sing in order to upset Mrs. Greene with Crozier, and now 


you: 2 
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“T do indeed,” Mary insisted with emphasis. “That 
pallid little brute must have come as near happiness over it 
as she could ever come over anything. She did two vicious 
things at one stroke.” 

“But why should she spoil Lucy? She certainly isn’t wan- 
tonly destructive.” 

“Listen,” Mary said. “Stella’s never cared anything at 
all about the man she’s engaged to. She took him because 
almost all the other girls’ mothers wanted him; but she’s had 
that mild pleasure and it’s palled. Suddenly it appears that 
her unregarded handmaiden has the most interesting-looking 
cavalier in town as a prospective suitor.” 

“Atwill Daily! Why, he isn’t interesting looking. He 
isn’t even i 

“Women think so,” Mary said with superiority. “In 
regard to the appearance and charm of men, women have a 
different eye—you’ll save time by thinking of that simply as 
an inexplicable fact. To us Atwill Daily is the most interest- 
ing-looking man in town; we don’t care whether or not he’s 
the handsomest. What’s more, he doesn’t shine in a general 
conversation, but when he becomes personal with a lady he’s 
quite another matter; naturally, you couldn’t know anything 
aboutthat. Well, what does Stella Crozier dowhen shesudden- 
ly discovers that he’s in a fair way to be owned by her slave? 
I can’t tell you what she feels, because some recesses of that 
niggardly little bosom are secrets to me; but I can tell you 
what she’s decided to do. She’s decided to take away this 
one desirable possession of her cousin’s and own it herself.” 

“But there’s Garvey; Stella’s engaged to him.” 

“He’s the sixth I was talking about,” Mary said. “I 
mean his was the sixth life that came to a crisis to-night. 
Stella will toss him back to the girls’ mothers.” 

At this I ventured to laugh again. “And for Atwill Daily! 
You say she’s avaricious, and yet she’s going to throw away a 
pearl for a paste diamond. Garvey’s worth a thousand of 
Atwill.” 

“But Atwill has one overwhelming value: He belongs to 
another girl. What’s absolutely unbearable to Stella is tha’ 
the other girl is the wearer of her old dresses.” 

“Perhaps I could come nearer understanding that than I 
could another mystery in your drama,” I said. “Lucy cer- 
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tainly knew, herself, what an exhibition her singing made of 
her; she showed how miserably she knew it. Then why did 
she let Stella make her sing? Answer that and I’ll believe 
your whole preposterous theory.” 

Mary frowned. “Lucy struggled, but she had to give in. 
It was in line with her job of discrediting Mrs. Greene, and 
she has the long habit of doing for Stella. She and Stella 
weren’t eight years old when Stella began being the ‘rich 
little girl’ and Lucy the ‘poor relation.’ Stella’s put that 
over her all her life and she put it over her to-night as she 
always has. Don’t you see?” 

“No.” I got up to go. “Not if Lucy cares for Atwill 
Daily or wants to marry him. Force of habit wouldn’t make 
her lose the most important thing in her life. Lucy’s too 
intelligent. She may be Stella’s slave, but she’s never been 
Stella’s fool. And on that one point your whole structure 
collapses, Mary.” t ; ; 

“Tt doesn’t,” she said sharply, rising to face me. “I’m 
speaking of facts; I’m not building a structure. I’m abso- 
lutely right about the whole thing, and you'll soon see that I 
am.” 

“How soon?” 

“Within three months.” 

“Very well. If I don’t see you proved right within three 
months is 

“Two!” she said. ‘Within two months even you will 
know that I speak the truth of Stella Crozier. Two!’ 





We didn’t have to wait that long. Mrs. Strumer Greene, 
vanishing upon the third day after her performance at the 
Croziers’, left behind her the rumour of a Sicilian destination; 
and, that the dispersal of the dinner party might not lack in 
spaciousness, another member of it was shortly afterward an- 
nounced as intended for the Argentine. Young Garvey was 
to establish a Garvey Refrigerator branch in Buenos Aires; 
would remain there in charge for a year—or more, if neces- 
sary—and he was to sail accompanied by experts but not by 
a bride. Stella had balked at South America; her father 
needed her and she could not leave him; she would faithfully 
await her lover’s return. 

Two weeks after he sailed she was quietly married to Atwill 
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Daily in the new cathedral, which must have looked grandly 
unpeopled, since the only witnesses were a best friend of the 
groom, the bride’s father, Lucy, and Mary Buell. What 
Mary really represented as a witness was General Publicity, 
I think, though ostensibly she was there in her character of 
next-door neighbour; and when I heard of the event I was 
ready to admit that she had astonished me. Ikept away from 
her, however, because when she is freshly in triumph she is 
sometimes less charming than J like to find her, and a readi- 
ness to admit astonishment does not mean that one is ready 
to be trampled upon. 

When I did go again to her house it was on a wintry after- 
noon several weeks later; and as I reached her gate I caught a 
glimpse of two of the six figures involved in the undoubted 
crises of the dinner I had failed to read. 

A heavy closed car rolled out of Crozier’s driveway and 
turned townward upon the thoroughfare. Travelling bags 
were visible in front with the chauffeur; Crozier, in brown 
tweeds, sat within the glossy inclosure, and beside him, Lucy 
Pauls, apparently taking dictation from him as they drove. 

“Taking more than dictation,’ I thought, deducing that 
Lucy was taking her cousin’s place in Stella’s absence, on 
guard for Stella against all widows and spinsters, and adding 
a little secretarial work to boot. Evidently the honey- 
mooners had not returned, or Stella would have been going 
to the station with her father, as she always did. 

Here I was wrong, for I found her in Mary Buell’s living 
room. Moreover, I found her there in tears, and almost, 
though not quite, upon Mary’s shoulder. Even before I 
turned to retire I had time for some flickerings of thought 
upon this singularity. Mary so loved her own interpreting 
that she would have offered solace to Judas himself in order 
to get something out of him to interpret. This I knew; but 
why do troubled ladies so often bring their tragic confidences 
to recognized gossipers? Is it because that there they are 
surest of the tokens of sympathy, or is it because what they 
really want, sometimes, is to get their confidences made 
known? 

The question was in my mind as I mumbled something and 
went back to the door I had too hastily entered; but Stella’s 
sobbing became instantly turbulent. “No, no!” she said, 
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and made detaining gestures. ‘“You’re a neighbour too. 
Don’t go. Iwant youtoknow. Wait a minute.” 

She meant that she needed a minute to compose herself, 
and she spent it with a sodden little handkerchief upon her 
eyes and nose. Mary sat silent, looking at her, though she 
spared me a queer side glance that puzzled me. Mary was 
excited, of course; but what I could not understand was the 
lack of even a surreptitious triumph in this quick half look at 
me. ‘There was bafflement in it, as if some of her reading had 
been mistaken or her predicting had gone wrong, perhaps. 
I hoped so. 

Stella asked me, in a watery voice, “You haven’t heard 
what’s just happened?” 

“No. I didn’t even know you’d come home.” 

“Home!”’ she sobbed. “To think I’d ever come home 
like this! It isn’t home any more. I thought it was—I al- 
ways thought it was my home until I got Papa’s telegram, 
yesterday morning.” She turned to Mary. “I started 
back twenty minutes after I got the telegram. I left my 
trunks—everything. Atwill was out on the hotel golf links. 
Of course, he would be! I left a note and the telegram for 
him; I suppose he’ll get here sometime to-day. He wouldn’t 
have been any use though.” 

Thus she spoke of her bridegroom, and her tone was that 
of a woman married for years and long accustomed to her hus- 
band’s inadequacy. “He wouldn’t have known how to help 
me. It does seem too awful!” 

“You shouldn’t think of it like that,” Mary said. ‘“You’re 
not looking at it sensibly, Stella.” 

“T’m not?” Stella cried, and she rose from her chair, clench- 
ing the small wet handkerchief tightly in both hands. ‘“T’ve 
had my father taken away from me—I’ve had my very home 
taken away from me—I’ve had everything I care for in this 
disgusting world taken away from me—and you tell me it 
isn’t awful! Maybe you’ll tell me she isn’t awful?” 

“She isn’t that,” Mary said, and in her voice I caught a 
note of wondering admiration. ‘She’s certainly shown her- 
self much more adroit and calculating than anybody would 
have dreamed she was; and yet, after all, she only ? 

“She only!” Stella echoed, in fiercest mockery. “Only! 
She’s only plotted and planned and sneaked and tricked and 
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played false to every human decency for years and years; 
that’s all she’s ‘only’ done! You were at that dinner we 
gave to Mrs. Greene—you both were—and you saw what the 
little snake did. Poor Mrs. Greene! I’d a thousand times 
rather have had her. I’d give anything in the world if I 
could undo what was done that night. What that little snake 
did to Mrs. Greene is what she’s done to other nice women 
that liked Papa before; and all the time I thought she was 
only helping me to guard him! And I—blind! Blind and 
trusting all this time! When I got his telegram I saw the 
whole hideous thing—I’d never dreamed it. J had hysterics 
four times on the train. Who wouldn’t?” 

“What for?” I said. 

She almost screamed. ‘‘What for? Tl never speak to 
him again! I hate him! Oh, how I hate him for his spine- 
lessness! I hate him for that almost as much as I hate her 
treachery. All the time she was just playing with me; she 
made me think she liked Atwill. She did! She pretended to 
be excited over him so that I’d never suspect what she was 
excited over. I absolutely believed she wanted Atwill. I 
told Papa she’d done that; I toldhim so before her the instant 
I got to the house thisnoon. Do you think it did any good? 
Did it stop him? He had the minister in the library and just 
took her in there with him and locked the door and left me 
outside. Ive taken care of him and nursed him and watched 
over him every minute of my life since my mother died, and 
that’s what he did to me! Locked me out of the room while 
he was doing that ghastly, treacherous, wicked thing!” 

“What wicked thing?” Iasked. ‘What is it your father’s 
done, Stella?” 

Her voice became an outright shriek. ‘‘What’s he done? 
He’s married Lucy Pauls! Two hours ago, while I beat and 
beat and beat on the door till my knuckles bled, and they 
wouldn’t let me in!” 

“What?” 

“See!” she cried. “Look! Look what I did to stop them!” 

Then, sobbing, she stretched forth her little hands and 
showed me the marks upon them. I beheld the signs that 
had been lacking to me before. In those tiny wounds upon 
helpless hands that had beaten a closed door I beheld and 
comprehended the whole life of Stella Crozier. 


THE “MADELAINE” 
By MARY HEATON VORSE 
From Good Housekeeping 


OU can interpret ’Smatta Delrio’s story to suit yourself. 
You can say the Madelaine revenged herself; that is 
what old Kettle insists as he tells the story to the night 
watchman of the fish freezer and the crews of the motor 
dories or anyone else who will listen, as he sits evenings on the 
end of the wharf. 

If you were to listen to the chatter of the old Portuguese 
women to the westward, as they stand round the stores, gos- 
siping, with their black shawls framing their leather-coloured 
faces, you would hear another story. They whisper: “Agnes 
O’Shea came for him. She got him.” And some say: “It 
serves him right.” And others, old Mrs. Delrio’s friends, 
insist: “It’s like Agnes O’Shea to make trouble. She wouldn’t 
lie still even in her grave.” 

Of course, those who are not superstitious say all this is 
nonsense, and what happened to Delrio is simple enough. 
But if you grant that it was madness took Delrio, then those 
who say the Madelaine killed him, and those who claim that 
his wife came for him, are both right. For certainly his heart 
had been a terrible battlefield, and he was slain between the 
millstones of his two desires. 

Delrio’s long conflict ended only now. It began all of 
twenty-five years ago, when his exploits were talked of from 
the Maine coast to Provincetown. There was no captain 
in all the fishing fleet who more deserved the name of great 
killer. Nor was there one who had earned his nickname more 
honestly. ‘’Smatta!’’ was the word which he used to govern 
his crews and the weight of which was more than a blow. 
Strolling down his deck, powerful, dark, the hot fire of anger 
smouldering behind the darkness of his countenance, all he 
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used for government was the single word “’Smatta !” which is 
to say: “What is the matter? What’s wrong?” In Delrio’s 
mouth “’Smatta” became blasting contempt, fury, a threat, 
anger, that could burn the shirt off shrinking skin, the sudden 
snaky snap of a biting rope, *Smaita! 

Delrio in his prime was a great captain. No man sailed 
under him but feared him, though he was never known to 
lifta hand toany man. They followed him unquestioningly, 
feeling secure with him whatever risk he might choose to take. 
It was said of Delrio that he was married to his vessel. The 
Madelaine was certainly his great passion. The love of her 
had entered into the fibre of him. You could no more imagine 
Delrio as separate from his vessel than you could imagine 
some men existing outside the army. It was his life. Per- 
haps for this reason he figured in so many of the legends of his 
time, as though he were the hero of the epic of the great fresh 
fishermen. It was Delrio in the Madelaine who made the 
spectacular rescue of the Annie Laurie, Delrio who made what 
was known as the “miraculous catch of fishes.” If you hap- 
pened to say anywhere in Southern waters you came from 
the Cape, there was sure to be some master of a vessel who 
would ask: 

“Do you know ’Smatta Delrio?” 

Life was balanced and perfect for Delrio. The Madelaine 
filled his life; his mother kept house for him. He was already 
thirty-eight. He seemed never to think of marrying. And 
so, when he came home one day with a wife, there was talk 
enough flowing up and down the waterfront, though it must 
be said that Delrio played true to form in the matter of court- 
ing Agnes O’Shea, adding another chapter to the legends in 
which he figured. 

During a big gale he was blown out of his course. Skirting 
a shore north of Plymouth, Delrio looked idly through his 
glasses, and what he was looking for was an entrance to a 
small bight which was unmarked and which had deep water 
and sheltered two or three vessels. He felt he would like to 
know where it was. While he was looking at the shore, a girl 
came out of a house and stood in a doorway framed with roses. 
His marine glasses brought her up close to him, as though she 
were standing on his very deck. She seemed to be looking 
in his eyes. Delrio gave the order to come about. The men 
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looked at each other, but of course no one asked a question. 
Delrio merely remarked to Kettle, his spare man: 

“Do you see that girl over there?” 

Kettle could see a woman in a light dress standing in a 
doorway. “With a glass I could see her all right,” he said. 

“You'll see her all right soon enough,” said ’Smatta Delrio, 
“because I’m going to marry her.” 

“Do you know her?” Kettle asked. 

“No,” said Delrio, “but I’m a-goin’ to.” 

They found anchorage not far from the house. Delrio 
himself put ashore in a dory. When he came away, Agnes 
O’Shea had promised herself to him. A week later they were 
married. Old Mrs. Delrio claimed that Agnes O’Shea had 
put a spell over Delrio, and why she thought this you could 
understand until the day Agnes died. Years afterward, when 
the bright colour had ebbed from her cheeks and the gold of 
her hair was dimmed, she still had about her a hint of enchant- 
ment. And when as a bride she came to Dennisport, there 
was scarcely man or boy who did not understand how it was 
that a man might look at her once and think, ‘‘There’s my 
woman,” but it would take a great captain like Delrio, a man 
of whom sagas were told, to sail up to her front yard and 
carry her off with him. 

After she was married, Agnes O’Shea looked into her heart 
and found however much her husband loved her it would 
never be enough. She wanted him body and soul. He had 
awakened in her a love that matched his. She kept this 
knowledge jealously to herself, however, for she had not been 
married a fortnight when she found she had a rival. 

They had come back from their brief honeymoon to the old 
house where Delrio lived with his mother. Little Agnes 
O’Shea looked at the old woman, whose eyes glowed like 
fires in deep caverns, and who covered her head with a black 
shawl. Agnes looked at the low-roofed house sitting on the 
edge of the sounding ocean, and a sense of lonely strangeness 
chilled her. She turned to Delrio, but he seemed to have 
forgotten her. His eyes were fixed on the vessels in the 
harbour. She said some unimportant thing as an excuse to 
pluck at his attention. He put his arm around her and 
drew her to him with tenderness, but he said, ‘“‘I’m going out 
in the dawn.” 
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“You're going—going in the dawn?” she echoed stupidly. 

Her mouth hung ajar in her amazement. What had she 
expected? Certainly not this—that he would spend only a 
night with her in this strange, windswept place. 

“Don’t—don’t go,” she begged him. “Don’*—don’t 
go 9? 

She put her arms around him shyly, for this was the first 
time she had dared to do this of her own accord. In his 
delight he lifted her to him. She felt his resolution melt as 
he held her close. So she made herself desirable to him, but 
all the time she was conscious of the dark-shawled presence of 
Conception Delrio standing as still as though she were a 
figurehead of some strange vessel. Old Mrs. Delrio didn’t 
stir or speak. Agnes stood staring at the two of them, and 
distrust of Delrio’s mother was born in her heart. 

“Don’t go,” she whispered again. 

Delrio listened. swinging slack in the stream of her love and 
her sweetness. 

So Agnes O’Shea played the first of the master cards against 
the Madelaine. She played hearts—and lost. For as they 
were going toward their room, the dark-shawled figure spoke 
for the first time. She asked: 

“Are you going out to-morrow, Joe?” 

“Sure,” he answered waveringly. ‘Sure,’ he repeated 
with greater certainty. 

And after that Agnes might play all the hearts in the world, 
but she could not move him. She took his absences as best 
she might until the first storm. Then, when he came home, 
he found her ill with fright. She came to him crying. 

i hate the sea, I hate it, I hate it! I can’t live with you 
on it.” 

And this was only the beginning. She cried each time ne 
was away, until their first son was born. ’Smatta Delrio 
was put to the question of tears if ever man was. 

Love, tears, weakness, supplication, even illness, Agnes 
tried them all, one after the other. She could not be mag- 
nanimous. As well tell the waves not to break as say to 
Agnes, “Do not fear, do not cry.” Fear, loneliness, and 
jealousy walked by Agnes O’Shea. Jealousy grew big within 
her as she bore Delrio his three sons one after another. She 
saw herself small, piteous, bearing successive children for her 
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powerful lord, while he shared his heart with another. The 
worst was that she shared his heart with an inanimate wooden 
thing. Agnes liked to call the Madelaine wooden, though she 
knew it was alive. What more alive than the Madelaine 
when with shining sails she made for the point, bearing away 
Delrio, tossing a necklace of spray and singing as she went. 

She was Delrio’s creature, too, the Madelaine. As much 
his and as obedient to him as Agnes. She could do so much 
for him that Agnes couldn’t. The Madelaine gave him a 
high place among men. Every time she made a great catch of 
fish she crowned him king of his world again. What’s a 
wife to a boat like that? Small wonder Agnes connived 
against her rival. As the years passed, she grew more fixed 
in her purpose. 

Years and motherhood made Agnes only more beautiful. 
A madonna she seemed to Delrio as he came up from the 
sea. With what eagerness he ‘returned to her, hungry for a 
sight of her! Though Agnes used all her strategy, though she 
spilled out her love to him, Delrio melted only enough to 
give her an extra day ashore now and then. Sometimes 
he would discuss with Agnes what he would do when he sold 
the Madelaine. But this was only for the sake of seeing her 
eyes brighten. He could as well imagine himself without legs 
or arms as without his vessel. 

Now, Mrs. Delrio saw every move Agnes made and noted 
them down on the iron tablets of her mind. Her black- 
shawled presence fought behind Delrio like some aged 
Valkyrie of the sea, bringing certain victory. There was not 
a trick that Agnes O’Shea played that she did not know. 
And she realized how implacable are the hearts of women. 

She feared Agnes and knew what passion there was under 
her soft loveliness. So after Agnes’s first girl was born, and 
Delrio bought the big house with trees on each side of it, old 
Mrs. Delrio remained behind in the little house. For if 
Agnes was not able yet to triumph over her rival, at least 
she found means to triumph over her rival’s friend. 

For ten years Agnes O’Shea, waking and sleeping, fought 
the Madelaine. For ten years she fought without success. 
Then one day Delrio came back from a trip and found her 
sewing on gauzy stuff, sheer and bright, making pools of light 
on the floor as it fell about her. Afterward he never forgot 
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that picture of her. A blonde woman sewing on light stuff, 
the sunlight shining on her, could make his heart contract 
with pain. 

“What’s that you’re making?” he asked. 

“T’m making me a party dress,” she said, smiling at him. 
“T’ve never had any fun for ten years. There’s never been a 
time I could leave the babies.” 

“Can you now?” he asked gloomily. 

“Ma’s coming down, and Buddy. Buddy’ll go to the 
dances with me. You see, Joe, 1am young. Before I mar- 
ried you, Pa and Ma always kept me close.” 

He looked at her speculatively, and he felt as if his heart 
turned over within him. 

“You see, Joe, I’m young,” she repeated. “And you’re 
away all the time and can’t go places with me like other 
women’s husbands.” 

“Women with children don’t go to dances,” he told her. 

“Oh, yes, they do, Joe. Maybe not when you were 
young; they do now.” 

Her words were like heavy lead in his heart. He turned 
them over and over again— Maybe not when you were 
young, maybe not when you were young.” 

This was what she thought of him. She thought he was 
old. His own wife had called to him over the years that lay 
between them that he was old. A generation separated 
them. He looked at her, and it seemed as if she flaunted her 
youth at him. 

“You’re not so young,” he said heavily. “Thirty isn’t 
so young for a woman.” 

She shook her finger at him. He hadn’t disturbed her. 
Agnes was a good woman, but the eyes of even small boys 
who came with groceries or served her a glass of soda in the 
drug store told her she was beautiful. She was far more 
beautiful than when she had married him. She had been en- 
chanting, an elfin thing. Now she was a woman to make 
every fisherman turn uneasily in his bed. When she went 
past Begunna’s barber shop the men loafing outside said 
things to each other which she couldn’t hear, but which 
brought the blood flying to her face, and there would be 
pleasure in her confusion. No. Delrio couldn’t tell Agnes 
O’Shea she was old. 
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Presently she got up and tried on her dress before him. 
How beautiful she looked! Delrio had never seen anyone 
look so beautiful. A dark tide of jealousy rose high in his 
heart. He wanted to tear the shining dress from her. He 
would be out to sea while other men would look at her and 
her loveliness. Other men’s arms would be around her. 
Other men would dance with her. 

He had never imagined such a thing. For ten years he had 
held her safe in the house. He thought of her always with a 
child in her arms. ‘Little mother bird,” he had called her. 
Now, suddenly shining and lovely, she was going to find 
happiness away from him. 

His next trip was short. He came back Thursday, and 
by all rules he should have gone out again, but he made a 
pretext of some overhauling to be done, so plausibly that he 
even deceived himself. 

“You going to the dance Saturday?” he asked indifferently. 
And when she answered she was, “I might go with you,” said 
Delrio. 

; So, dark and powerful, he strode into the town hall beside 
Agnes. And then, because he could not dance, he stood 
watching her. 

He found he could not bear the sight; he could not bear 
standing there and watching his wife dancing with other men. 
They swarmed around her. She danced off into the crowd 
and was lost to his sight. He watched with a curious sense of 
rising anger. Young Dast Williams wagging his shoulders 
as he danced with a stout girl. Turkey trot. There was a 
new sound in the air: “Everybody’s doin’ it now. Doin’ 
what? Turkey trot.” Dast Williams saw no one. He and 
the girl were absorbed in the dance. Delrio turned away. 
Agnes floated by in the arms of Santos. She smiled with a 
rich, flooding contentment because of what she had seen on 
her husband’s face. It was nothing and everything. Only 
a glance, a sudden closing of a mouth, angry staring eyes. 
Agnes O’Shea had seen very little, but between the swift 
opening and closing of hell’s doors you may glimpse enough 
of hell’s fires to last eternity. Delrio had the feeling of out- 
rage that a great king might have had at seeing common 
hands laid upon his queen, who with himself partook of 
divinity. Agnes sensed only his fastidious shudder of disgust. 
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He might kill a woman so defiled, since that might be the 
only conclusive way of getting rid of her. ) 

When Agnes came home that night she had, for so good a 
woman, an unholy light in her eyes. Before she had fought 
‘the Madelaine without plot-or plan; now, after years, chance 
had put a terrible weapon in her hand. Instead of going to 
bed she sat at the window looking out into the starry night—a 
favourite trick of hers. Delrio never spoke to her as she sat 
by her window in the darkness; he thought she was praying. 
In a sense she was; she was praying for victory over her 
enemy. She sat looking out at the riding light of the Made- 
laine, planning how she could rid herself of his other love, who 
was waiting in the darkness, waiting to take him from her. 
To-night she looked out with a feeling of triumph. 

Not long after, Agnes had cause to go down to the wharf 
and look at her rival lying idle at anchor waiting for her mas- 
ter who was so late coming. For Delrio had taken to putting 
off sailing, and staying at home. One day, two days, three 
days he would stay behind. People would walk past Delrio’s 
big, new house and see him, an incongruous sight, swarmed 
over by children. A wolf with rabbits. There was always in 
his immobility the sense of restrained force. Violence lay 
behind his lazy, gleaming eyes. Little white rabbits, the 
girls; their hair was like the fluff of yellow chickens. They; 
had little hands and little feet like their mother. He would 
count over their excellences and they were Agnes’s. The 
youngest boy and the two girls she had made in her own 
image as though they were unrelated to him. ‘Their blond 
pink-and-whiteness disturbed him like a perfume. 

Night would come. If there was a dance, Agnes went, 
while Delrio sat at home in the dark on the piazza. Young 
men passed by; he could see their cigarettes and the vague 
spots of light of the dresses of the young girls. Sometimes a 
man scratched a match and lighted up the deep brown of his 
face. There was laughter, light footfalls, slow footfalls of 
lovers. Now there was a lull, and a voice came out of the 
hollow of the night. 

““How’s old ’Smatta?” 

“Oh, he’s pret’ ol’ man. Say, boy, have you seen his wife 
to the dances? You seen her dance with Dast Williams?” 

Delrio folded his jaws tight as a man would clinch his teeth 
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to keep from swearing with pain. He had a memory of Dast 
Williams dancing close toa woman. Close. The man and 
woman hypnotized. Turkey trot. Delrio’s blood beat in his 
ears. 

“Did you see his wife and Dast Williams, old ’Smatta 
Delrio, ’Smatta Delrio’s young wife.”” The awful chasm of 
a generation between them. His hands clenched as though 
around Dast Williams’s throat. Voices hummed, “Every- 
body’s doin’ it now.” 

Doing what? Turkey trot. His own little boys sang it. 
His thoughts fled through his mind, driven by the fury of his 
jealousy. He could have forbidden her to go. Why hadn’t 
he? A sudden picture of Agnes came to him. A white rib- 
bon in her pale gold hair, her little ears pink under her curls. 
She was all white and gold like an angel. Turkey trot— 
Dast Williams. Delrio decided he would walk up the street. 
He got up, and suddenly he found he couldn’t go. He couldn’t 
move. He was sweating and shaking as with fever. If he 
went now—murder was in his heart. He fell back in his seat. 
He would wait; he would catch her. 

Agnes came in, flushed and triumphant. He watched her 
narrowly behind his heavy eyelids. Suddenly he put his 
arms around her violently. He loved her more than ever. 
A thousand times more than when he had first married her. 
And Agnes, who felt her triumph, buried her head in his 
great shoulder. 

“Oh, why do you ever go?” she whispered. “ Why aren’t 
you always home? Why do you go away to sea?” 

And he thought there was a warning behind this cry. 

The endless days of torment formed a dark pool in Delrio’s 
mind, where there were mirrored sharp and clear certain 
moments of shame. The time when he had an ignominious 
choice of going to the dance with Agnes or letting her mother 
go and staying with the children. As he could not face the 
torment of his desire for murder if he should go, he stayed 
behind as nursemaid, which was no fitting occupation for a 
great sea captain. Why Enos, near by, who was only captain 
of a weir crew, wouldn’t be asked by his wife to do woman’s 
work. Enos didn’t even go to the store to buy a package of 
cigarettes. 

There was another moment of shame when Delrio came 
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home by train, driven by his jealousy, to prowl and spy. 
And he found nothing at all. The shame of this burned him 
so that for two months he never stayed over. For those two 
months Agnes in subtle ways fed the fires of his jealousy. 

What was Agnes doing. while he was out on the ocean? 
The flames of the torches would shine on the faces of his men. 
As they baited trawl the light would slide up and down their 
sharp knives. What was happening at home? ‘This single 
thought throbbed like his heart. Starlight. The world 
wrapped round in soft shadows. Dark, clumsy shapes of 
sleepy men crawling out from fo’c’sle. The dories over the 
side, one by one, a scramble of men into the dories, the soft 
thump of rubber boots against the dory’s wooden bottom. 
Oars against thole pins. Dories crawling off over the sea. 
Delrio and Kettle alone on an uneasy world of water. Del- 
rio’s mind empty of everything but the question. Slowly out 
of the dark stretched a giant hand. A giant hand wrung 
Delrio’s entrails. What was happening at home? 

He saw what was happening at home. It was as though he 
had been detached from his body, as though his body had been 
left behind helpless, rocked on the slow, lifting rise of the 
vessel. Eyes straining through the darkness, Delrio no 
longer saw the water with its burden of dories blurred by night 
and distance. He saw a dark, swift shape moving noiselessly 
through bushes in front of his house. He heard the sound of 
feet on the board walk, fishermen going to work. The dark 
shape dropped behind the bushes’ shelter. Silence again. 
The dark, silent shape slipped from Delrio’s yard. So his 
nightmare went. Now there was an answer to his question, 
what’s happening at home. It would come to him at noon- 
day, with the Madelaine speeding with the joy of a living 
creature through bright waters, as though with his eyes he 
would see Agnes hurrying along with glad feet, Dast Williams 
waiting for her. Agnes dancing with Dast Williams. At 
night, in the hour before dawn, now it would be happening. 
A dark shape stealing into his house. A dark shape listening, 
waiting fora moment of silence. Sleep brought him no peace. 
Waking or sleeping Delrio saw these things. They became 
his realities until he was balanced on the brink of murder. 
The rest of life seemed made of the substance of a dream. 

Agnes should have known something of this. She should 
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have understood that something terrible was happening to 

him. But her mind was fixed on her approaching victory. 

She knew he was suffering. Her moment had come. She 

ae to play her last card now. She began to bargain with 
im. 

“Stay over,” she would plead. ‘Don’t go.” 

“You're going to the dance, ain’t you?” he muttered. 

“Not if youstay. Ionly go because I’mlonely. A woman 
will do anything when she’s lonely, to kill time.” 

“T thought you liked to dance.” 

“Oh, it was fun a couple of times. It’s fun now when you 
ain’t home. I meet people.” 

She was bargaining with him to get peace at a shameful 
price. And he was staying over day after day. Day after 
day. His crew would see his heavy bulk looking like a huge 
fish in an aquarium behind his window. The laws of nature 
were reversed. The fleet went out, but Delrio stayed at 
home. Day after day. Day after day. 

That was the winter when word went around that ’Smatta 
Delrio was losing his mind. His days of inaction would be 
followed by work that had fury init. There was no risk he 
would not take. When he went out, how he drove the 
Madelaine! It was as if he were trying to punish her for the 
anguish he suffered aboard her. While he was out, Agnes 
Delrio paced the floor, and old Mrs. Delrio would sit there 
silently, and the two women would never speak a word ta 
each other. When he would come back, haggard and spent, 
Agnes’s heart would almost give way. Almost, but not 
quite. Instead she’d speak of Dast Williams. She would 
manage to poison Delrio again. He would lie in his bed think- 
ing of murder, planning murder. 

Oh, it was a bloody fight which went on for three years. 
It ended only when Delrio had suffered all a man can suffer. 
It ended when the passion of jealousy so occupied him that it 
shouldered out everything else, even his love for the Made- 
laine. 

His conflict ended almost in his death. He put to sea and 
drove the Madelaine through so cruel a storm that it was as 
though she turned upon him. He was brought ashore, his 
shoulder and his arm smashed. Before the accident hap- 
pened, the men had thought he was going to drown them all 
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and the Madelaine together. Kettle had stood beside him, 
waiting for orders to shorten sail. Delrio yelled into the 
storm: 

“*Smatta?” 

“We've got on too much sail, Captain Delrio,” yelled 
Kettle above the fury of the gale. “She don’t like carrying 
so much sail.” 

“Don’t like carrying sail, eh? Who’s captain here, me or 
the Madelaine?” 

And then it was she refused to do his murderous bid- 
ding. 

Delrio came out of ether still raging at her. He had turned 
his fury against the Madelaine. 

“You won’t be able to go out for two months,” said Agnes. 
“And then the Madelaine’ll have to be hauled up. Why 
don’t you sell her?” She brought it out at last. 

“God, I will!” cried Delrio. “TI’ll sell that murdering ves- 
sel that liked to have drowned me. Ill sell her and serve her 
right.” 

For he had to do violence to something. Agnes had 
brought it to the point where he had a choice of murder or 
banishing the Madelaine. 

It was all over except the signing of the papers. He went 
down on the wharf alone and looked out to sea. To-night the 
Madelaine was still his. She lay there dark and beautiful, 
her tall, aspiring masts pointing to the starry heavens. To- 
night she was his. To-morrow another man would walk her 
white, scoured decks. Another man would be her captain. 
It was war time, and she was going to carry freight in foreign 
waters. He would never see her again. Oh, Delrio could 
have wished that the sea had mercifully taken her and him as 
well. He felt as though she were a living being lost to him 
through his own treachery. He was defeated and through his 
own weakness. As though they were a barren road, he saw 
the years stretching ahead, long years when he could no 
longer go to sea. 

Then he went home, and Agnes’s arms closed about him. 
At first he found an immense relief. His anguish dropped 
from him. Dast Williams? There was no Dast Williams. 
Little by little he realized that this had all been a night- 
mare, absurd,unjustifiable, He gave himself up to happiness, 
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For a while life was a complete thing. He belonged to Agnes 
as she wished him to belong. How happy she was, how she 
bloomed. Delrio was happy with her. He was happy with 
the children. 

When was it life went flat? He didn’t know. The-fact of 
it was, Delrio felt like a disembodied spirit. He felt-like a 
man who had died and who yet is bound to the earth. He 
spent long hours at the end of wharves watching men come in 
with their vessels. Life no longer had a meaning for Delrio. 
Nothing in his world was real except Agnes, and he clung to 
her with intensity. The fact was Delrio was homesick, and 
nostalgia was what ailed him. Every little while in the re- 
ports of deaths of soldiers in foreign countries one reads 
“died of nostalgia.” A man had died because of an incom- 
parable longing for his own land. Delrio’s land was the deck 
of his own vessel. Now he couldn’t understand why he had 
sold the Madelaine. Now that his jealousy was dead, he could 
no longer comprehend it. All the events which had led to 
his selling of the Madelaine would slide perpetually through 
his mind, building up something. Why had he done it? He 
had to find the answer. He had to have it. 

In these days he often went to his mother’s. He would 
sit there long hours, not speaking, brooding, thinking to him- 
self. While she busied herself about small tasks, she would 
watch him, waiting. At last all his questioning, all his 
misery, found voice. 

“What made me sell the Madelaine?”’ he asked. 

His mother drew up a chair and sat down opposite, star- 
ing at him. 

“Don’t you know why you sold the Madelaine?” she said, 
her dark eyes on his. 

He shook his head. ‘When I sold her, I knew, and now I 
can’t understand.” 

“Agnes made you,” she answered shortly. 

“Agnes made me? Agnes? How?’ She bent forward, 
her eyes dark with passion. 

“Don’t you know how, Joe? Don’t you know she hated 
the Madelaine? Don’t you know what she did to you? 
Don’t you?” 

““You mean she meant to?” 

He-leaned forward and took both his mother’s hands in his 
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and held them in such a grip it hurt her. She did not mind 
the hurt. 

“Meant it!” she said. “Meantit! She’never meant any- 
thing else. Why, Joe, what’s the matter? What you look- 
ing like that for?” 

For Delrio had dropped her hands and sat staring in front of 
him. He sat there, quiet and terrible, white with the passion 
of his anger. He went out of his mother’s house, her words 
ringing in his ear: 

“She put a spell on you, Joe. I always said she put a spell 
on you.” 

It was as if she had put a spell on him, and now the spell 
was broken. He had only one thought in his mind and that 
was to buy back the Madelaine. But he could find no trace of 
her. There were only vague reports of her—she had been 
torpedoed; she had been sold to other waters. And now he 
set about buying another vessel. But it was war time. 
Governments were buying vessels. He was willing to ship 
as a captain. But Delrio could not read the sun. Like 
many Portuguese captains, he had never learned navigation, 
and no one wished to trust his vessel with him. His last 
winter of sailing was still fresh in men’s minds. 

As for Agnes, he acted as though she were dead, that is to 
say, as though she were not there at all. Against her tremu- 
lous questioning heopposed his quiet. He visited silence upon 
her. She could not break through it. She knew well enough 
what the matter was. Old Mrs. Delrio told her. Agnes had 
been nourished on his love all these years, and now it was 
withdrawn from her. She began to shrink up as a flower does 
without rain. Delrio didn’t talk to her, but he talked to his 
sons. ‘They were always off with him now beyond earshot. 
Then one day Victor, the oldest boy, a strong-built boy of 
sixteen, was missing. He didn’t come home for supper. He 
didn’t come home all night. No one knew where he was. 
Delrio was now the indifferent spectator as to what had hap- 
pened to Agnes in the old days when the Madelaine was over- 
due in a storm. He watched her as she wove from one 
window to another, waiting, her ears alive to every sound. 
Her restlessness pierced his indifference and made him feel as 
though there were a restless cat in the room. 

“Smatta?” he barked at her. ‘“ ’Smatta?” 
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She stood in front of him. ‘What’s the matter?” she 
echoed. “Victor’s the matter. Our son’s the matter. 
What if,” she pointed toward the raging sea, “he was out 
there?” 

“Nothing out there to hurt him,” said Delrio, and he puffed 
on his cigar. 

He liked to be quiet, but Agnes filled the room with the 
passion of her unrest. She would peer out of one window 
then another window. A noise would send her darting to the 
ee From time to time she would speak her anguish out 
oud. 

“Tf only I knew; if only I knew where he was!” Uncer- 
tainty was destroying her. 

Delrio had no peace. At last he said: “Victor’s all right, 
Agnes. He’s safe like he was home.” 

“Safe,” she cried, beside herself with fury. “Safe, and 
you’ve known it and haven’t told me!” 

She stood before him, a fragile thing, but so animated with 
fury that it was as though she could have torn his big bulk to 
pieces with her small hands. He was as outside the compre- 
hension of her fury as he had been of her anxiety. 

“T didn’t tell you,” he said with dignity, “because Victor 
didn’t want you worried. He’s enlisted.” 

“Enlisted!” she screamed. ‘Gone to war? He can’t, he 
can’t. He’s too young.” 

Delrio handed Agnes Victor’s letter. 

“Victor is big enough to fight,” was his comment. 

He counted men’s ages like a seaman, not by the number 
of years which had passed over their heads, but by their 
strength and their manhood. He judged his son a man 
grown. If Delrio had been thinking enough about Agnes to 
want revenge for her words, ‘You know I’m young, Joe,” 
the time when she dug the grave of a generation between 
them, he might have had it now. She had suffered over the 
Madelaine, but it was nothing to her anguish at having Victor 
a sailor in war time. People said of her she had aged over- 
night. It was as though when Delrio told her what had hap- 
pened to Victor he had taken her youth and thrown it into the 
sea. 

Old Mrs. Delrio took a solemn victory in talking about the 
change in Agnes as she gossiped with the neighbours. 
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“She changed awful,” she would say, shaking her head. 
“Look at the wrinkles of her face and her hair streaked with 
gray and flat like an old woman.” 

She could have added that there was a look always of fear 
in Agnes’s eyes, not only fear for Victor, fear whenever she 
saw her second son, Walter, walking down the street with his 
father. He was only a year and a half younger than Victor— 
a big boy. He adored his father. They had long, secret 
conversations together, living in a world from which Agnes 
was excluded. She could guess what was happening. When 
Walter went into the merchant marine, it was as though she 
had always known about it. Though the war was over and 
Victor demobilized, he was going to remain at sea. 

During those years everyone except Delrio could see what 
was happening to Agnes O’Shea. Agnes O’Shea was dying. 
She was dying of anxiety. She was being starved of love. 

The account of Agnes O’Shea’s life read the Madelaine 
sold, two of her boys at sea, Delrio at home, Delrio lost to her. 
If he had been merely angry with her, there might have been 
hope. She had destroyed his life, and he ceased to have any 
interest in her. His one interest lay in getting a vessel again. 
And in this he had had bad fortune. Delrio knew nothing 
about the investing of money, and the money that he had got 
from the Madelaine he had tied up in shore lots which no one 
wanted to buy. Meanwhile Agnes had inherited a little 
money. She knew well enough what she wanted to do with 
it. She pointed out to Delrio that Denny, the youngest 
boy, was different from the two older ones; that he ought 
to have a profession and go to a school inland. Delrio con- 
sented to that easily enough. Then for two years Denny 
went to school. 

“One of them, anyway,” thought Agnes, “‘is safe from the 
sea. 

Then came word from the school, Denny had run away. 

“Run away,” said Agnes, holding on to a chair back. 
“Where to?” 

Delrio smiled at her. 

“‘He’s run away to sea, of course.” 

“Run away to sea?” She screamed the words at him. 
‘How do you know, Joe?” 

“T know my boys,” he said. 
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_ And sure enough presently a letter came from Denny say- 
ing not to worry, that he had shipped for Hongkong. If 
Delrio had wanted revenge, it would now have been complete. 
He wanted only one thing, money to buy a vessel. He had 
gone to Boston to see some rich man who was thinking of 
buying Delrio’s lots when Agnes was taken sick. When he 
got back, old Mrs. Delrio met him. 

“You'd best go up quick, Joe.” 

“Smatta?” he cried. 

_“She’s dying,” said Mrs. Delrio. 

“Dying,” he echoed. “Dying?” 

His mother stared at him. 

“She’s been dying a long time,” she said. “The last 
storm we had when you was gone she got scared and came 
down to my house. She got a cold there. But ’tain’t that. 
Agnes, she’s been dying a long time.” ; 

Delrio hurried up to Agnes’s room. Perhaps for the first 
time in his life ’Smatta sounded gentle in his voice. Agnes 
was sitting by the window as he had so often seen her. Her 
long hair folded around her. Old Mrs. Delrio began to 
cackle excitedly that Agnes had no business to get up, that 
she would catch her death of cold, and that’s what came of 
leaving her alone anyway. But Agnes didn’t hear what she 
was saying. She was watching out of the window so intently 
that the stream of old Mrs. Delrio’s talk died down like a 
spigot that has been turned off. Delrio and his mother stood 
still as though compelled to listen with Agnes. 

“There,” Agnes cried. She pointed out of the window. 
“There, don’t you see her? That’s the Madelaine. That’s 
Joe Delrio coming for me. You said he wouldn’t come back. 
But I knew. I knew. Look, look! He’s letting down his 
anchor chain. Now he’s going over the side into the dory. 
It’s Joe. It’s my Joe.” 

Old Mrs. Delrio and Captain Delrio stared at each other, 
but they had no need to speak. Agnes O’Shea had gone back 
twenty-five years ago, and she was watching for her young 
lover to come and get her. 

“He’s coming ashore,” she cried. “He’s coming. I’ve 
got to meet him.” 

She got up from the window and Delrio caught her in his 
arms. 
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“She’s dead,” said Delrio, looking at his mother. 

She stood opposite him, her black shawl over her head, 
her arms folded across her breast, her melancholy, reproachful 
eyes on his. 

“Her heart’s been dead a long time,” she said. 

And then it seemed as though the dark ooze of remorse that 
had been forming in Delrio’s mind welled out. He had 
turned his back on what he had done to Agnes O’Shea until 
this moment. Now he knew it all. And his despair was 
larger than he. The days after her death, the town thought 
him a daft man. For his remorse overflowed into words. 
He would walk up and down the streets, talking to himself. 

The picture of Delrio vanquished by death and remorse 
should have been story enough for Dennisport. But before 
Agnes was fairly cold in her grave, the shore lots had sold, and 
Delrio had become a rich man as things go in Dennisport. 

Then, to leave nothing wanting, he disappeared one day, 
and not even old Mrs. Delrio knew where he was, though there 
were plenty who whispered hopefully that he had commit- 
ted suicide from remorse. 

About three weeks later old Kettle, who had been Delrio’s 
spare hand in the old days, rowed back to the fish freezer 
one evening without having pulled his sweetmeat traps. 
He was a slow-moving creature, like all amphibians, a sea 
creature, humble and silent as is suitable for a man who 
measures his puny strength with towering waves and im- 
placable winds. Within the memory of the men loafing at 
the end of the wharf old Kettle had never altered his pace or 
showed any emotion. Now he came popping up the per- 
pendicular ladder with what amounted to agility. 

“Well, what’s eating you, Sweetie?” one of Crowell’s crew 
called to him. 

For an answer old Kettle jerked a cracked thumb at a lofty 
topsail—a tiny triangle of light visible behind the low-lying 
shore beyond the lighthouse. 

“There’s the Madelaine,” he said. ‘Delrio’s on her.” 

The younger men laughed aloud, and the older ones shook 
their heads pityingly. 

“Delrio won’t ever captain no more vessels, Sweetie,” some 
man said. 

“You think,” the old man exclaimed, “Delrio’s old! Why, 
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boy, he can sail round all you in circles. He’s a sailor, a deep- 
sea fisherman. There’s no one like him in these waters, and 
that’s him, I’m telling you.” 

He waved his hands like hooked flippers toward the sail 
which shone bright in the distance beyond the sand hills. 
All the men on the wharf laughed loudly. Captain Crowell, 
the senior captain of the weir crews, said kindly: 

“Delrio was a great captain in his day, and a great killer. 
None greater, but it’s been ten years, Mr. Kettle, sence he 
set foot on a vessel. Yes, ten or eleven years sence he sold 
the Madelaine, and from what I hear she was sunk by sub- 
marines, so it ain’t likely that’s her nor that Delrio’s going 
fishin’ again.” 

“He’s going,” said Kettle. ‘‘Delrio’s going, and I’m going 
with him. He ast me two or three weeks ago. ‘Kettle,’ he 
says, ‘I’m going to buy back the Madelaine, and I want you 
for my spare hand like you always was.’” ‘The old fellow 
spoke with the dignity of conviction. 

“He says that to you, Mr. Kettle,” said Captain Crowell 
contemplatively. ‘Might ’a’ said it at that. Heard tell 
he wasn’t all there sence his wife was took.” 

The other men nodded. Everyone in Dennisport knew 
how strange Delrio had acted since Agnes O’Shea’s death. 
Everyone had seen him muttering down the streets, talking 
to himself about Agnes O’Shea, acting as though he were alone 
in the world with his own thoughts, and that the visible world 
was invisible to him. ‘The men on the fish wharf stood quiet, 
watching the lofty sails of the schooner. 

“Looks like Delrio’s vessel,” one of the older fishermen said, 
caught with the contagion of old Kettle’s certainty. 

“What is she, anyway?” asked the night watchman of the 
fish freezer. He stared at the vessel as one might have gazed 
at the spectral sail of the Flying Dutchman. “Tey, look, 
what’s that?” Three motor dories rounded the point and 
raced for the new fish wharf. 

“Look at ’em race, look at ’em come,” cried the men on the 
wharf. “What they racing for?” 

A light excitement swayed through them. 

“T gorry,” cried the night engineer, “I’m goin’ to phone 
over and find out whatever news them three’s bringin’ in.” 

Presently he stood framed in the dark doorway of the cold 
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storage. ‘What do you know?” he called to the waiting men. 
“Tt’s Delrio. Delrio and the Madelainel”’ 

The news of the Madelaine’s resurrection flew as by wire- 
less from wharf to wharf, from vessel to vessel, and back into 
the town, pulling people from their homes to the waterfront 
and out on the wharfs. It seemed as if the whole town were 
there to welcome the big schooner as she bore up into the 
harbour, bowing slightly to the wind, her tall sails yellowing 
in the evening light, as she slipped smoothly up to her old 
mooring. 

Then, before she had cast anchor, the siren on the new fish 
wharf gave tongue in greeting. Driscoll’s wharf followed 
suit. The fish freezers up and down the waterfront blared out 
welcome. ‘The sirens, horns and bells, and conchs on the 
small crafts made a mighty sound, tolling and screaming to 
the Madelaine and ’Smatta Delrio who twenty years ago 
had been the greatest killer on the coast. 

The whole town watched him as he was carried ashore by 
two of his men as though he had returned from some fabulous 
journey. A heavy man with hanging jowls and sleepy eyelids 
that dropped over terrible, sleepless eyes. As he walked 
down the concrete walk, people noticed that the years had 
fallen from him since they had seen him a few weeks before at 
his wife’s funeral. 

You may be sure that night at the Board of Trade and at 
the fishermen’s poker game to the westward, at the new and 
old fish wharfs, and at all the loafing places on the wharfs of 
the fish freezers, wherever men congregated they told the 
saga of Delrio. And well they might rehearse his story, for it 
embodied that of the great fresh fishermen. The most beau- 
tiful vessels in which men ever went down into the sea for fish. 
A race of mighty vessels dead already for Dennisport and 
growing less along the whole New England waterfront. Ves- 
sels destined soon to take their place in the shipyard of 
memory along with whalers and bankers and clipper ships. 
A great race and captained by mighty men, and the greatest 
captain of the big hundred-foot fresh fishermen that the coast 
had ever known had been Delrio. 

That night in Dennisport they retold of Delrio’s races for 
market. His nose for fish—of how he called his dories, up- 
anchored, and set again twenty miles from his usual fishing 
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ground and found fish where no fisherman had seen fish before. 
Especially they told of his courtship of Agnes O’Shea, all 
these epics of the sea which wove into their substance the 
history of their town and of their times. They told of Delrio’s 
last winter of fishing when, after long and inexplicable times 
of idleness, he drove his vessel like a man possessed until as 
if in fury the Madelaine turned on him. 

“And after that he didn’t sail any more,” went the men’s 
story. “No, after that he sold the Madelaine.” 

When they had all finished talking, when the legends were 
all told, there was one question each one asked, and it was: 

“Who'll fish with him? Who'll he get for a crew?” 

Who’d wish to go out with this old man whom every small 
boy in Dennisport had seen walking about the streets talking 
to himself in a daft sort of way? Hands behind him, head 
down, pacing up and down the Dennisport streets as if he 
were pacing his own deck.  Muttering, muttering. Who’d 
want to ship with Delrio? They wanted to see. 

They found out soon enough. Where was Delrio, the daft 
mutterer? He was, it turned out, only the creature of an un- 
trustworthy imagination. Delrio, the captain of the Made- 
laine, walked down Dennisport streets with calm assurance. 
He looked over the fishermen that stood in knots near Begun- 
na’s. He gazed appraisingly at the men waiting in front of 
the barber shop. He nodded gravely to this one and that one 
of the fish freezers. He stood watching the fishing boats 
coming in to cold storage. A dark, commanding presence, 
hands behind him, face expressionless, chewing on his cigar. 
What was he doing? they asked each other uneasily. What 
was the old bird about? Calling him something so disrespect- 
ful as an old bird took away from the uncomfortable feeling 
they had when he lifted his heavy eyelids enough to look for a 
second time at some young fellow. For in that short second 
of scrutiny a man got a hot, uncomfortable feeling of having 
been judged and found wanting. 

Next day Delrio walked again around town. But he 
stopped here and there among the men and chose his crew. 
And of the twenty-two men he asked so negligently, not one 
refused him. It was as if he conferred some great favour 
upon them. As if by asking them to sail with him he raised 
them above the rank of ordinary fishermen. By night it 
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was as though to be chosen by Delrio carried some tremendous 
significance with it. No man so chosen need ever doubt him- 
self or his luck ever again. 

It was a foregone conclusion that he would make great 
catches. It was expected. He went out twice and each 
time came back with a catch of fish more fabulous than the 
last. It was too much. Men shook their heads. The third 
time the Madelaine went out, crowds watched her from the 
wharfs as though she were a creature fated with doom. She 
swam out of sight around the point, proud and beautiful. 
Men saw her drop behind the lighthouse, behind the sand 
hills; she was gone. 

A few days later came a story from an incoming steamer 
that tugged at the imagination. A schooner had been sighted 
far out at sea, and as they looked at her they saw she carried 
no dories, nor could they see any man aboard her except the 
man at the wheel. They spoke to her, but she made no 
answer, making her course toward a blood-red sunrise. A 
beautiful, white-sailed vessel sailing straight for a North 
Atlantic storm, climbing the green, glassy sides of rollers. 
A single man at her wheel, enormous against the piling clouds. 
That was all. ; 

A chill ran up and down Dennisport. People whispered to 
each other, “The Madelaine.””! 

Soon the Madelaine was overdue. She had not been heard 
of in Boston. Nor had the fishing fleets seen her. There was 
no word of her anywhere. There remained to take or leave 
that arresting picture, a fishing schooner sailed by a single 
man into a menacing, tempestuous sunrise. 

Days passed, women were beginning to mourn their men 
for dead. At last there came a telegram from Maine. The 
crew had been picked up by a lumber schooner. Presently 
they were back again—the crew, but not Delrio nor the 
Madelaine. 

And here comes in the story that Kettle is never tired of 
telling to anyone who will listen tohim. He sits on the wharf 
of the fish freezer where he first caught sight of the topsail of 
the Madelaine, waiting for someone to come along who will 
listen to the story. He makes it a long one with his various 
repetitions. It did not take long to happen. 

They had made their set one morning. The Madelaine 
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was standing on and off with Delrio and Kettle aboard. 
Kettle was at the wheel. 

“Just lettin’ ’er drift up and down. Just keepin’ her way 
on, you understand. Then all of a sudden her sails filled, 
and right like she was sailing herself she turns her nose 
straight toward a low-lying bank of clouds to the westward. 
I spilled the wind out of her and gave her more sheet, startin’ 
to drift down the line of dories again. And again she fills. 
Yes, sir, with me at the wheel. That vessel charts her own 
course. Footin’ it along free like she knew just where she 
was goin’. Delrio, he was standin’ close beside me. I says, 
“Doesn’t she beat all to-day?’ ‘’Smatta?’ he threw at me. 
“*Smatta? You're headed right, ain’t you?’ ‘Headed right?’ 
saysI. ‘That’ll be Johnson’s Bight between them two head- 
lands,’ says he. And he put his hands up to his eyes like he 
was holdin’ a pair of glasses and stares straight into that cloud- 
bank. ‘Yes, that’s Johnson’s, Bight right enough,’ says he. 
‘T ought to know it. I marked it fair enough last week when 
we was here.’ A cold shiver climbed up my back, I can tell 
you. For Johnson’s Bight was where Agnes O’Shea’s house 
was. And the time he’d located the landmarks wasn’t a week 
ago, but twenty-five years. Yes, there he stood lookin’ into a 
cloudbank and holdin’ glasses to his eyes, but no one but him 
could see. Then says he, ‘Sorella, take a look through these 
glasses and see if I ain’t right. You know this coast better 
than me and there’s no trickier spot to find than that there 
Bight.’ And he handed his glasses to Johnny Sorella who’s 
been dead and gone these eleven years. And the Madelaine 
footin’ up toward the cloudbank. Then he began givin’ a lot 
of orders. Crowdin’ the canvas on ’er. Settin’ ’er topsail. 
Breakin’ out foresails. And he was talkin’ to a crew of men 
that some was dead and some no one had heard of for years. 
He was talkin’ to the crew of the old Madelaine. Yes, sir, 
he thought he was sailin’ right straight to Agnes O’Shea’s 
house. He was goin’ to fetch her the way he did twenty-five 
years gone.” 

No wonder the hair rose on old Kettle’s neck. For he was 
witnessing something more appalling than any storm as 
Delrio walked about his vessel giving orders to his ghostly 
crew. Then Delrio said: 

“Here you take the wheel now, Kettle.” 
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And Kettle obeyed, shaking all over. 

“God save us,” he prayed. ‘God save us.” 

The name of God was the only thing that could help him 
in this incalculable emergency. 

As the Madelaine heeled over to the freshening breeze and 
the rising sun struck Delrio’s face, Kettle swore that he looked 
like Captain Delrio of twenty-five years before, who had gone 
courting Agnes O’Shea. Then Delrio called out: 

“Sorella, flatten down that foresail.” 

At this to the dead Sorella, Kettle dived over the side. 

“The Madelaine took him,” he always ended his tale. 
“She revenged herself because he sold her.” 

Nor will he have it any other way. He claims that if it 
were Agnes O’Shea, Delrio wouldn’t have been sailing for a 
cloudbank in the North Atlantic. Anyway, Delrio was con- 
sistent. He could not even die as other men do. He went 
to his death with a great gesture—sailing alone with a ghostly 
crew to claim a bride who was already dead, the rising sun in 
his face and making straight for the harbour storm. 


THE NURSE 
BY BEN AMES WILLIAMS 
From Harpers 


f hae is a curious institution, widely distributed, called 
the waitingroom. You will find specimens almost every- 
where, in railroad stations, in hotels, in department stores, 
and in business offices of every description. The waiting 
room is a fearful thing. At best it offers boredom, and at the 
worst it is a place where one sits through minutes that seem 
interminable, filled with apprehension or with despair. 

Millie had had some experience of waiting rooms, and she 
dreaded them. She had been sitting in this particular wait- 
ing room at the employment agency for three days. She 
was a little woman, one of those women whose appearance 
suggests that they have been wrung dry by the torque and 
torsion of their own emotions; a little woman thin and taut 
and just now curiously tremulous. She was probably about 
forty-five years old and she sat among the others without 
taking any part in the occasional passages of conversation 
among them. She seemed to be unconscious of their presence, 
and her eyes, inflamed and weary, looked blankly straight 
before her. And sometimes, for no apparent reason, they 
became suffused with tears; not merely misted with moisture, 
but drowned in a swimming, drenching flood which flowed 
over her lids and down her dry cheeks until she remembered 
to wipe away these evidences of the grief which racked her. 

On her first day, when she had tried to talk with a pros- 
pective employer, she had been unable to control her voice; 
and her eyes had thus gushed tears till the other woman said 
impatiently: 

“Well, I certainly don’t want you if you’re the crying 
kind,” and turned away. 

Millie had then been rather relieved than disappointed. 
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She always dreaded this necessity of seeking new employment 
while she was still in the throes of her latest loss. So she sat 
all that day and the next and into the third. And whenever 
it appeared that she must talk with one of those who came 
here seeking servants, she averted her eyes, weakly en- 
deavouring to avoid attracting their notice, willing to put off 
the inevitable adventure of new employment. 

But on the third day she found herself replying in a dull 
voice to the questions put to her by a woman, perhaps thirty 
years old, who introduced herself by a name which Millie 
scarcely heard. She was not interested in the names of her 
mistresses; she had had so many of them. They were a 
shadowy procession in the background of her life, those in 
the past no more definite in her mind than those who waited 
for her in the future. This woman’s name might have been 
Smith or Brown. It happened to be Mrs. Jones. 

Millie answered her questions in a dull and lifeless tone, 
telling as impersonally as though she spoke of someone else 
what her life had been. She had been a baby nurse since she 
was seventeen years old. It would be hard to pack into one 
sentence a more tragic biography. A woman who has loved 
one baby and lost it wears forever after in her eyes the mark 
of her grief like a pale flower. But Millie had been con- 
demned by life to love many babies and to lose them all. 

Mrs. Jones asked question upon question, but Millie asked 
only one. “Is it a boy or a girl?” 

“A little girl,” Mrs. Jones replied, and Millie’s ravaged 
face seemed to lighten faintly at the word. 

“T always like the girls best,” she confessed. 

They arranged for Millie to come the next morning to take 
the place, and Millie was for the rest of that day a little more 
cheerful. Her aching grief found anodyne in the prospect 
of having another baby to love. 


There is hardly another ordeal comparable to that of enter- 
ing the home of strangers and finding yourself there at once 
an alien, an outsider, liable to instant dismissal, and at the 
same time in such an intimate relation to the life of the 
family as that held by the baby nurse. Millie was still sick 
with sorrow over the loss of her last baby, a loss as irrevocable 
and a grief as poignant as though the baby had died. But 
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she had no more tears, and she entered this new household, 
hiding her misery behind a stony countenance. 

Mrs. Jones was a friendly, kindly young woman, competent, 
sure of what she wanted, and at once firm and conciliatory. 
She was just out of the hospital, and there was still a trained 
nurse in the house. The little girl who was to be Millie’s © 
baby now was about six weeks old. 

“Her name is Joan,” Mrs. Jones explained to Millie. 
“This is her room, and you will use this bathroom, and you 
can keep her things on these shelves, and you will sleep here 
across the hall.” 

Millie, with every desire in the world to conciliate her new 
mistress, nevertheless found herself saying in an exacting 
tone: . 

“T always want to sleep in the room with my babies, so I 
can hear them in the night.” 

Mrs. Jones nodded willingly enough. . 

“Tf you prefer, that is quite all right,”’ she assented. “TI 
will have a cot put in here for you; but I think by the time 
Joan is three months old we can give up her night feedings 
altogether. We did with Johnnie.” 

Millie had already seen Johnnie, the son of the house, about 
six years old and a lively youngster. Although she had an 
infinite and understanding tenderness for little babies, she 
had long since learned that when they grew old enough to 
walk and to talk they began to escape from her. She knew 
that she could not, as the saying is, “get along with older 
children’’; and she asked Mrs. Jones now: 

“Do you want I should take care of Johnnie too?” 

“He can dress himself,” Mrs. Jones said proudly. “And 
he sleeps all night, and he has breakfast and lunch with us. 
Charles gives him his supper, and he goes to bed before our 
dinner. I will want you to keep his room in order; but you 
won’t have much to do with him.” 

“T like to give all my time to my baby,” Millie explained, 
and Mrs. Jones agreed: 

“‘Vou’ll have very little else to do.” 

The trained nurse left the next day, and Millie threw herself 
at once into the interminable routine of petty tasks which the 
care of a small baby brings in its train. Mrs. Jones had 
been unable to nurse the child more than two weeks, so that 
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Joan was already on the bottle. Millie roused at about half- 
past five every morning, heated the first bottle over the small 
electric plate in the bathroom, and held it while Joan absorbed 
its contents. Afterward the baby slept for an hour or more, 
while Millie had time to dress, to have her breakfast in the 
kitchen with Charles and Laura, and to do some of the enor- 
mous amount of washing which had to be done every day. At 
eight o’clock she took Joan up and bathed her. 

Another bottle, another sleep, another waking and another 
bottle, fresh clothing, and so to sleep again. ‘Thus the re- 
curring days. 

In the care of Joan, Millie was perfectly and passionately 
happy; but not in her other relations. From the beginning 
she disliked young Johnnie so definitely that at times her feel- 
ing amounted to hatred. He was, of course, disorderly, and 
even though she might be tired and her back might be aching, 
it was necessary for her to busy herself about his room, for- 
ever putting back in their places things which he as contin- 
ually threw into confusion again. Also, he was noisy, and 
whenever his shrill voice was upraised she expected him to 
wake Joan; and if she was near enough, she always tried to 
command him to silence. But the second or third time this 
occurred, Mrs. Jones reproved her. 

“You must expect Johnnie to be noisy, Millie,” she told 
the nurse. 

“He'll wake my baby,” Millie jealously retorted. 

Mrs. Jones smiled a little, and said, ‘I’m afraid we’re a 
noisy household. Joan will have to get used to living with 
us. You mustn’t keep hushing Johnnie. After all, he has 
his rights as well as Joan.” 

Millie was silenced, because she knew by experience that 
those considerations which seemed to her so overwhelming 
would have no weight with her mistress; and her position was 
weak, since Joan was from the first a sound sleeper, quite 
undisturbed by anything that went on in the big house. But 
the fact that Joan never did waken could not prevent 
Millie’s being constantly afraid she would, and a remonstrance 
at Johnnie’s noise was forever on the tip of her tongue. 

There were many other disturbing sounds in the house, 
and they all jarred on her taut nerves; so that after each burst 
of laughter, or cry, or concussion of a slamming door, she 
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would sit tensely listening for long seconds, expecting a wail 
of distress from the room where Joan was sleeping. 

It did not matter what the source of these noises might be, 
she resented them all equally. When Johnnie was to blame 
she was furious; and when older folk were responsible her 
anger was even more intense. One night two guests came in 
to dinner and, since the weather was bad, Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
insisted that they stay over night. When the four of them 
came upstairs to go to bed, there was a good deal of talking 
and laughing in the halls; and Millie’s anger overcame her 
prudence so that she put on her dressing gown, and—an 
absurd little figure with her small braid hanging between her 
shoulders—she came out into the hall and faced them with 
burning eyes, and said sharply: 

“Joan has just gone to sleep. You'll have to keep quiet. 
I can’t have her waked up now.” 

Mr. Jones himself replied sternly, “She never wakes, Millie. 
And even if she did, she cannot expect us to go whispering 
about the house all the time.”” He was a large man, his very 
bulk impressive, and Millie hated him as much as she feared 
him. But she dared make no reply and retreated to her own 
room full of bitter rage. 

She soon found herself involved in continual discord with 
Charles, the house man who did the chores and served the 
meals, and with Laura, his wife, the cook. Millie had her 
meals with them in the kitchen, and it seemed to her that 
they were extravagant in their use of electricity and gas, and 
that they wasted food. The great love which she always 
gave her babies left in her nothing but angry resentment at 
the rest of the world; and, although she knew from experience 
that only trouble could come from any altercation between her 
and the other servants, she was unable to refrain from criti- 
cising their methods to them and to Mrs. Jones. 

Mrs. Jones at first received these reports without comment; 
but the situation became more and more acute until she was 
compelled at last to silence Millie and to bid her attend to 
her own work and let the others attend to theirs. 

“Vou are here to take care of Joan, Millie,” she said 
definitely. ‘‘I do not ask you to supervise Charles and Laura. 
That is my business. They do their work and you do yours, 
and what they do or how they do it does not concern you.” 
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Millie, knowing the danger in such a course, nevertheless 
could not refrain from a protesting word. “Ican’t have them 
wasting electric light the way they do,” she said stridently. 
And Mrs. Jones replied: 

“Tf you can’t be happy here, Millie, you are perfectly free 
to go at any time; but I will not have you interfering with the 
other servants.” 

Millie made no reply. At this word, this suggestion of her 
leaving, she had been struck with such stark terror that she 
could not speak. At this time she had been only about two 
months in the Jones household. In the normal course of 
events she might expect to stay until Joan was two years old, 
and there was always a chance that another baby might ap- 
pear in the meantime to prolong her sojourn. To leave now, 
while Joan was still small, would be to lose her baby; and she 
could not bear to contemplate that possibility. Already 
Joan had ascended to that throne in her heart which so many 
babies had occupied before. They had become shades, 
shadows of lost loved ones in the background of her thoughts; 
but Joan was alive, actual, twelve or fourteen pounds of sub- 
stantial, tangible, sweet flesh; and she began already to know 
Millie, to look forward to her appearances, and to respond to 
her caresses and endearments with wide and toothless smiles. 

This is the tragedy of the baby nurse, that she loves her 
baby so completely that she will endure anything human 
flesh can endure rather than be separated from her charge. 
Millie would go to any length to avoid this catastrophe; and 
that afternoon, in a desperate desire to placate Mrs. Jones 
and to ameliorate the impatience which the other might be 
feeling, she made a cup of tea and took it up to her mistress 
with an apologetic word. 

“T thought you might like it,’”’ she explained. 

And Mrs. Jones thanked her, and the world was thereafter 
for a while serene. 


Millie’s life during the next few months was a succession of 
irritating incidents from which she found escape in the hours 
she spent with the baby. Joan now slept less. Her night 
feedings had been abandoned. She had bottles four times a 
day; and from about seven o’clock in the morning till the ten- 
o’clock bottle, and from the two-o’clock bottle until that which 
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she had at six, she was awake. In the morning Millie brought 
her downstairs to sit in the dining room while Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones and Johnnie had their breakfast. In the afternoon she 
took the baby for a ride in her perambulator and stayed away 
from the house, when the weather was fair, as late as it was 
possible, revelling in the long hours alone with Joan. But she 
could not always be with her baby, and in her relations with 
Charles and Laura and with Johnnie there were continual 
irritations. 

Between her and Charles there was a continuing feud. 
Charles was devoted to Johnnie, and he so contrived his time 
as to be able to help the little boy dress in the morning and 
undress at night. The two were boon companions. But 
Millie hated Johnnie, and he returned this feeling, not with 
hatred, because he was too young to feel that passion, but 
with resentment of her attentions and with an inclination to 
become fretful and angry at her ministrations. She hated 
Johnnie; but the fact that he welcomed Charles and liked to 
be with the man aroused in Millie an infuriating jealousy. 
Sometimes she and Charles became involved in arguments 
as to the simple business of keeping Johnnie’s room in order; 
and it seemed to Millie that Charles encouraged Johnnie to 
rebel at her authority and to be impudent to her. 

One morning, when she brought Joan to the dining room, 
she had had such a passage with the man, and it had so 
wrought upon her nerves that she was in tears. When she 
came in, Mr. and Mrs. Jones and Johnnie were already at the 
table; and she burst out in explosive complaint, hating herself 
for doing it, knowing the risk she ran, yet unable to control 
her tongue. With tears streaming down her face she cried: 

“Mrs, Jones, I want you to tell Johnnie that he isn’t to talk 
back to me the way he does.” 

Mrs. Jones said quietly, “We'll discuss that by and by, 
Millie.” 

“He won’t do anything I tell him to,’ Millie insisted. 
“And him and Charles just laugh at me.” 

Charles, coming in just then with the coffee, was driven to 
self-defence. 

“Johnnie’s all right, Mrs. Jones,” he said stoutly. “She 
won’t let him alone. She don’t understand boys. I can take 
care of Johnnie all right if she’d just leave him alone.” 
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Mrs. Jones said decisively, “That will do, Charles!” 

“Ves, ma’am,” Charles agreed, and left the room. 

But Millie, unutterably exasperated, cried again, “ John- 
nie’s got to be made to behave, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Jones repeated, “‘We’ll discuss that later, Millie!” 

And Millie, though she was almost beside herself with 
weeping rage, felt the menace in the other’s tone and left the 
room. 

After her nusband had gone, Mrs. Jones summoned Millie 
and said to her steadily: 

“You are not to do such a thing as that again, Millie. I 
don’t want Mr. Jones bothered by anything that goes on at 
home. If you have anything to say to me, wait until he has 
gone and come to me quietly.” 

Millie cried, ‘Well, I can’t stand the way Johnnie treats 
me?? 

“Hereafter,” Mrs. Jones told her, “you need have no con- 
tact with Johnnie except to keep his room in order. Charles 
will take care of him, and I am sure you will get along all right 
if you avoid trouble with Johnnie or with Charles.” 

“T can’t stand it,” Millie cried. 

“Tf you can’t be happy here with us,” Mrs. Jones told her, 
“T would rather you did not stay. J don’t want anyone in 
the house who is unhappy.” 

The words struck Millie with a sobering effect, as though 
Mrs. Jones had dashed cold water in her face. They silenced 
her utterly, and drove her from the room to fight down all 
that day her desperate fear. That afternoon she made Mrs. 
Jones another cup of tea. 


She thought Joan the most beautiful of babies and she 
thought of Joan always as her baby, and Joan seemed to 
Millie to feel that Millie was her whole world, too. When 
Millie came to her in the morning, even before the nurse en- 
tered the room, Joan was apt to begin to crow with delight at 
her coming. And when Millie bathed her, changed her gar- 
ments, talked to her in that cheering, reassuring tone which, 
no matter what her own mood, she was always able to sum- 
mon for Joan, Joan fairly wriggled with delight. When in 
the morning it came time for Mr. Jones to go to town and 
Millie was summoned to take the baby Joan always came to 
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her eagerly. And sometimes when either Mr. or Mrs. Jones 
offered to take the baby from Millie, Joan would laugh aloud 
and throw her arms around Millie’s neck and snuggle her 
face into the nurse’s shoulder as though it were a game which 
she played. 

Millie used to nurse the memory of these scenes, and to tell 
herself over and over that Joan loved her more than she 
loved either her father or her mother; and thus thinking, she 
would hug Joan with a fierce tenderness full of passion. At 
such times Joan chuckled and babbled with delight as though 
these ferocious caresses were delightful to her. Millie revelled 
in these hours when she had Joan to herself, the rest of the 
world apart. But at those moments when she perceived that 
Joan had passed from one of the phases of babyhood to an- 
other, abandoning one little trick for the next, Millie felt a 
poignant alarm at the approach of the time when Joan would 
no longer be a baby at all and so would escape from her. 

She stifled these forebodings, clinging to the present, refus- 
ing to consider the future, blinding herself to the inevitable 
end of all this happiness, insistently declining to look forward 
to the day when—one way or another—she would lose this 
baby, whom she loved, as she had lost so many before. Yet 
these fears, though they were stifled, had their effect upon her; 
her furtive dread sharpened her tongue, and she found herself 
saying and doing irritating things. At such moments she 
was full of regret, regret not so much because of what she had 
done as because by such actions she laid herself open to dis- 
missal, ran the risk of losing Joan. And afterward she would 
seek to make amends, throwing herself into her work with new 
zeal, seeking tasks outside her appointed duties, paying her 
mistress small attentions, bringing her a potted plant, making 
a dress for Joan, or serving Mrs. Jones a cup of tea in the 
afternoon. 

Thus her life was a succession of crimes and repentances, 
a series of passions each followed by fearful remorse. And 
there were days, occasionally weeks, when she held such a 
rigid bridle upon her tongue that her silence made her seem 
sulky; and there were other days when the check which she 
kept upon herself slipped, and she loosed in bitter words the 
blind and venomous anger which she felt against the whole 
world. 
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Once or twice she caught herself talking to Charles and 
Laura of Mr. and Mrs. Jones in terms frankly slanderous, 
and for days thereafter she was full of bitter and terrified self- 
reproach, moving cautiously, watching the demeanour of 
her mistress for any sign that her words had been reported, 
shrinking with fear of the destruction she had invited. She 
was her own worst enemy and she knew this as well as any- 
one, but it became more and more difficult for her to keep 
a curb upon her tongue. 

As Joan approached her first birthday, half a dozen influ- 
ences combined to produce a cumulative nervous strain which 
Millie found more and more tormenting. For one thing, the 
baby was maturing. Millie had wished to keep her as long 
as possible completely helpless and dependent, so she had 
prisoned her in her crib or in her perambulator, and Joan had 
not yet learned to creep. But Mrs. Jones at last insisted that 
Millie put the baby on the floor for an hour or two a day, 
to exercise those muscles which were ready to assume their 
functions. 

The result was an increasingly rapid development of Joan’s 
powers. She set herself to the task of learning to manipulate 
her small body with a persistency as deliberate as though she 
were quite conscious of what she did. And she would sit 
upon the floor, pull herself forward over her legs until she 
lay on her face, push herself back up to a sitting posture again, 
pull herself forward once more and roll on her back, and from 
this position again push herself up until she was sitting erect, 
following this routine over and over as though she had been 
set these tasks to do. She began also to exercise her voice, 
no longer in the meaningless outcries of infancy, but trying 
different tones, now shrill, now guttural; and some of these 
utterances assumed a form suggestive of speech, till it was 
easy to imagine she was trying to say something. 

Millie had cared for so many babies that she knew what 
these signs portended. She knew that Joan wouldsoon escape 
from her ministering care, and this knowledge oppressed her 
dreams. 

The nurse was also at this time under an increased physical 
strain. Mrs. Jones was planning a birthday party for Joan, 
to which half a dozen other babies, a little younger or a little 
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older, would be invited. Millie decided to make a dress 
which Joan should wear on that occasion; and into this work 
she threw all her energies, spending upon it every hour not 
directly devoted to Joan herself, working at it in the early 
morning, at moments snatched during the day, and late at 
night when she might better have been asleep. The result 
was that she was tired almost all the time, and this weariness 
served to break down in large and larger measure her self- 
control, till she was in continual conflict within herself, fight- 
ing to stifle the resentment which she felt against those among 
whom her life was cast. 

There had long existed between her and Charles a state of 
open warfare; and this was brought to something like a crisis 
one evening when Mr. and Mrs. Jones had gone out to dinner. 
Charles, as he liked to do on such occasions, had put the young 
son of the house to bed. Millie was moved by some blind 
and senseless impulse, after. Charles had gone- downstairs, 
to get Johnnie up again and insist upon giving him a bath. 

The little boy felt the injustice of this. ‘I don’t want to 
take a bath,” he cried. 

“Vou’re dirty,” Millie told him. ‘You ought to be 
ashamed to go to bed as dirty as you are; and Charles ought 
to be ashamed to let you. Now, you come right along into 
the bathroom and Millie will give you a nice bath.” 

“T had a bath this morning,” Johnnie insisted bitterly. 
“T’m not going to take a bath now.” 

Millie’s tone was soothing, yet there was in it at the same 
time something acidly venomous. 

“Come right along,” she retorted. ‘‘There’s no use fuss- 
ing. You’ve got to have a bath the way Millie says.” 

Johnnie still resisting, she undertook to compel him; but 
the result was such an outcry that Charles heard and came 
swiftly upstairs, and there followed a bitter altercation be- 
tween the two servants, Johnnie clinging to Charles for pro- 
tection, Millie reduced to a state of blind and incoherent 
frenzy. 

But there was no way she could carry her point, since 
Charles was quite obviously the physical master of the situa- 
tion. She surrendered because she had to surrender; but the 
episode remained in her mind and accentuated the developing 
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enmity between her and Charles to such a point that the 
least incident was sufficient to set them into open wrangling. 
Millie, out of necessity, ate in the kitchen with Charles and 
Laura, and it is not to be wondered at that under the circum- 
stances she had no relish for her meals, and her digestion 
suffered. 

Yet still she tried desperately to control herself, to avoid 
giving further offence to her mistress in any way. But the 
very desperation of her efforts in this direction led her into 
error. Millie’s greatest virtue had always been that she 
gave her babies perfect care; but now, once and then again, 
she was guilty of negligence even toward Joan. The first 
occasion followed a night when she had worked late upon the 
dress for Joan’s birthday party, and her resultant weariness 
made her oversleep the hour for the morning bottle. The 
baby awoke and cried, and Millie did not even hear till Mrs. 
Jones came to her door. Millie’s bitter self-reproach trans- 
lated itself into anger against her mistress. She said sharply: 

“You don’t have to come after me. I heard her. She’s 
all right to cry a little while. Tl get to her in a minute. 
You can’t expect me to keep on the run all the time.” 

Mrs. Jones hesitated, as though to control her voice, but 
she only said: 

“You had better take her up now, Millie. I don’t want 
her to cry when it isn’t necessary,’”’ and turned away. 

The final incident occurred one afternoon when she was 
about to take Joan out for a ride in her perambulator. Joan 
was by this time more and more vigorous and active, and 
when Millie put her in the baby carriage she did not buckle 
the safety strap sufficiently tight. She went back into the 
house to get her own hat and coat and while she was gone 
Joan, wriggling this way and that, managed to twist herself 
till she was hanging half out of the carriage and forthwith 
began to scream with fright and despair. 

As luck would have it, Charles heard her and ran out from 
the kitchen in time to avoid any serious result from the mis- 
hap. But Millie also had heard Joan crying and was only a 
second behind Charles; and the fact that he had interfered 
seemed to her so bitter a wrong that she upbraided him 
violently. 

“Take your hands off my baby,” she cried in a shrill and 
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exasperated voice. “I won’t have you touching her. I 
won’t have you bothering her.” 

Charles said sternly, “It’s lucky I did touch her. She’d 
have bumped her head. You ought to take more care the 
way you buckle her in.” 

“T don’t need any man to tell me how to take care of ba- 
bies,” Millie screamed at him. ‘You get back into your 
kitchen, you scullery maid.” 

Charles laughed shortly. “Hard names never hurt any- 
body,” he retorted. “If they did, I could think up one or 
two myself.” 

But the fact that he stood his ground, as though passing 
judgment upon the manner in which she now bestowed Joan 
in the perambulator, whetted Millie’s anger to a pitch near 
delirium ; and when Mrs. Jones, attracted by the sound of the 
nurse’s shrill and frenzied voice, came to the door, Millie was 
in a perfect paroxysm of fury. 

The result of this culminating incident was her dismissal. 

“Tf you can’t control yourself,’”? Mrs. Jones said in a tone 
of finality. ‘‘I can’t let you be about Joan any longer. I’m 
sorry, Millie, but you will have to go. I’ll have a taxi come 
for you at three this afternoon.” 

Millie cried all that day, not silently, but with wild and 
explosive sounds, the tears streaming from her eyes. She at 
first accepted her dismissal without argument, but when 
Mrs. Jones insisted upon bathing Joan herself, and told Millie 
to go to her room and pack her things, the old woman for the 
first time fully realized that sentence had been passed upon 
her. Her agony of spirit was like that of a man condemned 
to death; and when Joan was asleep—for even now Millie 
would not do anything calculated to disturb the routine of 
the baby’s life—the nurse went to Mrs. Jones’s room and 
sought to bring about a change in the other’s decision. Her 
abject grief, the craven pleadings to which in the end she was 
at last driven, worked upon her mistress intolerably; and there 
was a moment when one of these women was almost as un- 
happy as the other. But although she perceived how much 
of a tragedy this was to Millie, Mrs. Jones had made her 
decision and was strong enough to hold to it. 

“T’ye only kept you so long,’’ she said, “because you’ve 
been so good to Joan. You’re a good nurse, Millie, but 
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you’re a most uncomfortable person to have around. If you 
would learn to be civil and to attend to your own affairs, 
you’d avoid so much trouble. D’ve made up my mind. [ll 
have to let you go.” 

Millie left the house in mid-afternoon. As her belongings 
were being packed into the taxicab which Mrs. Jones had 
summoned, she wept unbearably, and Mrs. Jones could not 
refrain from asking: 

“Where do you plan to go, Millie?” 

Millie said desperately, ‘“T’ll go somewhere. I don’t know 
where.” 

“Shall I send you to a hotel till-you can get another place?” 
Mrs. Jones suggested, and Millie shook her head. 

“No,” she replied. And she named a woman whom she 
knew and said, “I'll go to her house for a day or two.” 

When she said good-bye to Joan she tried to control her- 
self. She had dried her eyes and she fought to achieve the 
smile and the soothing and agreeable tone which she always 
used to the baby. Mrs. Jones had Joan in her sitting room on 
the second floor, and Millie went in there, and Joan saw her 
enter and lifted both arms in an appeal to be taken up from 
the floor. Millie picked her up, pouring out upon her that 
meaningless flood of words which Joan always found so de- 
lightful, while Mrs. Jones watched the two unhappily. 

After a moment Millie said: 

“Tl not be here for her birthday party.” 

“You might like to come in that afternoon,” Mrs. Jones 
suggested; but Millie shook her head, and the tears burst 
from her eyes. 

“T left a dress for her on my bed,” she explained. “I’ve 
been making it the last month.” 

“She shall wear it,” Mrs. Jones assured her, unable to feel 
anything but pity for the little old woman, and fighting for 
strength to maintain her decision that Millie must go. 

Joan was pounding at Millie’s face with her small hands, 
and Millie for a moment forgot Mrs. Jones, turning her atten- 
tion to the baby again. “‘Good-bye,”’ she said. Joan wrin- 
kled her nose and screamed with delight, and as she slapped 
Millie’s cheeks the tears splashed under her hands. “I’m 
sorry I’m going, Joan,” Millie told the baby. And Joan 
crowed, and Millie turned to Mrs. Jones and said: 
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“Take her.” 

Mrs. Jones held out her arms to the baby, but Joan had 
played that game before, and she knew what was expected of 
her. She laughed gleefully, threw her arms around Millie’s 
neck, and snuggled her face into the nurse’s shoulder; and 
Millie gave a little gasping cry and turned abruptly and set 
Joan down upon the floor and fled from the room. Only in 
the doorway she paused for a moment to turn and look back 
and to say over and over: 

“Ym so sorry, Joan. I’m so sorry. Millie’s so sorry. 
Good-bye, Joan. Good-bye.” 

She stood there a moment longer, drenched in tears; and 
Joan, sobered by this spectacle, stared at her in perplexity 
and waved a small hand in a doubtful way. 

“Yes, yes,” Millie gasped. “Yes, Joan! Bye-bye!” 

So she waved an answering hand; then turned and fled, 
blind and stumbling, toward where the taxi waited at the 
door. ; 


A waiting room is a fearful place. Millie had had some 
experience of waiting rooms and she dreaded them. She 
had been sitting in this particular waiting room at the em- 
ployment agency for three days; a little woman, thin and 
taut, and just now curiously tremulous. Her eyes, inflamed 
and weary, looked blankly straight before her. And some- 
times, for no apparent reason, they became suffused with 
tears; not merely misted with moisture, but drowned in a 
swimming, drenching flood which flowed over her lids and 
down her dry cheeks until she remembered to wipe away these 
evidences of the grief which racked her. 

On the third day she found herself replying in a dull voice 
to the questions put to her by a woman who introduced her- 
self by a name which Millie scarcely heard. She was not in- 
terested in the names of her mistresses; she had had so many 
of them. This woman’s name might have been Brown or 
Jones. It happened to be Mrs. Smith. 

Mrs. Smith asked question upon question, but Millie asked 
only one. 

. “Ts the baby a boy or a girl?” 

“A little girl,’ Mrs. Smith replied. And Millie’s ravaged 

face seemed to lighten faintly at the word. 
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“T like little girls best,’she confessed. 

They arranged for Millie to come next morning; and Millie 
was for the rest of that day a little more cheerful. Her aching 
grief found anodyne in the prospect of having another baby 
to love. 


THE END 
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